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chief foundations of eloquence, and that 
theſe alone ſometimes enable us to attain 
it 3 we yet muſt own, that precepts and 
art may be 'of great ſervice to an *® orator, whe- 

ther he uſes them as guides to furniſh him with juſt 
rules and directions for diſtinguiſhing beauties from 


faults, or for improving and bringing to perfec- 


tion the advantages he received from nature. 


b Theſe precepts, founded on the pranciphes of 


good ſenſe, and right reaſon, are only the judi- 


cious obſervations of learned men on the diſcourſes 


of the beſt orators, which were afterwards di- 
geſted into order, and united under certain heads; 


whence it was ſaid, that eloquence was not the 


offspring of art, bur art of eloquence. 


2 Ego in his præceptis hanc 


Ho GH nature and genius are the 


vim & hanc utilitatem eſſe ar- 
bitror, non ut ad reperiendum 
| > 1 dicamus arte ducamur, 


ed ut ea quæ natura, quæ ftu- 


dio, quæ exercitatione conſe- 
uimur, aut recta eſſe confi- 
damus, aut prava intelligamus; 
| cam, quo referenda fint, didi- 
N 3 Cie. 2. de orat, n. 


Vor II. 


Ego hanc vim | intelligo 
eſſe in præceptis omnibus, non 


ut ea ſecuti oratores . 


tiæ laudem ſint adepti; ſed, 


quæ ſua ſponte homines elo- 
quentes facerent, ea quoſdam 


obſervaſſe, atque id egiſſe. Sic 


eſſe non eloquentiam ex arti- 


ficio, ſed artificium ex elo- 


quentia natum. 1. de orat. n. 


146. 
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5 e Rhetoric. 

From thence *tis eaſily conceived, that rhetoric 
without the peruſal of good authors, is liteleſs and 
barren; and that < examples in this, as in all 
other things, are infinitely more efficacious than 
precepts ; and indeed the rhetorician only, at a 
diſtance, as it were, points out the way which 
youth are to follow ; whereas the orator feems to 
take them by the hand, and lead them into it. 

As the end then propoſed in the clafs of rhetoric, 
is to teach them to apply the rules, and imitate 
the models or examples ſet before them; all the 


care of maſters with regard to eloquence, is re- 
duced to theſe three heads, precepts, the peruſal of 
authors. and compoſition. — 
Quintilian tells us, the ſecond of thoſe articles 
was entirely neglected in his time; and that the 
rhetoricians beſtowed all their ſtudy on the other 
two. To ſay nothing here of the ſpecies of com- 
poſition, then in vogue, called Declamation, and 
which was one of the principal cauſes that cor- 
rupted eloquence; they entered into a long train of 
recepts, and into Knotty and very often frivo- 
s queſtions; which is the reaſon, that even 
en rhetoric, though ſo excellent in other 
reſpects, appears vaſtly tedious in ſeveral places: 
He had too juſt a taſte, not to obſerve, 1 the 
perufat of authors is one of the moſt eſſential 
parts of rhetoric, and moſt capable of forming 
the underſtanding of youth. #4 Yet, whatever good 
inclination he might have, it was impoſſible for 
him to ftem the torrent; and therefore was ob- 
liged, in ſpite of all his endeavours, to conform 
in public, to a cuſtom, that prevailed univer- 
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„In omnibus ferè minis mento ſuerunt: quod '& longa 
Y| - valent præcepta quam experi- conſuetudo aliter docendi fe- 
_ +; | menta. Quintil. I. 2. c. 5. cerat legem, &c. Quintil. I. 2. 
1 4 Ceterùm, ſentientibus jam c. 5. SF” 
tum optima, duæ res impedi- 
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Of the Precepts of Rhetoric. 3 
verſally; but followed, in private, that method 
which he judged the beſt. | Bb 

This ſpecies of rhetoric is now generally taught 
in the univerſity of Paris, and was attained by de- 
III dwell chiefly on that part, which re- 

lates to the peruſal and explanation of authors, 
after having treated tranſiently of the other two, 
which, we may ſay, are, in ſome meaſure, com- 
prehended in this. = e 
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* H E beſt way to learn rhetoric, would be 
to draw it from its ſprings, that is, from 
Ariſtotle, Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus, Longinus, 
Cicero, and Quintilian. But fince the peruſal of theſe 
authors, eſpecially the Greek, is much above the 
reach of ſuch youth, as, in our days, are admitted 
into the claſs of rhetoric ; the profeſſors may ex- 
plain by word of mouth, the ſolid principles found 
in thoſe great maſters of eloquence, which they 
ought to have made their private ſtudy 3 and 
content themſelves with pointing out to their pu- 
pils, the moſt beautiful paſſages in Cicero and 
Quintilian, where the topics to be expounded 
are diſcuſſed; for methinks it would be a ſhame, 
to leave the claſs of rhetoric, without having ſome 
idea and knowledge of thoſe authors, who- have 
treated of the art with ſuch ſucceſs, RY 
The moſt conſiderable part of rhetoric, does 
not conſiſt fo much in Pr precepts, as in the 
reflections accompanying them, and which ſhew 
their uſe. A man — know the various parts 
of an oration, that - the tropes and 1 
Fe B 2 
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and the definitions very exactly, and yet may 
be very unfit for compoſition. . Theſe things 
are indeed uſeful and even neceſſary to a certain 
point, but not ſufficient; being only, as it were, 
the body or outſide of rhetoric. If the obſerva- 
tions which give a reaſon for, and ſhew the effect 
of every precept, are not added, tis a body with- 
out a ſoul; but ſome exunplcs will explain = 
meaning. 

One rule of the exordiuin 18, chat the orator 


Hon! ſpeak very modeſtly of himſelf, in order 


o gain the favour of the judges ; that he ſhould 


be diſplay his eloquence: too much, and, if poſ- 


ſible, even render that of the adverſe council ſuſ- 
pected. This is a good and very neceſſary precept, 


but 1 s reflections upon it are much more 
b 


valu e ce It is natural for us, ſays he, to be 
40 prejudiced in favour of the weakeſt, and a reli- 
« gious judge hears very willingly a pleader or 
« advocate, when he thinks him incapable of 


«© impoſing upon his juſtice, and whom, he be- 


ec lieves, ought not to be ſuſpected. Thence, ſays 
e he, proceeded the care of the antients, to con- 
« ceal their eloquence, in which they differ very 


'« widely from the orators of our age, who make 
the greateſt efforts to ſhew theirs. 


He elſewhere gives another ſtill more laudable 
Treaſon, being drawn from nature itſelf, and found- 
ed on the knowledge of man's heart, f It 


44 18 never commendable, ſays he, in any man 


cc to 


In his quoque commen- illa veterum circa occultandam 
datio tacita, fi nos infhrmes & eloquentiam ſimulatio, multum 
Impares . contra agen- ab hac noſtrorum temporum 
tium dixerimus . Eſt enim ur diverſa. Nu J. 
naturalis favor pro laboranti- 4. c 

bus; & judex religioſus — 4 f Omnis ſui vitioſa jactatio 
ti | zum: audi n eſt, eloquentiæ tamen in ora- 
juſtitiæ ſ minime timer. nde tore præcipuè ; affertque au- 
EIS. . 5 dientibus 


Of the Precepts of Rhetoric. 5 

to boaſt of himſelf; but an orator, of all peo- 

% ple, appears with the worſt grace, when his 
e eloquence makes him vain. Such a conduct as 
<« this raiſes contempt and ſometimes hatred in the 
c auditors ; for there is ſomething inexpreſſibly 
great, noble and ſublime in the heart of man 
which can bear nothing above it. This is the 
reaſon we are villing to raiſe thoſe who are 
dejected, or wumble themſelves, becauſe it 
gives us an air of ſuperiority ; and as that abject 
condition leaves no room for jealouſy, a natural 
ſenſation of candor and humanity immediately 
ſucceeds it. On the contrary, he, who extols 
« himſelf inordinately, ſhocks our pride, becauſe 
we think, he contemns and debaſes us; and 
ſeems to be leſs intent upon magnifying himſelf, 
* than to render us contemptible. * "OO 
Brevity is generally made one of the neceſſary 
qualities of narration, and is made to conſiſt in ſaying 
no more than is neceſſary. If this precept be not 
explained, it will inform the mind but very little, 
and may lead us into miſtakes ; but what Quin 
tilian adds, ſets it in the cleareſt light. 3 Al- 
« though I obſerved that brevity conſiſts in ſay- 

“ ing no more than what is neceſſary, I don't 
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dientibus non faſtidium modo, 
ſed plerumque etiam odium. 


4 11. C. i. bs F 
s Quantum- opus eſt autem, 


X_ 


HFabet enim mens noſtra ſub- 
lime quiddam, & erectum, & 
impatiens ſuperioris. Ideoque 
abjectos, aut ſummittentes ſe, 
libenter allevamus, quia hoc 


facere tanquam majores vide- 
mur; & quoties di ſceſſit æmu- 


latio, ſuccedit humanitas. At, 


qui ſe ſupra modum extollit, 


premere ac deſpicere creditur ; 
nec tam ſe majorem, 


. | quam 
minores ceteros facere. Quintil. | 
1 


non ita ſolum accipi volo, 
quantum ad judicandum ſuffi- 


eſſe brevitas, ali 
Nam & fallit voluptas, & mi- 
nus longa quæ delectant vi- 


cit : quia non inornata debet 
ui fit indocta. 


dentur; ut amœnum ac molle 


iter, etiamſi eſt ſpatii amplio- 
ris, minis fatigat quam du- 


rum arduumque compendium. + 


Vintil. . c. 2. 


however 


4 ; 4 


6 F tbe Precepts of Rhetoric. 
% however pretend, that the orator ſhould confine 
«< himſelf to 5 bare ſtating the fact; for though 
t the narration ſhould be ſhon, it yet muſt __ 
* ſome ornaments, otherwiſe it will be artleſs and 

* tedious. For pleaſure deceives and amuſes, 
and what gives delight ſeems of ſhort duration; 
« in like manner as an agreeable ſmooth road, 
t though of a conſiderable length, fatigues leſs 
« than, one that is ſhort, but ſteep and rocky. 

h « It is plain, ſuch reflections may be of great 
< ſervice —＋. giving — a 1 taſte of * 
te quence, and may even form and improve the 
<« ſtyle z but june and over refined precepts, 
<< only cramp the genius, and thereby orations 
ce —. produced, which have neither ſtrength nor 
* beauty; 
| M. Herſan, formerly profeſſor in the college | 

du Pleſſis, under whom I was ſo happy as ta 
ſtudy three years, and who. formed — of the 


beſt maſters that have ſince appeared in the uni- . 


verſity, compoſed. on the plan here mentioned, an 
excellent ſyſtem of rhetoric, introduced and inter- 
wove — the fineſt thoughts of the antients; but, 
unhappily, twould take up too much time to dic- 
tate it; and beſides, I own my opinion is, that 
*would be better to read the beautiful paſſages of 
the antient rhetoricians in the authors themſel ves. 

| Methinks then, for the ſake of time, which is 
very precious. in ſtudy, it were to be wifhed, 
that a printed ſyſtem of rhetoric was uſed in the 
univerſity, ſhort, plain and clear, wherein true de- 
finitions ſhould be given; ſome reflections and exam- 


ples added to the precepts z and the beautiful - 


His amnibus- admiſeebitur ſuhtilitatis afßeclatione fran 
dicendi ratio... . qua. alere atque concidunt quicquid 

facundiam, Viren augere elo- oratione generoſius, & — 

quentiæ poſſit. Nam plerum- ſugcum ingenii bibunt, & oſſa 


gue nude ils artes, nimia W * . 
| | = ſages 3 
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Of the Precepts of Rhetoric. A 
ages on each topic in Cicero, Quintilian, and 
even Longinus, (ſince we now have ſo good a 
tranſlation of him) pointed out. Part of thoſe paſ- 
ſages might be read to the boys in the claſs of 
rhetoric, and they themſelves might conſult the 
_ authors for the refs BWW ß 
I am very ſenfible, tis difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to do all this to advantage in the compaſs 
of a year; and the beſt advice that can be given 
to parents, who would have their children make 
A good . im this claſs, which may be of in- 
finite advantage to them, during the remainder of 
their lives, whatever profeſſion they may follow, 
is, to let them continue two years in it. For what 

robability is there that ſcholars, when almoſt 
but children, who have little judgment, and not 
much acquainted with the Latin tongue or the 
proper uſe of it, and probably, not very ſtudious, 
ſhould imbibe the precepts of fo important an 
art, in fo ſhort a time? | | 444 
The Romans had a far different idea of this 
ſtudy. As eloquence, . among them, paved the 
Way to all deur, ſuch young people, as had 
care taken of them, applied themſelves ſeriouſſy to 
it, and ſpent ſeveral years under maſters of rheto- 
ric, as appears from Quintilian. But even at that 
time, they ſometimes neglected that excellent me- 
thod, of which one of the antients complains; 
and ambitious fathers, attentive only to promote 
their children, hurried them to the bar, without 
giving them time to digeſt their ſtudies, as though 
it were as eaſy to give them abilities, as a law- 
yer's gown: whereas had they made them paſs 
through the ordinary degrees of literature, and 
allowed their judgment time to ripen, by a care- 
= 7 1 5 of authors; to imbibe à great number 
of juſt philoſophical principles, and to acquire a 
Juſt ſtile 5 n have enabled their 
185 ee ,, ſons 


3 3 berni. 
| ſons to ſupport all-the weight and majeſty of cls. 
8 with the greateſt dignity and Advantage. 


dtd ddd rt ert derer v 
| CH Ap. Il. 
of Compoſition. 


T IS particularly in rhetoric, that young people 
endeavour to diſplay their genius by ſome 
compoſition; and that the greateſt care is taken to 
form them in this ſtudy, which is not only the 
moſt difficult, but the moſt important, and as it 
were the end and ſcope of all the reſt. To ſuc- 
ceed in it, they ought to have collected, from the 
good authors in the other claſſes through which 
they paſt, a great number of terms and phraſes 
of that tongue in which they propoſe to write; 
ſo that when an occaſion offers for expreſſing any 
thought in — and proper language, they ach 
have recourſe to their memory, which, like a ric 


treaſure, __ thay fu 2 ſuch e reſſions as 1 
be wanted. 2 12 * 


ARTICLE I. 
, Themes. 


H E materials for compoſition are a kind of 
plan delineated by the maſter to his ſcholars, 
in order to point out what they are to fay upon a 
ſubject given. | 
This plan may be laid don to the ſcholars ei- 


| ther by word of mouth, by propoſing a ſubject to 
be immediately diſcuſſed, and aſſiſting them to 


invent, to range, and expreſs thoughts; or in wri- 
ting, by EY on ſome ſubject, materials for 
| com- 


/ Compoſition.” ._ = 
compoſition, which muſt be digeſted, muſt ſup- 
ply thoughts, 'preſcribe their order, and requires 
little more than to. be amplified and adorned. 
The former of theſe methods is not ſo much 

ractiſed as the other, but is no lefs uſeful ; and 

am perſuaded, that a little trial of it will con- 
vince, that nothing is better adapted to aſſiſt the 
invention of youth, than to make them from time 
to time compoſe after this method in the maſter's 
preſence ; by interrogating them viva voce, and 
making them invent what may be ſaid on a 

ſubject. I'll give ſome examples of theſe plans for 
compoſition in the ſequel of this work. _ 

It is natural to begin with the eaſieſt things, 
and ſuch as are beſt adapted to the capacities of 
youth, as fables, for inſtance ; for which end it 
will be proper to make them read for about a 
month, thoſe of Phædrus, which are a perfect mo- 
del for that ſpecies of compoſitioun. 
Some of la Fontaine's might be added, which will 

teach them to introduce more thoughts with their 

fables, than we find in thoſe of Phædrus, as Ho- 

race has done in that of the city and country 
mouſe. | f e 

Theſe fables are to be followed by ſhort nar- 
rations which, at firſt, muſt be very ſimple, but 
afterwards embelliſhed. They muſt likewiſe be 
followed by common places. Parallels, either be- 

tween great men of different characters, whoſe 
hiſtory they have learnt; or different profeſſions, 
of which Cicero has left us an example in his 
oration for Murena, where he makes a compari- 
ſon between the art of war, and the practice of 
the law: or whether the parallels are to he drawn 
between different actions, as the ſame great orator 
compares the military virtues of Cæſar with his 
clemency. Theſe. kind of ſubjects naturally ſuggeſt 
a great variety of ideas. = Since 
| * In his Oration for Marcellus, 


10 f Compofitim, 

Since ſpeeches and orations are the moſt diffi- 
cult leſſons in rhetoric, tis proper to reſerve them 
for the laſt. _. 

The topics of compoſition given by the maſter, 
- whether j in Latin or French, muſt be laboured 

with care, for on this the ſucceſs of ſcholars 
chiefly depends. We muſt, as i Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, ny all rag for them in the be- 
| ing; and give them themes proportionate to 
Fei ca eue which ſhould be more digefted. 
After they have been thus exerciſed for ſome 
time, nothing will then remain, but to point out 
the path, as it were, to them; and give them a 
ſmall ſketch of what they are to. ſay, in order to 
accuſtom them by degrees, to go alone and with- 
out aſſiſtance ;, afterwards, it will be proper to 
leave them entirely to their own genius, leſt by 
being habituated to. do nothing 3 help, 
they ſhould fall into an idle flugg =o Gal oſition, 
which may prevent their 3 nd any 
arguments of themſelvcs. * — BY like ha 
is obſervable in birds; whilſt their young ones 
are tender and weak, the parent brings them 
food, but when they gather more ſtrength, ſhe 
accuſtoms them to go out of the neſt, and teaches 
them to fly, by fluttering round them; and, at laſt, 
having made trial of their ſtrength, ſhe makes 
them take wing, and leaves them to themſelves, 

Among the duties of a rhetoric profeſſor, the 
manner of correcting the compoſitions of ſcholars, is 
one of he maſt confiderable and difficult. 


| ini. lib. 2. cap. 7. egtedi nidis, & circumvolare 
* Cui rei ſimile quiddam ſedem illam præcedentes ipſze 
| facientes aves cernimus; = docent : tum expertas vires li- 
teneris infirmiſque fœtibus ci bero ccelo ſuæque ipſorum fi- 
ore ſuo collatos partiuntur: at duciæ en Du. J. 
cum viſt ſunt adulti, paululum 2. «. 7. 


© Quintin 


Of Compoſition. ; - 
1 Quintilian* s reflections on this are extremely 
judicious, and may be very ſerviceable to maſters, 
Thoſe reflections will nah them particularly, to 
avoid an ill cuſtom m maſters, which is ſo much 
the more dangerous, as it proceeds from too much 
wit and delicacy; I mean the correct ing the com- 
7 — * of youth with too great ſeverity and ex- 


Quintilian had treated of two kinds of narra- 
tion, the one dry and unadorned, the other too 
luxuriant, and too much embeoklered,” m ec Both, 
« fays he, are faulty; but the firſt ally, as 
. denotes ſterility, which is wo than the 
other proceeding from too much 5 
- e a per- 
_ << fect diſcourſe from a child; but I ſhould have 
4: the greateſt hopes ef a. fruitful genius, a ge- 
4 nius that compoſes without aſſiſtance, and makes 
5 noble attempts, though it ſhould ſometimes take 
20 nr ID yy Wa FE am not offended to _— 
with ſome ſuperfluities in the compoſitions of 
«5 young eee J would even have a maſter, 
% like a good nurſe, behave with the greateſt 
4 ſoftneſs towards his tender pupils; give the gen- 

+ tleſt nouriſhment, and permit them to feed, 
5 as on delicious milk, on whatever is moſt gay 
and agreeable, Ler us indulge them : a little 


Lib. 2. e. 4. 14 1 
Vitium utrumque: pejus teneras adhuc mentes more nu- 
tamen illud quod e inopia, tricum mollius alant, & ſatiari 
quam quod ex copia venit. veluti quodam jucundioris diſci- 
Nam in Pais rade perſetta plinz lace patiantur ... . .. Aus 
nec exigi- nec ſperari. poteſt: deat hav tas plura, & inve- 
melior autem eſt indoles læta niat, & inventis gaudeat, fing: 
ue-conatus, & vel plura licet la interim non ſatis ſicca 

_ Juſtoconcipiens interim ſpiritus. & ſevera. Facile remedium 
me in his diſeen · eſt ubertatis:: ſterilia nullo la- 

tis annis offendat, ſi quid ſu - bore vincuntur . . . I. 2. 
perſuerit. eee 0. 4 2 
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& in their rlutorical wantonneſs, if I may be al- 


ce lowed the expreſſion ; 


let us ſuffer them to 


«© take ſome bold ſteps, to ſtrike out, and de- 


light in their own inventions, though their pro- 


<« ductions be neither correct nor juſt. | It is eaſy 
to remedy too great a redundancy, but a bar- 
<« ren genius is not to be aſſiſted. 

n 4 Thoſe who have read Cicero, ſays Quinti- 


66 lian, know very well, that I have only fol- 


% lowed his opinion on this: occaſion. He thus 
„ explains it in the ſecond book de Oratore. I 
& would have a young man, ſays he, give his genius 
* 5 ful ſcope, and diſcover fertility, Jejuneneſs 


cc the maſters is as 


dangerous, eſpecially for 


6 children; as a dry and a ſcorched ſoil for tender 
«" plants. A young man in their hands is al- 
ways groveling, and never has the courage to 

<« take noble flights, or attempt any thing above 


c the common level. 


| TS aſſes with' 
<< them for health, and what they ca 
is mere weakneſs. They fancy 


judgment, 
N RK. to 


<< have no faults, but even by this, they fall into 


* 
* 


. perfection. 


da very great one, which . not to have one 


] muſt likewiſe lar that ONE checks * 


damps s gas of CUR + more than a matter; 


0 Que" me de his ætatibus 


ſentire nemo mirabitur, qui a- 
Ciceronem legerit: Yolo 


enim _— efferat in adbleſcente ſeæ- 


-Quapropter inprimis 


ra! & in pueris præci- 
pue, magiſter aridus, non mi- 


nus quam teneris adhuc plantis 
ſiccum & fine humore ullo ſo- 
lum. Inde fiunt humiles ſta- 
tim, & velut terram ſpectantes, 
qui nihil ſupra quotidianum ſer- 


monem attollere audeant. Ma- 
t 33 


ment, nihil conantur. Mid. 


14 4 


cies ilis 3 pro Reta, & judi- 
cii loco infirmitas eſt : & dum 
ſatis putant vitio carere, in id- 
ipſum. incidunt mo quod - 


virtutibus carent. 


Ne illud quidem quod ad- 
moneamus indignum eſt, inge - 
nia puerorum nimiã interim 
emendationis ſeveritate deficere. 
Nam & deſperant, & dolent, 
& noviſſimè oderunt: &, quod 
maximè nocet, dum omnia ti- 


- 


who 


himſelf agreeable to children, ef 
tender years, and thereby ſoften, by his engaging 
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who is over ſevere and too difficult to be pleaſed 


for then they grieve, deſpair of ſucceſs, and at 
laſt have an averſion to ſtudy; and, what is as pre- 
judicial on theſe occaſions, while they are in, perpe- 


tual fear; they dare not attempt even to do well. 


Let a maſter then take particular care to make 
pecially in their 


behaviour, the harſhneſs of correction; let him 
ſometimes applaud one paſſage, find another tole- 


rably well; change this, and explain the reaſon of 


it; amend that, by adding ſomething of his own ; _ 
ſuch is the method he ſhould follow. 
q The difference of age ought alſo to be con- 


* ſidered, in the manner of correcting exerciſes, 


« which ſhould be proportioned to the progreſs 
« ſcholars have made. As to myſelf,” when 1 


_ <<. ſometimes found their ſtile too florid, and their 


thoughts more bold than juſt ; I uſed' to tell 


„ them, it was very well for the preſent, but that 

« a time would come, when I ſhould not be fo 
++ eaſy with them. This flattered their genius, and 
did not deceive their judgment. | 


I have nothing to add to theſe excellent reflec- 


tions, except what Quintilian himſelf ſubjoins in 


another place, where he treats of the duty and qua- 


lifications of a maſter, * Let him not refuſe, 


« ſays 


F Jucundus ergo tum maximè 
debet eſſe præceptor: ut, quæ 
alioqui natura ſunt aſpera, molli 


manu leniantur : laudare ali- 


qua, ferre quzdam, mutare e- 
tiam, reddita cur id fiat ratio- 


ne ; illuminare interponendo 


aliquid ſui. Bid. 
4 Aliter autem alia ætas e- 


mendanda eſt, & pro modo vi- 


rium exigendum & corrigen- 


dum opus. Solebam ego di- 


cere pueris aliquid auſis licen- 
tius aut lætius, laudare illud 
me adhuc: venturum tempus 
quo idem non permitterem. Ita 
& ingenio gaudebant, & ju- 
dicio non fallebantur. 73. 
In laudandis diſcipulorum 
dictionibus nec malignus, nec 


effuſus : quia res altera t#- 
dium labors, altera ſecurita- 
tem parit. In emendando quæ 
corrigenda erant, non acerbus, 


— mini- 


„„ Q Cee 
fays he, young people, the encomiums 
ac + deſerve, neither w i have hin l 
them on thoſe occaſions; for the former diſ- 
„ courages, and the latter makes them too ſecure, 


% which may be of ill conſequence. When he 


« meets with any thing that requires correction, 
he ought not to treat his pupils with bitter or 


« reproachful language; for nothing gives them 
« ſo much avezſion to learning, as the being con- 


<. tinually reproved with an angry air, ſeemingly 
flowing from a ſpirit of 


We ſee by this admirable paſſage, of which 


part only is copied, that the duty of a maſter 


in correcting the exerciſes of his pupils, does not 


conſiſt merely in cenſuring improper expreſſions and 
thoughts, but that he muſt alſo explain the reaſon 
of their being fo, and fubſtitute others; muſt ſup- 
ply them immediately with fuch phraſes and pe- 
riods, as may give a ſublimity to their exerciſes, 


and maloe them more florid ; he ſhould likewiſe 


make them reviſe theſe, when they don't pleaſe 
him at firſt fight, He muſt dictate from time to 
time, the corrected places; at leaft, ſome part of 


them, which may afterwards ſerve for models. 
Above all, he muſt take care not to diſcourage 


his pupils by an air of too great ſeverity, but, on 
the contrary, animate and cheriſh them, with h 

of ſucceſs, by moderate and ſeaſonable applauſe ; 
and by all the methods that can raiſe emulation 
and a love for ſtudy, in the minds of young people. 

This emulation 1s one of the great advantages of 


univerſity or ſchool education; and Quintilian 


_ reckons it as one of the moſt powerful reaſons 


that can be given for * a 5 to a 


| cam education. 


comic: be — 7 
id —— pri gc. wa Ruintil. «24 c 
fudendi far, quo quidam 
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ee A child, ſays he, can learn nothing at home, 
«« except what he is taught; but at ſchools, he 
c learns what is taught others. He will daily ſee 
« his maſter approving one g correct ing ano- 
« ther, blaming the idleneſs of this boy, applaud- 
<« ing the dilt of that. Every thing will be 
« of uſe to him. The love of fame will inſpire 
« him with emulation : he will be aſhamed to be 
* outdone by his Is: he will even pant to ex- 
& cel thoſe who are more advanced than him- 
« ſelf. This animates youth; and though ambi- 
« tion is a vice, we however may draw ſome good 
« from it, and make it uſeful. | 
He afterwards ſpeaks of the cuſtom of giving 
| places in the claſs once a month; and though this 
be inconfiderable and trite in itſelf, he yet blends 
it with his ufual wit and ſprightlineſs. * «<< Regu- 
« lar examinations were appointed, ſays he, for 
« judging of the improvement which ſcholars had 
« made 1n their ftudies ; and what endeavours did 
« we not ule to gain the victory? But to be the 
« firſt in the claſs, and at the head of the reſt, was 
* the chief object of our ambition. However, 
the deciſion in this caſe was not final ; for at a 


quod d. 
 diſcere poteſt, qu ipſi præci- 


me contentio. Ducere vers 
claſſem multo pulcherrimum. 


paientur: in ſchola, etiam quæ Nec de hoc ſemel decretum e- 


aliis. Audiet multa quotidie 
probari, multa corrigi: pro- 
derit alicujus objurgata defidia, 
proderit laudata induſtria : ex- 
_ citabitur laude æmulatio: t 

ducet cedere pari, pulcrum ſu- 
peraſſe majores. Accendunt 
omnia hæc animos: & licet 
ipſa vitium ſit ambitio, fre- 


quenter tamen cauſa virtutum 


eſt. Quintil. „ | 
FHujus rei judicia prebe- 


bantur. Ea nobis ingens pal- 


rat: triceſimus dies reddebat 
victo certaminis poteſtatem. Ita 
nec ſuperior ſucceſſu curam de- 
mittebat; & dolor victum ad 
depellendam ignominiam con- 
citabat- Id nobis acriores ad 
ſtudia dicendi faces ſubdidiſſe, 
quam exhortationes docentium, 
pædagogorum cuſtodiam, vota 
parentum, quantum animi mei 
conjectura colligere poſſum, 
contenderim, Mid. 


4 month's 


<c month's end, he a was + DOTY was al- 


e lowed to revive the diſpute, which thereby be- 


4 came warmer and more obſtinate; for the one 
„omitted nothing to keep the advantage he had 
<< gained, and the other found ſo much ſtrength 
in his diſgrace, as enabled him to recover from 
« it. I am very ſure, this method gave us 
« more courage, and inſpired us with a greater 
&« love for ſtudy, than the exhortations of our ma- 
« ſters, the vigilance of our inſpectors, or the 

cc earneſt wiſhes of our parents. 
If I might be allowed to intermix my reflec- 
tions and practice with thoſe of ſo great à maſter 
as Quintilian, I would add another cuſtom (of 
great ſervice to me) to that of diſtributing places 
regularly once a month, which ought never to be 
neglected, not even in the higher claſſes. This 
was, to propoſe ſome prizes, but without fixing 
on any particular day, for one or two of the ſcho- 
lars who had ſucceeded beſt in a common exerciſe, 
Sometimes they were obliged to conquer twice to 
gain the prize. To raiſe ſome emulation likewiſe 
in thoſe -of but indifferent capacities, I ſeparated 
them from ſuch as had the beſt, for whom I alſo 
ſet apart ſome rewards. By this method I made 
the whole claſs induſtrious. - All the exerciſes were 
as much laboured as thoſe which were, to be made 
for places; and the ſcholars were like ſoldiers who 
are every inſtant expecting the ſignal of Es. mo 
therefore are always Fran 


ARTICLE. 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


An efſay on the method of fitting youth for 
exerciſes, by word of mouth, or by writing, 


"HE eaſieſt method of teaching youth the at 
of compoſing, is to exerciſe them, firſt, by 


word of mouth, in making themes upon ſubjects 


treated of by good Latin or French authors. As 
the maſter muſt be ſuppoſed to have carefully pe! - 
uſed the place he has choſen ; to have ſtudied tl e 
order, A elden, proofs, thoughts, turns and ex- 


preſſions, he may very eaſily, (provided he gives 


them but a few hints) enable them to find rea- 
dily a part of what they are to ſay; and ever, 
in ſome meaſure, the manner of turning every 
thought. After they have taken ſome pains about 


each part, then the maſter ſhould read the paſage 


in the author, and endeavour to diſplay all tte 
art and beauties of it. When they are thus exc - 
ciſed for ſome time, he then muſt give them ſon e 


ſubjects to be compoſed in writing, which, if 


poſſible, ſhould be extracted from the beſt au- 
thors; and make them ſtudy theſe more leiſurely 
JJ 12 
1 will propoſe ſome examples in both kinds; 
but ſhall here employ only one paſſage extracted 
from Latin authors, becauſe ſeveral other paſſages 
will be given in the ſequel, The relation -of Ca- 
nius's adventure, cited in number VI. of the firſt 


article, where the plain or ſimple kind is handled ;. 


and the combat of the Horati and Curatii, given 
in Article 11. of F. 11. which relates to tie 
thoughts, may ſerve as examples for narrations. 


Vo L. II. Gun I. Eis- 


ty 
. 


a 


T * 


cendi aui ſeribendi tauta Vis tantaque copia, que, 
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I. Elogium of Cæſar 0 denen. 
Marcellus declared himſelf an enemy to Ceſar 


upon all occaſions, and that in a very injurious 
and open manner. However, when Cæſar re- 


turned to Rome, he was very willing to pardon 
Marcellus, at the ſenate” O . and to receive 


him into favour. 


Suppoſe this act ion were to be extolled. It 
will be natural enough for that end, to draw a 


compariſon between that and Czfar's victories, and 
to give the former the preference. This ſhall then 

be as the propoſition, to which all this common 
place will refer. 


' Caſar's ron in pardoninę Marcellus, is much 


ore ? glorious than all his victories. 


But Hi propoſition muſt be handled with great 


art and delicacy. The pupils ſhould be aſked, if 
there be no reaſon to fear that this compariſon, which 


ſeemingly tends to leſſen the ſplendor of Cæſar's 


victories, will be highly i injurious to a conqueror, 


who is commonly jealous of this kind of glory. 
To prevent ſo ill an effect, the ſcholars muſt be 


told, they ſhould begin by making a great enco- 
mium on his military actions, which Cicero has 
done to admiration. This rule in rhetoric ſhal) 


be explained hereafter under the title of Oratorial 


_ precautions. 


u Nullins  tantum eft flumen ingenii, nulla di- 


non 


"Pro 3 n. 4. 10. riches; never will * ate 
* Newer, Cæſar, will glo- genius's equal the e "ay of 

| uence with all its pomp and your _— ; me leſs will this 
| 00 


yore moe cr 9” FT 


—- — "* -- i 


Junctiſimas terras citiùs cuju 
* peragrari, quam tuis, non dicam cunſibus, ſed vitto- 
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non dicam exornare, ſed enarrare, C. Cajar, res 
tuas geſtas paſſit: tamen boc affirmo, & hoe pace 
ditam tua, nullam in bis eſſe laudem ampliorem, quam 
cam, quam hodierno die conſecutus es. Soleo ſcpe 
ante oculos ponere, idque libenter crebris uſurpare 
ſermonibus, omnes noſtrorum Imperatorum, omnes er. 
terarum gentium polentiſſimorumque populorum, ome 
Nes clarif morum Regum res geſtas, cum tuts nec con- 
tentionum magnitudine, nec numero pratiorum, nec 
varietate regionum, nec celeritate conſiciendi, nec diſ- 
ſimilitudine bellorum poſſe —_ nec verd di. 

quam paſjibus fora 


riis illuſtrate ſunt. (alias, Iuſtrate ſunt.) Quæ 


quidem ego niſi ita magna eſſe fatear, ut ea vix cujuſ- 
quam mens aut cogitatio capere poſit, amens ſim : 


ſed tamen ſunt alia majora. = 
- After taking this precaution; we then compare 


the military actions of Cæſar with his clemency, 
in reſtoring Marcellus to favour ; and this kind 


of clemency is preferred to the former for three 


reaſons, which may eaſily occur to young people, 


& able to add any luftre, by 


the manner of relating them. I 
Hare however affirm, and you 
will permit me to ſay it in your 
preſence, that among ſo many 


illuſtrious ations, none is more 


glorious to you, tha? that <where- 


of wwe are now witneſſes; I 
often rale upon it, and find a 
real pleaſure in publiſhing; 
that the noble ations of our 
moſt celebrated generals ; thoſe of 
the moſt renowned Princes, or of 
the moſt warlike nations, cannot 


be compared with yours 3 whe- 
ther we examitie the greatneſi 


C 2 


of the wars, the multitude of 
battles, the different countries, 
the rapidity of the conqueſts, or 


By your wickories, jou have ſicb⸗ 
dued a great number of coun- 
tries, vaſtl; diſtant from. one 
another; and theſe you cunguer- 
ed as expeditzouſly as a man 


«vould travel through them. 


And I muſt be ſenſeleſs; not to 
oqun that ſuch exploits are 
almoſt ſuperior to any thing ae 
can form to ourſekves. There 


is, however, ſomething fill 


greater and more 8 aſloniſging. 
I. Reagson. 


the diverſity of the enterpriæes 


= 


, Compoſition. 


. * 
* 


I. Rragon. A general cannot aſcribe all the 
glory of a victory to himſelf only; whereas the 
whole merit of Cæſar's clemency is perſonal and 
entirely his own. This is the ſimple propoſition ; 
and it is the buſineſs of eloquence, to enlarge up- 
on, to diſplay, and ſhew it in the ſtrongeſt light. 
We direct young people by proper queſtions, to 
find of themſelves ſeveral circumſtances, which 
ſhew a 1 has no more than a ſhare of the 
glory ariſing from victories; and they will add, 
tis not ſo with regard to that which Cæſar acquired 
by pardoning Marcellus. „ 
 * Nam bellicas laudes ew quidam extenuare 
verbis, eaſque detrahere ducibus, communicare cum 

militibus, ne proprie ſint imperatorum. Et ceriè in 
armis militum virtus, locorum opportunitas, auxilia 
ſociorum, claſſes, commeatus, multum juvant. Max- 
imam vers partem quaſi ſuo jure fortuna ſibi vindi- 
cat, & quidquid 40 proſperè geſtum, id penè omne 
ducit fuum. iD 1 | | EA. 
At vers bujus gloriæ, C. Ceſar, quam es paulo 
ante adeptus, ſocium babes neminem. Totum hoc, 
: 5 | quantum- 


a * Fir as to military aFims, Hare of it ; and looks upon Ber- 3 
fome pretend to leſſen their lu- ſelf as almoſt the fole cauſe of 
fre, by aſſerting, that the pri- ſucceſſt. Sow "I 


vate ſoldier fares the glory © 
avith his general, <uho, for that 
ate the 


reaſon, cannot appropri 
whole to himſelf. And indeed, 


the walour of the troops, the 


advantage of commodious poſts 
and encampments, the aſſiſtance 
of allies, naval forces, and 
feaſonable convoys, contribute 
very much to conqueſt. But 
" fortune, above all, thinks ſhe 


41 * 


Y But in this caſe, you have 


20 companion or competitor that 
can diſpute with you the glory 
of your clemency. How 1 


auguft foever it be, (and 


nothing can be more fo) "tis 


all your own. Neither the 


_ ſoldier nor the officer, the infan- 


try or cavalry, have any pre- 
tenſions to it. Fortune herſelf, 


that haughty difſpoſer of hu- 
. &' right te the great wie events, center rob my | 


—— — 
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guantumcumque eſt, quod certe maximum eft, totum 
, inquam, tuum. Nihil ſibi ex iſta laude centurio, 
nibil præfectus, nihil cobors, mhil turma decerpit. 
Quin etiam illa ipſa rerum humanarug domina for- 


Tuna, in iſtius ſe ſocietatem glorie non offert. Tibi 


tedit: tuam eſſe totam & propriam fatetur. Nun- 


quam enim temeritas cum ſapientia commiſcetur, nec 
ad conſilium caſus admittitur. | 


II. REason. *Tis eaſier to conquer an enemy 


than one's paſſions. 


z Domuiſti gentes immanitate barbaras, multitu- 
dine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, omni copiarum ge- 


nere abundantes : fed tamen ea viciſti que & natu- 


ram & conditionem ut vinci poſſent habebant. Nulla 
eſt enim tanta vis, tanta copia, que non ferro ac 


_ wviribus debilitari frangique poſſit, Verum animum 
vincere, iracundiam cohibere ; victoriam temperare, 


adverſarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtute preftantem, 


non mods extollere jacentem, fed etiam amplificare 


ejus priſtinam dignitatem : bæc qui faciat, non ego 


only what was adapted 


— 8 WT Hh 


the leaſt part of that honour > 
ſhe yields it entirely to je, 


and acknowledges tis wholly 


yours; fince temerity and chance 


are never found, where <wiſ- 


dom and prudence are at the 


Helm. | 
= You have ſubdued a num 


berleſs multitude of nations, diſ 

perſed in many different countries, 

formidable by their barbarity 

and fierceneſs, and provided with 

every thing neceſſary for de- 

Fence. But then, you x en 
7 


ture and condition to be con- 


zuered. For nothing is fo powe- 


Aa- 


erful or formidable, but it 
may be cvercome by ſuperior 


force. But to overcome one's 


elf, to flifle reſentment, to flop 
victory in her career, to raiſe 
up a diſcomfited enemy, an ene- 
ny confiderable by his birth, . 
his underſtanding, and courage; 
and not only to raiſe him from 
a dejefted flate, but promote 
him to greater honours and 
dignities than he pofſefſed be- 
fore; He, I ſay, who atts in this 
manner, is not only to be com- 
pared with the greateſt men, but 
almsſt with the gods, 


C 3 eum 
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eum cum ſummis viris compare, ſed ſimillimum Deo 
judico. | 


III. Reason. There is ſomething tumultuous 
in battles, the bare relation of which creates a 
kind of mee N e acts 8 beneficence AX 
and clemency ſooth the mind agreeably, and gain 
the affeckions of all who hear them a 9K wad 

a Tiaque, C. Cæſar, bellice tuæ laudes, celebra- 
untur illæ quidem non folum noſtris, ſed pene omni- 
um gentium literis atque linguis ; neque ulla unguam 
tas de tuis laudibus conticeſcet : ſed tamen _ 
res, etiam dum audiuntur aut dum leguntur, obſtrepi 
clamore militum videntur & tubarum ſono, At vers © 
cum aliquid clementer, manſuete, juſte, moderate, 
ſapienter factum, in iracundia preſertim que eft ini: 
mica. conſilio, & in victoria que naturd inſolens & 
fuperba eft, aut audimus aut legimus : quo ſtudio in- 
cendimur, non modo in geſtis rebus, ſed etiam in 
fidis, ut eos ſepe, quos nunquam vidimus, dilj- 

 gamus ? 3 
d e vers, quem preſentem intuemur, cujus men- 


© Nour conguelts, Cæſar, auill ' formed in fight, as it were, 


irdeed be read in our anna, 
aud thoſe of almoſt all nations; 
nor æuill they be forgot by the 
nm diſtant poſterity. But 


when wwe read or hear rela- 


' tions of <yars ond battles, it 
* jo happens, I kno not hat, 


that the admiration it raiſes, 
is in ſome meaſure interrupted 
| by the tumulturs cries of fol- 


; aiers, and the clangor of” trums- .. 


7 pets. On the contrary, the ac- 
Cont of an action where cle- 


zucney, gentlene/c, Juſtice, mode- . 


ration and wiſdim, are conſþi- 


| aue, eſpecially if it be ger- 


tory, which is natura 


of anger, ever averſe to reflec- 
tion, and in the nid vic- 

hich i y Peaghty 
and infolent'; the relation, T ſay, 
of an attion like this, even in 
romance, raiſes ſuch kind, 8 
kwtly ſenſations of benevolence 
and eſſeem far the authors, that 
eve cannot avoid loving them, 
though they be ſtrangers to 


15. 8 
d But yen, Cæſar, whem 
ave have the happineſs to ſee; 
you hoſe heart, whoſe very 
foul we know; you <who have 
no defigns but ſuch as tend to 
„ preſerve 
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tem ſenſuſque eos cernimus, ut, quicquid belli for- 
tuna reliquum reipublice fecerit, id eſſe ſalvum ve- 
lis, quibus laudibus efferemus ? quibus ſtudiis proje- 
uemur ? qua benevolentia complectemun? Parietes 
medius fidius, C. Cæſar, ut mibi uidetur, blijus cu- 
rie ſibi gratias agere geſtiunt, quod brevi tempore 
futura 7 illa auftoritas in his majorum ſuorum & 


- 28 
. : 


0 4 biete in writing, for a French theme. 


The theme is to diſplay the religion and piety 

of marſhal Turenne, even in the midſt of battles 

1 „„ ( R 
3 The orator muſt begin with a common place, 
1 to repreſent how difficult it is for a general, at 
the head of a great army, not to be elated with 
pride, and not conſider himſelf infinitely ſuperior 


vi v D-/ No 8 


: to the reſt of men. Even the exterpal parts of 
2H war, the noiſe of arms, the cries of ſoldiers, &c. 
— conſpire to make him forget what he himſelf and 
what God is, It was on ſuch occaſions as theſe, 
— | that Salmoneus, Antiochus, and Pharaoh, had the 


„ impious boldneſs to think themſelves Gods; but it 
4 muſt be confeſſed, that religion and humility never 

z appear with more ſplendor, - when they render a 
4 man ſubmiſſive and obedient to God on occaſions 
JJ MPT ĩðV2v ĩð 
3 It was on ſuch occaſions that M. Turenne gave 
the greateſt proofs of his piety. : he was often ſeen 


'Þ preſerue to the commonrwealth, here are ſenſible of this att of 
s 3 aubatever of it has eſcaped the ruge genereſity; even theſe æualli ſeem 
| 3 of "wer ; What encomiums ſhall to expreſs their joy for the defi; 
we chuſe? by chat damonſira- yeu have of reflaring, them - to 
tions of meal and reſpect ſhall their antient ſplendar, aud the 
we diſcover ow acknowledg- ſenate to its former authority. 
ment ? Yer, Czfar ; all things FO OF. fort Þ > * 3 


* G 1 1 


. 
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to withdraw into woods, and in the midſt of the 
rain and dirt, proſtrate himſelf before God. He 


ordered maſs to be daily ſaid in the camp, and 


was preſent at it with ſingular devotion. 


Even in the heat of battle, when ſucceſs ap: 
infallible, and news was brought him of it 


from all quarters; he uſed to ſuppreſs the joy of 


the officers, by ſaying z If God does not ſup- 
port us, and finiſh his work, we may ſtill be 
4 defeated. | 


When this theme is read a 3 time to 


ſcholars, they mult be told which parts ought to 


be enlarged upon; and ſome hints muſt be given 


for allkng them to and thoughts. 


The e precedent topic is 2 handled by M. Maſca- 
ron, in the Janengs oration of M. Turenne. 


DO not imagine, gentlemen, chat our hero 


= loſt. thoſe religious ſenſations, at the head of 


« armies, and in the midſt of victories. Cer- 


< tainly, if there's any occaſion on which the 


« ſoul, zl of its own grandeur and perfection, 


1 < is in danger of forgetting God, it is in thoſe 
„ jlluſtrious ſtations where a man becomes as a 


« God to others, by the prudence of his conduct, 


« the mightineſs of his courage, the ſtrength of 


4 his arm, and the number of his ſoldiers ; and 


«© being wholly inſpired with glory, inſpires all 
8 the :i of the world with love, admiration, or 
„ terror, Even the externals of war, the ſound 


« of. Ea the glitter of arms, the. order of 


the troops, the ſilence of the ſoldiers, their 
„ ardor in fight; the beginning, progreſs and 
„ end of the victory z the different cries of the 


“ conquered and the conquerors ; all theſe aſſault 
ul on ſo many ſides, that Ew deprived 
1 of 


07 — „ 
« of all its wiſdem and moderation, it knows 
«« neither God, nor itſelf. It is then the impious 
<« Salmoneus dared to imitate the thunder of God 3 
% and anſwered the thunderbolts of heaven. with 
« thoſe of the earth; It was then the facrilegi- 
« ous Antiochus worſhipped nothing but his own 
e ſtrength and courage; and that the inſolent Pha- 
<< rach, ſwelled with the idea of his power, cried 
ce out, T am my own maker. But do religion 
and humility ever appear more majeſtic, than 
<< when they keep the heart of man, though in ſo 
* exalted a point of glory, in that ſubmiſſion and 
<< dependence which: the creature ought to obſerve 
« with regard to God ? _ 

„% M. Turenne was never more ſenſible that 
« there was a God over his head, than on thoſe 
« extraordinary occaſions, when others generally 
<< forget their Creator. It was then his prayers were 
e molt fervent. . We have ſeen him retiring into 
cc woods, where in the midſt of rain, and his 
« knees in dirt, he adored that God in oily 
ee humble poſture, before whom legions of angels 
<« tremble, and proſtrate themſelves. The lte — 
lites, to ſecure themſelves of victory, ordered 

« the ark of the covenant to be brought into their 
„ camp; and M. Turenne did not believe his 
« could be ſafe, if not fortified daily by the obla- 
« tion of the divine victim, who triumphed over 
« all the powers of hell. He aſſiſted at it with 
« ſuch devotion and modeſty, as inſpired awe 
<« in thoſe obdurate ſouls, on whom the fight of 
10 « fon tremendous myſteries made no impreſ- 
„ lion. 

Even in the progreſs of victory itſelf, and 

„in thoſe flattering moments, when a general 
e ſees fortune declare in his favour; his piety 
Was watchful, to prevent his giving the 4 Cod 
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„God the leaſt offence, 7 too haſty an aſſu- 

« rance of conquering. N the cries of 
victory echoed round him; the Officers 
4 flattered themſelves and Min fl alſo PEAR 5 c 

e urance of ſucceſs; he yet checked Ld the 
| extreme emotions of joy, in which human 
| BY undo. gt a ſhare by theſe words, highly 
e worthy of his. V 670 dogs not Igor t 
, and acaemp 90 1 work, we 155 7M. be 


| | | £ dated. 4 TIF Yu dt | 


511 11 CE 


The ſame topic talen how Me Flier, 


The orator mult n wi faying, M, To 

, renne has ſhewn _ at begin lh that piety, id at- 

tended with ſuce 7, and that 5 warrior is invin- 

4. bei: When his faith is ſtrong, He referred the 
ork of his vittories to bu, : one, and P! laced his 
dence in him onl 7. 

The Re rat en give an inſtance of ſome 
wary action. That great man we all the 
forces of Germany with a few troo The battle 

was obſtinate and eb At Iohgih th e enemy 
began to retire, The Forge cry out, victory is 
=: But M. Turenne ſays to them, Hold, our 
„ unte is nat in our on power, aud we ourſelves "Foal 
be vanquiſhed, if the Lord does not affiſt us , and 
ſo wrong his eyes to heaven, he wail for che vic- 
an bs rom God alone, 
ere the orator ſhall add. a little common 
place, to ſhew how hard it is to be victorious, 
and humble at the ſame time, Two thoughts, 
which - muſt be variouſly turned, and repreſented 
in different lights, will form this . common place. 
I: is uſual for a conqueror to aſcribe the victory 
to bimſelf, and to look upon himſelf as — 
40 of it; and *** * returns 2 al 


F 
4 


| 
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thanks 5 it, it is W 15 to be 0b dl he ſe- 
cretly reſerves to himſelf ſome 
Which | is due to God only. ad glory 
MN. Turenne did not act in that manner. When 
he marches, when he defends. a place, when he 
0 ken aa FA he nd when he ln 

ex rom, and refers CPE to 
Sol. Fach part muſt have a culiar thoug ht. 
«« M, 5 —— has ſhewn, 2 45 is invĩ- 
6 gorated, when ſupported by religious princi- 
e ples; that there is/a pious magnanimity which 
„ gives ſucceſs in ſpite of dangers and obſtacles ; 
„ and that a warrior, Whole is inſpired with 
6 faith, pd makes $. (are FINE to. the God of 
© battles who directs them, is invincible. bs 
« As M. Turenne owes all his glory to God, 
+ ſo he refers it all to him, and has no other conki- | 
« dence, but that which is founded. in 'the name 
« of the Lord. © Why cannot I here. relate one 
of thoſe conſiderable actions, in which he at- 
<« tacked all the forces of Germany with a few 
c troops! he marches three days, paſſes three ri- 
evers, comes up with the enemy, fights them. 
4 Numbers on one fide, and * on the other, 
£6 keep fortune long in ſuſpence. At laſt courage 


t ſtops the multitude ; the enemy are confuſed and 


2 begin to retire. A voice is heard, crying, Vic- 
„ tory. Then the E eee eee 
« which the heat of battle raiſes, and lays with a 
«© ſeyere tone; Hold, our fate is not in our own 
4 bands, darn" aha be defeated, if tbe 
Lord does not alſiſt us, At theſe words, he 
s turns his eyes towards heaven, whence he te- 
4 ceives aſſiſtance; and continuing 40 give or- 
„ ders, he waits ſubmiſſively, between hope and 
” fear, * the definitive e of 1 2 


ad l Bu. 


44 © How 
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"8 « How diffult ! is it, gentlemen, to be victe⸗ 
< xious and humble at the ſame time ! The ſuc- 


«« ceſſes of war leave, I know not what fen- 
* fible pleaſure in the foul, which fills and poſ- 
4 ſeſſes it entirely. We aſcribe to ourſelves a 


* riority of er and ſtren we crown 
2 2 with 27 own hands: Gor a ſecret 
« triumph in ourſelves : we Took upon thoſe lau- 
rels which are gathered with labour and pains, 
< and are often ſprinkled with our blood, as our 
«© property; and even when we give God ſo- 
.< {emn "thanks, and hang up in churches torn 
_< and bloody colours taken from the enemy; 
wat danger is there, that vanity will not ex- 


< tinguiſh ſome part of the acknowledgment ; 


chat we blend the encomiums we think are 
4 owing to ourſelves; with the vows we make 


to the Lord; and reſerve fome little portion of 
the incenſe we are going to burn upon his 


Altars? 


<< It was on we occaſions, that M. Turenne 


diveſting himſelf of all his pretenſions, aſcribed 
all the glory to him alone to whom it law- 
- < fully belongs. If he marches, he acknow- 
& fſedges it is God that conducts and guides him. 
kk he defends a ſtrong hold, he is ſenſible the 
24 enemy will diſpoſleſs him of it, # God is not 
* on his ſide. If he is intrenched, he thinks 
God makes a rampart, to ſecure him from all 
inſults. It he fights, he knows whence he 
2 draws all his ſtrength; and if he triumphs, he 


« thinks he ſees an inviſible. hand crowning | him 


4 from heaven.” 5 5 
Fl here ſubjoin ſome pa ene rom 
the beft authors, which A xp ro 


well adapted to 
form- the taſte of youth, both for reading and 
compoſing. What generally gives the greateſt 
3 to . the demonſtrative kind, are 


deſcriptions, 
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ͥeſcriptions, parallels, and common places. In 

order to know all their art and delicacy, we have 
nothing to do, but to diveſt them of all their or- 
naments, and expreſs them in a common and or- = 
dinary manner ; *tis that I call the reducing things 
to a plain and ſimple propoſition. . I'll endeavour 
to give examples of it in each Lind. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


I. The retired life of M. de Lamoignon in the coum- 
try, during the vacation. 


A ſimple propoſition. I wiſh I cul repreſent 
him to you, when he went to paſs the vacation at 
Baſville, after all his labours and fatigues in the 
court of judicature. You would then ſee him 
ſometimes employed in husbandry z ſometimes 
meditating on the harangues he was to make at 
| the opening of the court; ſometimes reconciling 
the differences A the peaſants in one of the 
_ alleys of his gard 
d Why 360 I repreſent him to you as he 
4 was, when he went to 155 aſide the burthen of 
his employment, and to enjoy a noble repoſe, 
<« in his retreat at Baſville, after a tedious fatigue; 
c at a diftance from the noiſe of the town, and 
the hurry of buſineſs? You would ſee him apply- 
«« ing himſelf ſometimes to the innocent amuſements 
of husbandry, raiſing his thoughts to the inviſible 
> 28 of God, bye viſible miracles of nature. 

Sometimes meditating upon the eloquent and grave 
« diſcourſes which taught and inſpired juſtice every 
year; in which he gave a deſcription of him- 
«+ ſelf, without deſign, by forming the idea of a 
08 good man, Sometimes reconciling differences 
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« which animoſity, jealouſy, or evil counſel pro- 
« duce among country people; being better 
« pleaſed, and perhaps greater before God, when 


Setter the rept 00. in family, at the - 


« bottom of a gloomy walk, and upon a tribunal 
7: bee, than when he gave his verdict upon the 
« greateſt eſtates 6 * 


II. The modeſty of M. 7 urenne. His private life. 
A fimple propoſition, No perſon ever ſpoke 


more modeſtly IP If himſelf than M. Turenne. He 
related his moſt ſurpriſing victories, as though he 


had no ſhare in them. At his return from the 


moſt glorious campaigns, he ſhunned encomiums, 
and was afraid of appearing in the King's pre- 
ſence, for fear of applauſe. It was then, in a pri- 
vate ſtate, and among a few friends, that he exer- 
ciſed himſelf in the virtues of civil life. He con- 


an Woot accndance'y dee 


every one obſerves and admires him. | 
«« Who ever performed ſuch t exploits, 
« and who more reſerved in ſpeaking of them ? 


„When he gained an vie. e himſelf. 
<< aſcribed it to the enemy's overſight, and not to 


his own abilities. When he ſve. an account 
< of a battle, he forgot nothing, but its being 
gained by his own conduct. If he related any 
28 = thoſe actions which had rendered him ſo 6 
n mous, one would have concluded, he had only 
been a bare ſpectator, and mi t doubt whether 
< he himſelf or fame were miſtaken. When he 
returned from thoſe glorious campaigns, which 
'« immortalize him, he avoided af acclamations 


e of the people; he bluſhed at his victories; he 
© 64 * applauſes with the ſame air that ochers 


| i dee, fn) rio, by M. Flechier. | 
9 make 


1 "= 
- 
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„ make ebe and was almoſt afraid of 


* waiti the King, being obliged, through 
N er F patiently the. ame which 
„ his Majeſty never failed to honour him with. 

„ Tt was then, in the calm ſe of a private 
„ ſtate, that this Prince, diveſting himſelf of all 
the glory he had acquired i in the Feld, and ſhut- 
ting himſelf up with a ſmall company of choſen 
friends, he filently practiſed the virtues of civil 
e life: fincere in his words, plain in his actions, 
4 faithful in friendſhip, exact in his duty, regular 
„ in his wiſhes, and , even in the minuteſt 
« things. He concealed himſelf ; but his fame 
on * him. He walks without attendance ; 
« bute one images him riding in a triumphal 
3 — When people ſee kita, they compute 
ce the number of the enemies he has overcome, and 
<< not the attendants that follow him. Though he 
be alone, they figure him ſurrounded with his 
<< attendant virtues and victories. There is ſome- 
thing inexpreſſibly great and noble in this vir- 
„ ftuous ſimplicity; and the leſs _haughty * IS, 
« the more venetable he appears.” 


III. The honourable reception M. de Tirene met 
worth from the AN upon his return from the 


0 2 mpaigu. 90. 


| A fimple propoſition. Renown en un- 
der the Fg > were obliged, | rk 

_ their return from the held, to avoid meeting ir 
friends; and to come into the city by night, to 
prevent giving any jealouſy to the Prince, who 
uſed to receive them with great coldneſs; after 
Wich they ſtood undiſtinguiſned among the po- 
pulace. M. Turenne had the good fortune to live 
under a King, who indulge _— 2g higheſt ap- 


Page! ; and who had he been deſirous of 8 | 
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have laviſhed them upon him. * 
the field as a private perſon comes from taking a 


+. The looks, the praiſes, the acclamations of 4 


ple made no impreſſion on him, 
c * uffer me to put you in mind of thoſe fatal 


* ages of the ee empire, when private men 
* were not permitted to be virtuous or renowned; 


c becauſe the Princes were ſo wicked, that they 


* puniſhed both virtue and glory. After their 


c generals had conquered provinces and king- 


_ « doms, they were obliged upon their return to 


& avoid meeting their friends; to come into the 
« city by night, to prevent their drawing too 
« much the eyes of the people upon them; ſo 


* far were they from aſpiring to the honour of a 


80 triumph. A cold embrace, without the leaſt 


«« conference or diſcourſe, was all the * a 


« Prince gave to a man who had ſaved 


from the Emperor's ca- 


.<c me After returning 
e binet, through which he only paſſed, he was 
* forced to mix among the croud of other ſlaves. 


And being received with a ſbort embrace, without a 


{ 2 F 1 


tion, by M. Maſearos.. 


<< eclipſed by that of his "ſubj 


* word being ſpoke to bim, he mixed with the other 


% ſlaves.” 

d M. Turenne had the ha pineſs to live under, 
« and ſerve a monarch, whoſe virtue cannot be 
No grandeur or 
glory can interrupt that of e ſun which — 
<< us; and the moſt important actions atchie ved by 


* ſubjects, never give any uneaſineſs to a Prince 
When his own magnanimity convinces him that 
they deſerve them. And indeed the marks of 


c eſteem. and confidence which the King ſhewed 
«« M. Turenne, were equivalent to the glor "= 
« a OR. The e Lora HWA 

F 1. 8 ee ra- t Tacity 


© been 
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$6. been as great as thoſe diſtinctions, had the King 


ce found him inclinable to receive favours. But 
tc that which was the effect of juſt policy in the un- 
« happy times, when virtue had nothing to fear 
« ſo much as its luſtre and ſplendor, was in him 
the reſult of natural and artleſs modeſty. 
He returned from his triumphant campaigns | 


d with the ſame indifference and tranquillity, as 


« if he had come from taking a walk; not 
« ſo much affected with his own glory as the 
cc reſt of the world were, although the people 


<< preſſed to ſee him. | Thoſe who had the ho- 


«© nour of his acquaintance, ' pointed him out in 
cc aſſemblies, with their eyes, their geſtures, and 
ce voices, to ſuch as did not know him. Though 
«© his preſence only, without any attendance or 
d equipage, made that almoſt divine impreſſion 
< on the minds of people which ſo ſtrongly en- 


* gages reſpect, and is the ſweeteſt and moſt 
ce innocent fruit of heroic virtue; yet all theſe 


ce circumſtances, ſo adapted to make a man either 
. pride himſelf with a ſecret vanity, or induce 


<« him to publiſh his ſecret acts, wrought no 
« change in the tranquillity of his ſoul ; and for 


“ whathe cared, his victories and criumphs — 2 


6c . been buried in oblivion. 


TV. The Queen f England's aße by a. al 
A ſimple Propoſition. The Queen was obliged 


to leave her kingdom. She ſailed out of the En- 


gliſh ports in ſight of the rebel fleet, which pur- 
ſued her cloſe. This voyage was far different 


from that ſhe had made on the ſame ſea, when ſhe 


went to take poſſeſſion of the ſcepter of Great 


Britain. At that time every en was 1 4 | 
Now all are ee 5 


5 by * 3 * 2 * = w * , . 0 ; 
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h The Queen was obliged to leave her 
« dom. 9 ——ç— ſhe failed Oat of the Engi 
c ports in ſight of the rebellious navy, which 
 ««. chaſed her ſo cloſe, that ſhe almoſt heard their 
<« cries and infolent threats. Alas ! how different 
<« was this voyage from that ſhe made on the | 
„ ſame ſea, when, coming to take poſſeſſion of 
< the ſcepter of Great Britain, ſhe ſaw the bil- 
4e Jows ſmooth themſelves, as it were, under her, 

« and pay homage to the Queen of the ſeas?! 
No chaſed, purſued by her implacable enemies, 
& who had been ſo audacious as to draw up an accu- 

« ſation againſt her; ſometimes juſt eſcaped, fome- 
* her fortune ſhi every 
quarter of an hour, having no other affiſtance 
«© but God and her own. immoveable courage; 
% neither winds, nor fails 1 to favour ber 
40 . flight. 


PARALLELS. 


85 I call thoſe places where the orator . 
together and compares contrary or different ob- 
jects. Theſe paintings give very great pleaſure | 
to the mind, by the variety of images they repre- 
ſent to it, and very much embelliſh a diſcourſe. 
We have already taken notice of ſome of them 
in the precedent deſcriptions, * now give 
ſome more eee e 
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worry is 


I. Panaiur Ava 1 Trot and the ca. . 
Ainal de Bouillon. 


_ A ſimple Propoſition. While M. Turenne 
| unreal pc ſtrong holds, and van- 
| quiſhing the enemy 3 the Cardinal de Bouillon was 
converting heretics, and repairing churches. - 
Þ The Queenof England's funeral oration by M. Boſſuet. 
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Of Compoption. N 
1% How great was his joy, after the taking 
« of fortreſſes, to ſee his illuſtrious nephew more 
«« glorious by his virtues than by his awful robes; 


„ opening and re-confecrating churches, under 
the direction of a Monarch equally pious and 


« powerful. The one advanced military glory, 
tc the other extended the ſacred flame of reli- 
« gion: the one beat down ramparts, the other 


„ repaired altars: the one ravaged the lands of 


« the Philiſtines, the other carried the ark around 
« the tents of Iſrael ; and then uniting their 
tc wiſhes, as their hearts were before, the nephew 
<« ſhared in the ſervices the uncle performed for the 


© ſtate; and the uncle partook of thoſe performed 


& by the nephew for the church, 


IT. ParRALLEL between ſudden and languiſhing © 5 


diſeaſes. | 


k cc 'Tis true, he did not undergo thoſe cruel 
<« pains which pierce the body, tear the ſoul, 


& and in a moment extinguiſh the 3 of 


a ͤſick perſon. But if God's mercy ſoftnec 
the ſeverity of his repentance, his juſtice in- 
<« creaſed its duration; and as much ſtrength of 
„ mind was required to ſupport that long trial, 
nas if it had been ſhorter and more ſevere. L 

Indeed, nature colle&ts her whole ſtrength, 


44 when attacked by ſudden and violent diſeaſes; 


< the heart fortifies itſelf with its whole fund of 
« conſtancy. Exceſs of pain, on theſe occa- 
« fions, makes us more inſenſible; and if we 
« ſuffer much, we have ſtill the comfort of 
ce thinking we ſhall not ſuffer long. But lan- 


7 * guithing diſeaſes are ſo much the more ſevere, 


| M. Turexne's funeral oration * M. Montauſer's funeral bra«. 
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= Of Compoſition. 
«© as we cannot foreſee when they will end. We 
« muſt bear both with the ſickneſs and the me- 
4 dicines, which are no leſs grievous. Nature 
«© is every day more and more oppreſſed 1 its 
«« ſtrength decays every inſtant ; and patience leſ- 
. ſens, a8 the ſick perſon grows weaker. 2 5 


III. won: The Queen A the poor in 
the 8 and Jy in the King's glory and 


triumph 5. 


1 « Faithful companions of her viety, who now 

© bewail her death, you "= ran} o her, when ſhe 

ke walked in this chriſtian pomp, between two lines 
« of poor, ſick or dying perſons ter far in 

_« thus voluntarily diveſting herſelf of her grandeur, 
« and more glorious, in imitating the humility 
e and patience of Chriſt Jeſus, than when ſhe 

« ſhared in the glory and triumphs of the King 

her conſort, in a ſplendid and 2 car 

ce between two ranks of victorious ſoldiers. /» 


Tv. Pan RALLEL between a wicked 2 an iqmorant 
bj judge. | | 


iS W He would have ry it the moſt efſen- 
« tial defect in his employment, had he not made 
« his intentions as clear and obvious, as he be- 
| << leved them upright and juſt; and indeed, it 
| «© was a uſual faying with him, that there was 
„ little difference between a corrupt and an ig- 
<<, norant judge: the one has, at leaſt, the pre- E 
0 cepts of his duty, and the image of his in- 4 
ice before his eyes; but the other ſees not 6 | 
25 the good or evil he does: che one fins vitingly; 


5 er, Hemel oration M. Lambi Tn 
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07 Compoſition: 3 37 5 D 
&« and is therefore the more inexcuſable; but the 
te Other ſins without remorſe, and is the more 


cc « incorrigible ; but they are equally criminal with' 


d to thoſe they condemn, either through 


« „ be, or through malice. Whether a a 


cc fon is hurt by a-mad or a blind man, the 

« js ſtill the ſame. And with regard to tho 
« who are undone, it avails little whether it be 
ce by a man who deceives them, or one who is 
ce himfelf deceived. 1 25 


COMMON PLACES. 
Having already cited ſeveral, I'll give but one 


4 here, in which the en and difficulty of 


the employment of the n Lieutenant de Police 1 in 


Paris are repreſented. 


The inhabitants of a well-governed city en- 
de joy the benefit of the order and regulations 
* thereof, without conſidering - the trouble and 
“ pains of thoſe who eſtabliſh, or preſerve it; 
© Myc: after the ſame manner as all mankind en- 

y the benefit of the celeſtial motions, without 
any knowledge of them; and even, the more 
ce the uniformity of political order reſembles that 


Hof the celeſtial bodies, the leſs tis obſervable; 


and conſequently is always leſs known, the more 
<6 perfect it is. But he who ſhould know its foun- 
dation, would be aſtoniſhed. To repair per- 
<< petually the immenſe conſumption of the neceſ- 
„ faries of life in ſuch a city as Paris, ſome. of 
„ whoſe ſources may be dried up by a mul- 
e titude of accidents ; to reſtrain the tyranny 
of merchants and trades-people, with regard to. 


<< the publick, and at the ſame time to encourage 


40 er traffick; to prevent the encroachments of 


: Ant if Lame | 4» 200 e 
— « the 


38 cd — KS 
cc the people upon one another, which often are 
t di * unravel ; to diſcover in a boundleſs 
<« croud all iſe. who can ſo eaſily Ns their 
«©. pernicious tricks in it; to purge the commu- 
44 nity of, or not tolerate them farther. than as 
% they may be uſeful to it, by employments 
«« which none but themſelves would underta 
4 or could ſo well manage; to keep ſuch abuſes, 
sé as muſt happen, within the exact limits of the 
c neceſſity which they are always ready to break 
« through; to confine them to the obſcurity to 
« which they onght to be ſentenced ; and not to 
c take them from it, by too notorious and re- 
«6 markable iſhments; to be ignorant -of ſuch 
things as had better be unknown than puniſh- 
« ed; and to puniſh but ſeldom. and to a good 
„ purpoſe; to penetrate by ſubterraneous paſſages 
„ into the private and reſerved conduct of fami- 
lies; and to keep thoſe ſecrets with which they 
c were not truſted, ſo long as there may be no 
e occaſion to make uſe of them; to be every 
© where without being ſeen; in a word, to move 
«or ſtop at pleaſure an infinite and tumultuous 
6 multitude 3 and to be ever the active and ak 
«© 'moſt unknown ſoul of this great body; theſe 
&“ are, in general, the functions of the civil ma- 
4 giſtrates in the city of Paris. One would ima- 
4 gine, that a ſingle perſon was not ſufficient for 
«all; becauſe of the number of things he is to 
t take cognizance of; of the views and de- 
c ſigns he muſt purſue; the application that muſt 
e be uſed; or the variety of conduct or cha- 
4 racters he muſt aſſume. But the public voice 
« will declare, whether M. D'Argenſon is equal 
to theſe ſeveral functions 
Is obvious, that ſuch models, fo beautiful and 
perft& in their kind, being propoſed to youth, ei- 
ther for reading, or for ſubjects of compaſition, 
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. adapted to raiſe their genius, and 
the inventive faculty, eſpecially when ex, 


ke] and illuſtrated by an able maſter ; which 
was one reaſon that induced me to make choice 
of theſe examples in the demonſtrative kind, being 


moſt ſuſceptible of embelliſnments. 


After. they have read a pretty conſiderable num- 
ber of theſe 6 a ſelected from good authors, 


it will. be proper to make them obſerve the diffe- 


rence in ſtyle and character; and even the faults, 
if any occur, both in ſtyle and diction. 

I A hitherto cited but four authors; not but 
there are ſeveral others, out of which I might ex- 


tract the like examples; but it was proper to limit 
myſelf to a certain number, and thoſe above cited fell 


in my way: they are all extraordinary; but then 


wed 25 all different, there being no reſemblance 


of them, each forming a peculiar 

1 x diſtinguiſhes them ; and perhaps 
they may not be without ſome faults. 

hat is moſt diſtinguiſhable in M. Flechier, is, 

a purity of diction, elegance of ſtyle, rich and 


florid expreſſions, beautiful thoughts, a prudent 


vivacity of imagination, and the conſequence of 


tt, that is, a wonderful art in painting objects, and 


them, as it were, ſenſible and obvious. 
But then, 1 think a kind of monotony and uni- 


formity run through all his writings; he has every 


where almoſt the ſame turns, the ame figures, 


3 the ſame method: The antitheſis engroſſes very 


near all his thoughts, and often enervates, by an 
endeavour to embelliſh them. When that figure 
is f paringly uſed, and properly applied, it has a 
beautiful effect. Thus it happily concludes the 
magnificent elogium of Lewis XIV. . ſpoke by M. 

F *chier, Pe By aalen. he a ; King 5 oy ten- 
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40 © Of Compoſition. 
derneſs, always a father. When it turns on a pla 

of words, it is 24 ſo valuable; 4 Happy be, — 
did not go in purſuit of riches! More happy be, 
- 1000 refuſed them, ben they went to him This 
may even become tedious, though it be 
ever ſo juſt, if it be too often repeated. * I bo does 
not know, ſhe was admired in an age when others 
are not known ? How great was her wiſdom, at 
= time when others have ſcarcely the uſe of reaſon ! 
And how able was ſhe to give advice, at a time 
ruhen others are ſcarce capable of receiving it: 
MN. Boſſuet writes in a quite different manner, 
He did not amuſe himſelf with the ſuperficial or- 
naments of oratory; and even ſometimes neglected 
the too ſlaviſn rules of the purity of diction, and 
aims at the grand, the ſublime, and pathetic. It 
is true indeed, he is leſs uniform and equal, which 
is the characteriſtic of the ſublime ſtyle: but on 
the other hand, he raiſes, raviſhes, and tranſportz. 
The ſtrongeſt and moſt lively figures are com- 
mon, and, as it were, natural to him. =. 
$70 admirable mother, wife, and F 
«© and worthy of better fortune, were the — 
« of this world of any moment! But ou 
4 muſt ſubmit to your fate. 

„ She ſaw with aſtoniſhment, wg her hour 

„ Was come, that God was going to take the 

% King her ſon, as it were by the f wa to con- 
4 duct him to his throne, She ſubmitted more 
than ever to that ſovereign hand, which from 
„ the higheſt heavens holds the reins of all em- 
„ pires; and deſpiſing the thrones that may be 
60 + uſurped, the fixed all her affection on chat 


2M. d. nt 's fune- neral oration. _ 7 9! 
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Of Compoſition, * 41 
10 kingdom, where there is no fear of rivals e, 
and where competitors view one another withe, | 
(e out jealouſy. 29 
le draws the portrait of Cromwel, as follows. 
« 'A man aroſe of an incredible depth of under - 
« ſtanding, a refined hypocrite as well as able 
_ « politician, capable to undertake and conceal 
« all things; equally active and ind ible in 
00 and war, who never left any thing to 
66 Eu which he could force from her by coun- 
« ſel or forecaſt; but in all things elſe ſo vigi- 
« lant and ready, that he never loſt any oppor- 
Z *<« tunity ſhe put in his way. In a word, one of 
q « thoſe reſtleſs and audacious ſpirits, that ſeem 
” « born to turn the world upſide down. 
t In another place, he deſcribes the manner in 
which the princeſs Henrietta Anne of England was 
almoſt miraculouſly delivered out of the hands of 
the rebels. 
e In ſpite of the ſtorms of the ocean, and 
«© the more violent commotions of the earth, Gd 
ny her on his wings, as the eagle does her 
young ones, carries her into that kingdom; 
ike her in the boſom of the n her mother, 
4c or rather, in the boſom of the olic Church. 
„What ſhall I fay more? Hear all in one 
« word; Daughter, Wife, Mother, Miſtreſs, 
. Queen ſuch as our wiſhes would have formed 
__*Eher; 1 than all, r | 
« Queen ; ſhe performed every d out pre- 
1 en; and was not only humble amidſt all 
| her _—_ but amidſt the whole circle of 
3 virtues, 8 
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"4 Sue} aß the Lord, what a blow haſt thou 
ſtruck ! the whole earth is aſtoniſhed | 


4 now 


He ſometimes employs antitheſes, but they are 
fublime in his orations. . Notwithſtandi * 
4 ill ſucceſs of his arms, (meaning King Charles I.) 
« and though his enemies were able to conquer 
e him, yet they were not able to force him to 
« baſe fubmiſſions ; gue 58 8 refuſed 

that was xeaſona while a conqueror, 
9 gs mac rejected whatever was weak and un- 
* 26 while a priſoner.  . 

Maſcaron has ſamething of the character 


of the two authors above mentioned, but does 
not reſemble them in every reſpect. He is at the 
fame time very elegant and great; but, in my 


opinion, leſs florid than the one, 8 
than the other. Art does not with ſo much 


dſtentation in him as in the former, which is a 


great art; . er his genius vas not. fo 
fruitful and t of the latter. 

„% Heathen _ e would have raiſed ſtatues 90 
« him under the Cæſars; and Chriſtian Rome 
4 finds him worthy of f admiration under the kos- 
c tiffs of the . e. Chriſt Jeſus. | 
M. Turenne, when congueror of the enemies 
« of the ſtate, never created ſo univerſal and ſen- 
4. Hble a joy to France, as M. Turenne conquered 
<< 3 and ſubjected to the yoke of * 
ce 


Angels of the higheſt order in the hicrarch 


14 — e u Providence to guard 


how great was 


or 8 — 1 of Heaven at the converſion o 1 — 


<< Fre; and ach aht, TeJaycings che er 
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. of military 


1 1— _ 
fumes of the. prayers. of this new catholic were 
is received; ee waſted them to nr of 
cc the altar of the b reigning 
ce the foo of the altar ef the. 
„ 
6c great wor bat no 
« man ever ſolicited leſs PRI of the ſpec- 
44 tators, 
4 But though chere was u harth in Rig 
_ & behaviour on theſe be yet ſuch was his 
* modeſty, that his couritenance diſcovered he 
> en in Aten, be en, . 8. 


„n his diſcowk, be was as fice from che 

"Pan. modefty, as from that of 
cannot a. great maſter effe n 
i co form lime enius 7 No ſooner had M 
« Turenne given his firſt counſels, but he found 

te there was no gocaſion for more 3 being Pre- 

N andentiunngs PORN 
++ the happy and . chis great 
4 Nass rch's =. manner as we 
_ <6 fre a thunder-bolt Kaen ek in an inſtant 
|  wikin a Gon) hen, break out, ftrike 
% and bear LS B 

caree Ighted in the Kin 
3 arkle, break out and 
“ with terror univ 
The author of che Common Place upon he "Wa 
tions of the Lieutenant de Police, has a character 
very different from the three others. The little 
ſpecimen I gave of it is exquiſite, and muſt ap- 
a FR the , Bert a fü e wa its 8 
affected, thou u was very ſulcep- 

tible of thoſe bright and florid turns; but he choſe 
W 
manner. | 
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The e elogiums c ompoſed by the ſame 
author, being of that kind of eloquence which the 


Latins call light and fubtil ; Its = is, as it thoul; 


be, more ſimple ; but it is a ſimplicity, accom- 
wich a great deal of wit, as will a 
m ſome ſelect paſſages I ſhall now Cite : Thicke 
will- ſhew, that every thing he ſays is his own, 
to. uſe the ſame terms this author does in ſpeaking 
of. one of his brother academicians ; to Pitch 1 
would willingly ſubjoin, and his manner of EX- 
reffing it.” 5 
e there find e Vt copied from'ngtare'; 
and very natural, but ar the lame time very lively 
defer? ons. 
| Dodart, fays he, in the elogium of that 


lege member of the royal academy, was 


« naturally grave and ſerious ; and the C 

&© attention with which he always nk lrg 
« himſelf, was not of a caſt to make him 

« But this ſeriouſneſs, fo far from 3 4 


« or auſtere, diſcovered pretty plainly a fund of 


« that prudent and Joy, which is the fruit 
« of the moſt pure on, and an undiſturbed 
t conſcience. This diſpoſition is not productive 
«, of ſtarts of gaiety, but of an even ſweetneſs of 


«< temper which yet may become gaiety, for ſome 


« moments, and by a kind of ſurprie; from the 
* whole an air 0 reſults, which belongs 
e to 87 only, and is not even inſpired by dig. 


e N. de Vauban deſpiſed that ſuperficial polite- 
cc neſs which 1 the 33 of people, and 
e under whic deal of barbarity is oſten 
te concealed ; but his goodneſs, humanity, and 
ce liberality formed d Lind of: iteneſs more 
« ſeldom met with; it being entirely in the heart. 
« Twas natural for ſuch an aſſemblage of vir- 


85 mes to neglect che exterior, which indeed be- 


* long | 


Of Compoſition us 
4 long to them; but then, vice can too eaſily aſ- 
e ſume them. | 
40 It is allowed, that Cicero has ſerved as 2 mo- 
6 del for dialogue, and for this method of treat- 
in 5 . Hane (he means the 2 phy of 


M. du Hamel) but he is likewiſe ding 
66 by the n= and correctneſs of hi 
and, what is ſtill more important, by 
e number of ingenious and delicate ex — ig 
« with which his works are interwoven. Theſe 
are philoſophical reaſonings, which have hap- 
< pily loſt their natural, at leaſt their uſual je- 
.«« juneneſs, by paſſing through a florid imagina- 
tion; and yet without taking any more from 
99 than a juſt proportion of beauty. Whatever 
is to be adorned only to a certain degree, 1s 
ever moſt difficult to embelliſh. 
Father Malbranche's Enquiry after. Truth is 
60 diſtinguiſhed on account of the great art with 
<< which abſtracted truths are therein —— 
in a clear light; in joining them together, and 
in ſtrengthning them by their union. The dic- 
tion is not only pure and correct, but has like- 
« wiſe all the dignity requiſite to the ſubjects, 
and all the graces they could admit. Not that 
< he took any pains to cultivate the talents of the 
<« imagination 3 on the contrary, he always un- 
«« deryalued them. But he was born with a great 
«© and lively imagination, which laboured for her 
e ungrateful owner, in ſpite of himſelf ; and a- 
„ dorned reaſon by concealing herſelf from her.” 
Botany is not an idle ſedentary ſcience, that 
may be attained in the calm repoſe of a ſtudy. 
It will have us ramble over mountains and fo- 
e reſts ; climb ſteep rocks, and expoſe ourſelves 
“ upon 'the brink of precipices, The only books 
e that can inſtruct us effectually in this ſcience, 


= Rove been 11 at random. over the whole 
2 6 ſurface 


« formed, with 


a 


% ce Cunpoſtion 


« ſurface ef che earth; and we mult reſolve to. 
«« undergo the fatigue and danger of ſearching and 5 


« collefing them, + His 1 inc lination 
made Him ſurmount all ings. Thoſe frightful 
4 and inacceſſjble rocks, with which he was ſur- 


<« rounded on all ſides in the Pyrenees, were tranſ- 
to him, into a magnificent 


adapted to inſtruct youth 
and reaſonable uſe that is to be made 
«« M. Parent was "charged ing b 
c ſcurely ;_ for we are frank, wh ag in ſome 
« meaſure, a law made antiently in „by 
Which the actions and characters e Ale deal 
ac were examined before j — was 


upon the tribute to be 
4 A certain King of FECT hs Nos Nero for 


_ < an extraordinary , fit for all parts; that 


«< he might hve. aid he, a whole company in 


4 him alone. It may likewiſe be ſaid, that there 
| « was n entire academy of ſciences in M. de la 


„Hire alone. 

In ſpeaking of M. Leibnitz, who had acquired 
almoſt the Sho circle of knowledge: We 
Wm Fre li obliged to divide him in this 

ot Hg » Philoſophically fpeaking, to re- 
Sc him into his conſtituent parts. Of many 
«« Hercules s, the antients made but one; and of 
« M. eee we ſhall make ſeveral learn- 


A men. E 
. 5 rs, hy 


ry and | 
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n b He went into Auvergne, Languedoc, Pro- 


te vence, on the Alps, and the Pyrenees ; and did 
4 not return, till he had got together numerous 


tx colonies of plants, defigned for replanting this 


« deſert, that is, the royal garden, which was fo 


_ «« unfurniſhed with plants, that it was no longer a 
"6G den.“ „ F <6" 2, 


* 


f we were allowed to ſearch for imperfettions 


am ſo many . beauties, we might perhaps ſuſ- 


pect One to be in a certain turn of thoughts, ſome- 


thing too uniform, (though they are very much 


diverſified) which terminates the greateſt part of 
the articles by a ſhort and lively touch in a ſenten- 
tious way, and ſeems intended to poſſeſs the con- 
cluſion of the periods, as a poſt which belongs to 


tit, excluſive of all others. e e 
bat raiſes the underſtanding ſpbculd likewiſe raiſe 


the 2 
The ſame piety that made him worthy entring 


the church, kept him at a diſtance from it. 
The ſame cauſe that kept him at a diſtance, made 


him worthy of it. = . 
The more the eyes have ſeen, the more reaſon 
fees. . | 


What be believed, be ſaw ; whereas others be- 


| lieve what they ſee, &c. | 
I fhouldbe afraid, that a model of ſuch autho- 
rity might, one day or other, make eloquence 


degenerate into thoſe touches, called © ftimuli qui- 
dam & ſubiti iftus ſententiarum, in Seneca; which, 
in the opinion of the ſame author, ſeem, by their 
ftudied affectation, to beg applauſe 3 and which 
was unknown to the judicious antients. d Apud an- 


_ tiquos nondum captabatur plaufibilis oratio. 


We muſt, however, not reject them entirely; 
for they may give a great deal of grace and even 
J © "TO Rpiie 9. 7 
_ © Epiſt, No. | -” 8 | 
8 force 
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force to an oration, as we often find in the author in 


Wr 


queſtion, and as I ſhall take notice elſewhere 
n he abuſed, 


which therefore obliges me to inſiſt frequency and 
en, W e 


2 . 
Nees 


2 ane N 902 


0 H AP. 1 U. 
of the reading and explanation of = TY 


I Have already Gb in treating of the va- 
rious duties of a rhetoric profeſſor with regard 
to el „that this part was one of the moſt 
eſſenti and may, in one ſenſe, be ſaid to com- 
prize all the reſt. Tis, indeed, in the explana- 
tion of authors, that the maſter applies the pre- 
cepts, and teaches youth to make uſe of them in 


Com 


* The rules which relate to the explaining of au- 
thors, are, no doubt, proper to a certain point or 


degree, to all the claſſes; but they belong to rhe- 


toric more particularly, becauſe the judgment of 


| Youth is then more mature, which enables them 


to improve and make a better uſe of thoſe rules; 

for till they come to that period, maſters apply 
themſelves more to teach them the rules and prin- 
ciples of grammar, and to make them obſerve 
the correctneſs, purity and elegance of diction. e But 
the proper duty of a rhetorician, is to ſhew them 
the diſpoſition of an oration, and the beauties and 
even faults which may occur in it. 5 


Demonſtrare virtutes, vel, qui ſe ee points 


: f quando ita incidat, vitia, id On maxime proprium 


*  NQuintil. I. 5, c. 2. 
f | 4 > | He 


* 


e RW 


i op 
A: 
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66 He ſhall obſerve to them, in what manner 


c“ the exordium gains the favour and good will of 


« the judge; muſt point out the perſpicuity and 
60 brevity, the air of ſincerity, and the deſign 
« which may ſometimes be concealed, and the 
« artifice of a narration, for the ſecret of the 
art here is little known, except to ſuch as are 
“ maſters of the art; afterwards he muſt ſhew the 
&« order and exactneſs of the diviſion-z how the 

c orator, by the ſtrength of his judgment hits 
<«« upon a great number of methods and argu- 
«. ments, which he builds one upon the other; 
«© now he is more vchement and ſublime ; then 
« ſoft and inſinuating, with what force and vio- 
cc Jence he animates his invectives; what wit 
“ and beauty appear in his raillery; in fine, how 
<« he raiſes the paſſions, wins the hearts of the 
ce auditors, and turns them as he thinks fit; and 

« ſo paſling from thence to elocution, he will 
« make them obſerve the propriety, the elegance 
« and nobleneſs of expreſſions z on what occaſion 
« amplification is commendable, and what its op- 
ce poſite virtue is: the beauty of metaphors, and 


f Quz in procemio concili- 
andi judicis ratio: quz nar- 
randi lux, brevitas, fides, quod 


aliquando confilium & quam 


occulta calliditas : (namque ea 


ſola in hoc ars eſt quæ intel- 

ligi niſi ab artifice non poſſit) 
| quanta deinceps in dividendo 
quàm ſubtilis & 


prudentia : 
crebra argumentatio ; quibys 


viribus inſpiret, qua jucundj- 
date permulceat, quanta in ma- 
ledictis aſperitas, in jocis urba- 
. 


£6 the different figures 5 what a flowing and har- 
ec monious ſtyle is, which at the ſame time is maſ- 
„ culine and nervous. 1 


nitas, ut denique dominetur in 
affectibus, atque in pectora ir- 
rumpat, animumque judicum 

ſimilem iis quæ dicit efficiat. 
Tum in ratione eloquendi, quod 
verbum proprium, ornatum, 
ſublime : ubi ampliſicatio lau- 
danda, quæ virtus ei contra- 


ria: quid ſpeciosè tranſlatum: 


que f gura verborum : que le - 
nis & quadrata, virilis tamen 
compoſitio. Quintil. I. 2. c. 5g. 
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50 Of the reading and explanation of Authors. 
= +, This paſſage of Quintilian may be conſidered 
as an excellent epitome of the precepts of rhetoric, 
- and of the duties of maſters in explaining authors. 
What I ſhall fay hereafter will ſerve only to il- 
luſtrate and ſet it in a clearer light. | 
I'll begin with giving an idea of the three 
kinds or characters of eloquence, and here ſettle 
fome general rules of rhetoric which appear to me 
beſt adapted ” 2 — 1 z and _ 5 
| ly the e e in this wor 4 
Lo ae M proceed to Ge ef obſervations which, 
J think, ſhould be made in reading authors, and 
conclude this treatiſe with ſome refleftions on 
the eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, and that of 
the holy ſcripture. 
But I muſt firſt premiſe, that rie ſhould 
not be read ſuperficially or in a hurry, if we pro- 
poſe to improve by them. 8s We ſhould often re- 
view the ſame paſſages, eſpecially the moſt beau- 
tiful; read them again with attention, compare 
them with one another, by thoroughly examin- 
ing their ſenſe and beauties ; and make them fo 
familiar to us, as to have them almoſt by heart. 
The ſureſt way of improving by this peruſal of 
authors, which is to be conſidered as the food of 
the underſtanding, is to digeſt it at leiſure, and 
ſo convert it, as it were, into its own ſubſtance. 
Io obtain that end, h we muſt not value our- 
ſelves upon reading a great number of authors, 
but ſuch only as are moſt eſteemed. We may ay 


7” Optimus quiſque legendus iteratione mollita, & velut con- 
eſt, ſed diligenter, ac penè ad ſecta, memoriz imitationique 
ſcribendi ſolicitudinem . ... .. tradatur. Quintil. l. 10. c. 1. 
2 autem, & l / > Tu memineris ſui cujuſque 
mus: & ut cibos manſos ac generis auctores diligenter eli- 
2 1 dimittimus, gere. Aiunt enim multum le- 
faciliùs digerantur; ita gendum eſſe, non multa. Plin. 

o non cruda, ſed multa e 

| of 
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6f too great reading, what i Seneca obſerves of a 
rodigious library, that inſtead of enriching and 


| informing the underſtanding, it often only diſ- 
orders and confounds it. 


It is much better to 


fix upon a ſmall number of choice authors, and 
to ſtudy theſe thoroughly, than to amuſe our- 
ſelves fuperficially, and hurry over a multitude of 


SECTION I. 


Of the three different kinds or characters of 
OD eloquence: | 


k As there are three principal qualifications res 
quired in an orator, to inſtruct, to pleaſe, and 
move the paſſions; ſo three Kinds of eloquence 
correſpond to them, generally called the plain or 


ſimple, the ſublime and the mixt. 


The firſt is more particularly adapted to nar- 


| Quo mihi innumerabiles K 


bros & bibliothecas 


Onerat diſcentem turba, non 
inſtruit : multoque ſatius eſt 


paucis te auctoribus tradere, 


quam errare per multos. Senec. 


de Trang. an. c. g. 


E Erit eloquens is qui ita di- 
cet, ut probet, ut delectet, ut 
flectat. Probare, neceſſitatis eſt; 


delectare, ſuavitatis; flectere, 


victoria .. . . ſed quot officia 
oratoris, tot ſunt genera di- 


_cendi : ſubtile, in probando; 


modicum, in delectando; ve- 


hemens, in flectendo. Orar. 


u. 6 


Illo ſubtili pracipue ratio 
narrandi probandique conſiſtet. 


tation and proof. Its principal character conſiſts in 


Juintil. l. 12. c. 10. | 
Ut mulieres effe dicumtu 
nonnullæ inornatz, quas idip- 
ſunt deeeat, fic hæc ſubtili 
oratio etiam incompta delectat. 
Fit enim quiddam in utroque, 
quo ſit venuſtius, ſed non ut 


appareat. Tum removebitur 


omnis inſignis ornatus, quaſi 
margaritarum: nec iſtrĩ 
quidem adhibebuntur. Fueati 
vero medicamenta candoris & 
ruboris omnia repellentur: ele- 
gantia modò & munditia re- 
manebit. Sermo purus & la- 
tinus : dilucide pleneque dice 
tur. Ora . 
Verecundus erit uſus orate- 
riæ quaſi ſupellectilis. 2. 80. 
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52 Of the three kinds of Eloquence. 
perſpicuity, ſimplicity and exactneſs. It is not 
an enemy to ornament, but then it admits of none 
except ſuch as are p 


lain and ſimple, bee 
thoſe which are too much affected ＋ have a falſe 


yarniſh. Tis not a lively ſhining beauty en- 
hances 1 its merit, but a {oft, a modeſt one, which 


is ſometimes _ by a certain negligent 
air of indifference. The ſimplicity of the thoughts, 


the purity of the diftion, with an inexpreſſible ele- 


gance which affects more ſenſibly than it ſeems 
to do, are all its ornaments. We do not there 


find any of thoſe elaborate figures, which too 
plainly diſcover art; and ſeem to proclaim as 


though the orator were making all his efforts to 


pleaſe the auditors. In a word, the fame obſer- 


vation may be made on this ſpecies of writing, 


which is made on thoſe plain, genteel entertain- 
ments, where all the diſhes are of an exquiſite 


copioſus, 
quo p 


taſte, but nothing allowed that is either forced, too 


delicate or refined. 


m There is another ſpecies of writing quite dif- 
ferent from the former; great, rich, grave and 


re adhibet quidem * 
ſſchtilis, fed paulo parcius. Nam 
ſic, ut in epularum apparatu a 


magnificentia recedens, non fe 


parcum ſolum, fed etiam ele- 


Sate videri volet; vt 
quzſitx venuſtates, gt 
rata concinnitas, & quoddam 


aucupium delectationis mani- 
feſtẽ deprohenſum appareat. dic 
Sid. u. 84. | 


= Tertius eſt ille amplus, 
vis. ornatus: in 
vis maxima eſt. 
Hic eſt enim, cujus ornatum 
dicendi & copiam admiratz 


| _ ee in Aa 


* 


o i 


| ſuſpicerent omnes, 


bus valere paſſa ſunt, 
ſed hanc _— quz curſu 

magno ſonitugue ferretur, quam 
uam ad. 
mirarentur, quam aſſequi 
poſſe diſſiderent. Hujus 
quentiz eſt traftare animos ; 
hujus omni modo permovere. | 
Orat. u. 97. | 

Nam & grandiloqui, ut ita 
am, ſuerunt, cum ampla & 
ſententiarum gravitate, & ma- 
jeſtate verborum; vehementes, 
varii, copioſi, graves, ad per- 
movendos & conve 
mos inſtruc & _ Oret. 
7.20. 


EE 3 
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Of the three kinds of Eloquence. 53 
noble; tis called the grand, the ſublime ; it em- 
ploys whatever in eloquence is moſt elevated, has 
the greateſt force, and is moſt capable of moving the 
affections ; ſuch as noble thoughts, rich expreſſions, 
bold figures, and lively movements. It is this ſort 
of eloquence that governed all things in old Athens 
and Rome, and became abſolute miſtreſs of the 
public counſels and deſigns. It is this that raviſhes 
and forces admiration and applauſe. It is this that 
thunders and lightens, anden like a rapid ſtream, _ 
carries away and overthrows all that makes re- 
__. . . 5 
In fine, there is a third o ſpecies of eloquence 
which ſeems to be placed, as it were, between 
the other two; having neither the plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of the firſt, nor the force and energy 
of the ſecond; it comes near them, but without 
reſembling them; and participates, or to ſpeak 
more properly, is equally diſtant from both. It 
has more force and copiouſneſs than the firſt, but 
is leſs ſublime than the ſecond: it admits of all 
the embelliſhments of art, the beauty of figures, 

the ſplendor of metaphors, the luſtre of thoughts, 


" At ille qui ſaxa devolvat, 
& pontem indignetur, & ripas 
ſibi faciat, multus & torrens, 
judicem vel nitentem contra 
teret, cogetque ire qua rapit. 
Luintil. l. 12. c. 10. 7] 

_ © Eft quidam interjectus in- 
termedius, & quaſi temperatus, 
nec acumine poſteriorum, nec 
fulmine utens ſuperiorum; vi- 
cinus amborum, in neutro ex- 
cellens; utriuſque particeps, vel 
utriuſque, fi verum quærimus, 
potiùs expers. Iſque uno te- 
nore, ut aiunt, in dicendo fluit, 
nihil afferens præter facilitatem 
& æqualitatem. Orat. x. 21. 


Uberius eſt aliquantoque ro- 
buſtius quàm hoc humile, 
ſummiſſius autem quam illud 
ampliſſimum . . Huie omnia 
dicendi ornamenta conveniunt, 


plurimumque eſt in hac ora- 


rionis forma ſuavitatis. bid. 
© $94 in; 128 
Medius hie modus & tranſ- 
lationibus erebrior, - & figuris 
erit jucundior; ſſionibus a- 


meenus , compoſitione aptus, 


ſententiis dulcis : lenior tamen, 
ut amnis lucidus quidam, & 


vixrentibus vtrinque fylvis in- 


umbratus. Qxintil. l. I. c. 


10. 
1 the 


„Wie 8 


the grace of digreſſions, the harmony of numbers 
and cadence. It nevertheleſs flows gently, like a 
fine river, whoſe water is clear and pure, and is 
_ ſhaded on each fide with verdant foreſts, 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 
of the ſimple kind. 


| Of theſe three kinds of writing, the p firſt, 
which is the ſimple, is not the eaſieſt, though it 
ſeems to be ſo. As its ſtyle is very natural, and 
does not deviate much from common diſcourſe, 
we imagine no great ability or genius are required 
.to ſucceed in it; and when we read or hear a 
diſcourſe in this kind, thoſe who have but the leaſt 
notion of eloquence think themſelves capable of 
imitating it. They think ſo indeed, but are mi- 
ſtaken; and to 4 convince them, let them only 
make a trial of it; for aſter much pains, they will 
be obliged to own the © queer not attain it, Thoſe 
' who have any taſte of true eloquence, and are the 
beſt ſkilled in it, own har 7 is nothing ſo diffi- 
1F cult as to ſpeak properly and juſtly, and at the 
1K | fame time in ſo plain and natural a method, that 
| Every. man flatters himſelf he could do as much. 
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conſuetudinem imitans, ab in- 
diſertis re plus quam opinione 
differens. Itaque eum qui au- 
diunt, quamvis ipſi infantes 
fint, tamen illo modo confi- 


dunt ſe poſſe dicere. Nam o- 


rationis ſubtilitas, imitabilis 
quidem illa videtur eſſe exiſti- 
manti, ſed nihil eſt experienti 
minus. Orat. n. 76. 
Ut fibi quivis ſperet idem, 


$ fee multum, frutraque be 


x.» 


| 1 | » Sommiſius eſt & humilis, ret 5 idem. Aas 


Rem indicare ſermonis quo- 


tidiani, & in quemcunque etiam 


indoctiorum cadentis eſſe exiſti- 
mant: cùm interim, quod tan- 


quam facile contemnunt, neſcias 


2 minds velint, an poſ- 
int. Neque enim aliud in e- 
loquentia cuncta experti diffi- 
eilius reperient, quàm id quod 
ſe dicturos fuiſſe omnes putant z 
poſtquam audierunt. 1 


1 4. C. 2. 
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II. Cicero, in his firſt Book de Oratore, ob- 
ſerves, { that what excels moſt in other arts, is 
furtheſt from the underſtanding and capacity of 
the common people; and, on the contrary, that 
it is a great fault in eloquence, to vary from the 
common way of ſpeaking. He does not however 
pretend to inſinuate by this, as tho? the ſtyle of the 

orator muſt be like that of the populace, or that 
which is predominant in converſation; but what 
he requires, is, that the orator ſhould carefully 
avoid the expreſſions, the turns and thoughts which 
might render an oration obſcure and unintelligible, 
by too much delicacy, or too much ſublimity. 
Since he has no other view but to be underſtood, 
it is certain the greateſt error he can fall into, is 
to ſpeak unintelligibly. What therefore diſtinguiſn- 
es his ſtyle, from that of converſation, is not, pro- 
>exrly ſpeaking, the difference of words or terms t, 
| bh . they are E near the ſame on both ſides, 

and drawn from the ſame ſource, both for com- 
mon ſpeech, and the moſt pompous oration or 
diſcourſe; but the orator knows by the uſe to 
which he applies, and the order he puts them in- 
to, to raiſe them, as it were, above every thing 
common, and give them a peculiar grace and ele- 
gance, which at the ſame time is ſo natural, that 
every one would think he could ſpeak in the 


ſame manner. 


In ceteris artibus id maxi- 
me excellit, quod longiſſimè 


ſit ab imperitorum intelligentia 


ſenſuque disjunctum : in di- 
cendo autem vitium vel maxi- 
mum eſt, a vulgari genere ora- 
tionis atque a conſuetudine 
communis ſenſus abhorrere. 
Lib. 1. de Orat. n. 12. | 

Non ſunt alia ſermonis, a- 


E 4 


lia contentionis verba; neque 
ex alio genere ad uſum quoti- 
dianum, alio ad ſcenam pom- 
que ſumuntur: ſed ea nos 
cùm jacentia ſuſtulimus è me- 
dio, ſicut molliſſimam ceram ad 
noſtrum arbitrium formamus & 


ſingimus. Lib. 3. de Orat. n. 


177 
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38 © Of the ſimple kind. 

III. Quintilian makes a very judicious remark 
on the topic before us, in explaining a ſeem- 
ing contradiction between two paſſages in Cicero. 
e Tully », fays he, has ſomewhere writ, that 
perfection conſiſts in ſaying ſuch things as we 
de imagine every one might eafily ſay; where- 


% in, however, more difficulty is found than was 


% expected when attempted. And he fays in 
& another place, that he did not fludy to ſpeak, 
& ns every one imagined he might, but as none 
e could dare — 3 in which he ſeems to con- 
e tradict himſelf. But both theſe are very juſt; 
« for there is no difference between them, but the 
«& ſybject treated upon. And indeed, this ſimpli- 
« city, and negligent air of a natural ſtyle, where 
5 nothing is affected, is extremely well adapted to 
% ſmall cauſes or affairs; and the marvellous ſtyle is 
« very ſuitable to grand and important ones. 
« Cicero excels in both; one of which, in the 
& opinion of the ignorant, is eaſily attained, but nei- 
ce ther of them is ſo, in the judgment of the learn- 
« ed.” We ſee by this, that the plain ſtyle is 


to be uſed, when we ſpeak of ſimple and common 


things, and that it is particularly adapted to narra- 
tives or relations; and to thoſe branches of a dit- 
courſe where the orator's only view is to inſtruct 
his auditors, or to infinuate himſelf gently into 
their affections. | pe A | 


u Cicero quodam loco ſcri- enim modoque diſtat : quia 
bit id eſſe optimum, quod cam fimplicitas illa, & velut = 
te facile credideris conſequi ritas inaffectatæ orationis, mirè 
imitatione, non poſſis. Alio tenues cauſas decet; majoribus 
vero, non fe id egiſſe, ut ita illud admirabile dicendi genus 
diceret quomodo ſe quilibet magis convenit. In utroque 


poſſe conſideret, ſed quomodo eminet Cicero: ex quibus al- 


nemo. — poteſt pugnare terum imperiti ſe poſſe conſe- 
inter ſe videri. Verùm utrum- qui credent, neutrum qui in- 
que, ac merits, laudatur. Cauſa telligunt. Quintil. I. 11. c. 1. 


IV. From 
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IV. » From thence proceeded the care of the 
antients to conceal art, which indeed ceaſes to be 


ſo when perceived; widely different from the oſten- 


tation and parade of thoſe writers whoſe whole aim 
is to diſplay their wit *. From thence reſulted a 
certain Kind of negligence, no way offenſive or 
difagreeable, becauſe it intimates that the orator is 
more intent upon things than words. In a word, 
thence reſulted that air of modeſty and reſerved- 
neſs, which the antients generally took care to 
diſcover in the exordium and natration, in their 
ſtyle, expreſſion, thoughts, and even in the tone 
of their voice and their action. The orator is 
not yet admitted into the affections. We examine 
him carefully. Then every thing that favours of 
art is ſuſpected by the auditors, and creates a 
diffidence, by making them apprehenſive, that 
ſnares or ambuſcades are laid for them. They are 
_ afterwards leſs upon their guard, and give more 
mar” + | 
85 880 obſerves, that Demoſthenes followed 
fhis rule in his beautiful oration for Cteſiphon, 


Inde illa veterum circa oc- 
cultandam eloquentiam ſimula- 
tio, multum ab hac temporum 
noſtrorum jactatione diverſa. 

Quintil. l. 4 c. 1. | 


* Habet iſte ſtilus quiddam 
quod indicet non ingratam neg- 
ligentiam, de re hominis ma- 


gis quam de verbis laborantis. 
Orat. n. 77. 

Frequentiſſimè proœmium 
decebit & ſententiarum, & com- 
poſitionis, & vultũs modeftia. . . 
yr ne ſuſpecti ſrmus in 
lla parte vitandum : propter 

quod minimè oftentari Abet in 
principiis cura, quia videtur 
ars omnis dicentis contra judi- 


5 


cem adhiberi . . Nondum re- 
cepti ſumus, & cuſtodit nos 
recens audientium attentio. Ma- 
gis conciliatis animis; & jam 
calentibus; hæc libertas fere- 
tur. Quintil. J. 4. Ce. 1. | 

= Demoſthenes in illa pro 
Cteſiphonte oratione longe op- 
tima, ſummiſſiùs a principio 
deinde, dum de legibus diſpu- 
tat, preſſiùs; poſt ſenſim ince- 
dens, judices ut vidit ardentes, 
in reliquis exultavit audaciùs. 
Orut. u. 26. 

Principia verecunda, non e- 
latis intenſa verbis. Bid. u. 
124. 23 5 


where 


_ Of the ſample kind. 
where he ſpeaks at firſt with a ſoft and modeſt. 
tone, and does not proceed to the quick and ve-. 
hement ſtyle which 1s afterwards predominant, till 
he had inſinuated himſelf by degrees into the af- 
fections of the auditors, and made himſelf maſter 
of them : he would have us, for that reaſon, be a 
little timorous in the beginning, and he extols 
this character of modeſty and reſervedneſs in Craſ- 
ſus, which far from being injuricus to his oration, 
made the orator himſelf more amiable and valu- 
able, by the advantageous idea it gave of his 
1 | oe) 
Homer and Virgil, whoſe verſe is ſo noble and 
ſublime, opened their poems in the moſt plain 
and ſimple manner; far unlike that puffy and 
inflated line, which Horace juſtly cenſures in a 
cotemporary bard. : | k 
The noble war, and Priam's fate Pll ſing. 


b It is indeed ridiculous to cry out with ſo loud 
2 voice, and promiſe ſuch mighty things in the 
very firſt verſe. The exordium ought generally to 
be plain and unaffected. This fire, this fud- 
den ſplendor, often turn into ſmoak ; whereas. a 
ſtyle that is at firſt more ſimple and leſs bluſter- 
ing gives a great deal of pleaſure, when it is ſuc- 
ceeded by a great light. 5 
This rule, that the exordium muſt be ſimple 
and modeſt, is not general, either for proſe or 
poetry. There are ſome harangues whoſe ſubjects al- 
low and even require the orator to begin in a noble 
- and grand manner ; and the moſt ſublime exordium 


* Fuit mirificus quidam in O Quid dignum tanto feret 
Craſſo pudor, qui tamen non hic promiſſor hiatu ? Horat. 
modo non obeſſet ejus orationi, de Art. Poet. 
ſed etiam probitatis commen- © Non fumum ex fulgore, 
datione eſſet. 1. de Orat. ſed ex fumo dare lucem cogi- 
„ 33 tat. id. e 
| LE oe | ſuits 
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faits the ode perfectly, though it might be very 
ſhocking in other poems. M. de la Mothe at- 
ſigns a very good reaſon for this difference, with 
regard to poeſy in the preface to his odes. The 
„ reaſon is, ſays he, that an epic poem is a 
«work of great length, it would be dangerol 
6 to begin in ſuch a ſtrain as it would be difficult 
« to ſupport or continue; whereas the ode being 
« comprehended within narrow limits, we can run 
« no riſque, though we warm the reader in the 
« beginning, for he will have no time to cool by 
« the length of the piece. In like manner, a 
« man who is to run a long race, ſhould be very 
« ſparing of himſelf at firſt, leſt he ſhould waſte 
« his ſtrength too ſoon; and, on the contrary, 


ec he who had but a ſhort ſpace to go, might in- 
« creaſe his natural ſwiftneſs by his firſt effort, 


« and ſo finiſh his courſe with the more rapi- 
c c di 5 29 | | | 
V.. Youth cannot be made too ſenſible of the 
character of ſimplicity which runs through the 
writings of the antients. We muſt accuſtom them 
to ſtudy nature in all things; and often repeat 
to them, that the beſt eloquence is that which is 
the moſt natural, and leaſt far fetched. That 


| whereof we are now treating conſiſts in a certain 


ſimplicity, and an elegance which is extremely 


pleaſing, for no other reaſon, but its not ſtudying 
to pleaſe. The Grecians gave it a very expreſ- 


ſive and ſignificant à name i Ae, in- 
timates a plain kind of life, frugal, modeſt and 
decent ; devoid of luxury or pomp ; that 1s, in 
want of nothing, and at the fame time has no- 
thing ſuperfluous ; and 1s pretty near what Ho- 


C Ipſa illa 2 Owe fimplex & amatur, ornatym. Quintil. I. g. 


| inaffeftata habet quendam pu- c. 3. | 
zum, qualis etiam in feminis | 


race 
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face calls fimplex munditiis, an elegant fimpli- 


City. 

V1. The relation of Canius's adventure is of 
this kind; it is in the third Book of Tully's 
Offices; and I will now preſent the reader with 
the whole. 5 5 | 
© Canius, eques Romanus nec infacetus, & ſatis 
literatus, cùm ſe Syracuſas, otiandi, ut ipſe dicere ſole- 
bat, non negotiandi cauſa, contulifſet ; diftitabat ſe 
hortulos aliquos velle emere, quo invitare amicos, 
& wubi ſe obleftlare fine interpellatoribus poſſet. 
How elegant are theſe words, nec infacetus, & 
ſatis 'Iiteratus! The French verſion of Mr. du 
Bois, gives the ſenſe very well, bur it is not fo 
cConciſe nor lively. There is a beauty in this kind 
of play of words, otiandi, negotiandi, and in the 
diminutives, dictitabat, hortulos, which can never 
be tranſlated into another language. 
t Ducd cam percrebuiſſet, Pythius ei quidam, qui 
argentariam faceret Syracuſiis, dixit venales quidem 
fe bortos non habere, ſed licere uti Canio, fi vellet, 
at ſuis; & ſimul ad cænam hominem in hortos invi- 
tavit in poſterum diem. Cum ille promiſiſſet, tum 
Pytbius, qui eſſet, ut argentarius, apud omnes or- 
Aines gratioſus, piſcatores ad ſe convocavit, & ab 
bis pelivit ut ante ſuos horiulos poſtridie piſcaren- 


© When C. Canius, à Roman thins, told him, he had inideed a 
Knight, a facetions and ſenſible country-houſe, but not to ſell ; 
man, and of fome learning, went that Canius might make uſe of 
to Syracuſe, not about Fafnefe, # as his own, and intreatcd 
But to do nothing, as he uſed tn him to dine auitbh him at it 
fay 3 gave notice, that he would next day. Canius promi fing he 
be glad to putthaſs a country- would, the banker, <uho by rea 
houſe near the city, where he fon of his occupation vas valued 
might divert himſelf fometim:s by all forts of people, fent for 
ewith his friends, <without the ſome fiſhermen, and defired them 
:mportunity of viſitors. =” before his houſe the day 
De report of this ſpreading following, giving them fome other 

over all the city, a certain directions proper far his defigit. 
banker at Syracuſe, called Py- | | 
| N Hr, 
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tur, dixilque quid eos facere vellet. The whole 
beauty of this relation conſiſts in one word. Py- 


of thius, qui ſe, ut argentarius, apud omnes ordines 
4. gratioſuts. It is not ſo well turned in the French, 
th which does not ſufficiently ſhew that his money 


4 gave him great credit among all ranks of people, 
= he words bominem invitavit, are much more ele- 
- giant, than if the word illum had been ſubſtituted 
cc A mihearphce 
I | 8 Ad cænam tempore venit Canius. Opipare à 
E ö Pythio apparatum convivium. Cymbarum ante oct 
7 los muliitudo, Pro ſe quiſque quod ceperat, affere- 
a bat: ante pedes Pythis piſces abjiciebantur. The 
) 
! 


- 


cConciſe ſtyle, in which the verbs are ſuppreſſed, 
is very graceful. We ſhould make our youth 
4 obſerve, that this is a beauty which can ſeldom 
be expreſſed in our language. There is, in my 
opinion, in the words, ante pedes Pyibii piſces ab- 
]iciebantur, a fine image of people who were in 
a hurry to throw down a great quantity of fiſh, 
at Pythius's feet. I know not the tranſlator's rea- 
fon for ſubſtituting another thought inſtead of it, 
which 1s not in the Latin. 
h Tum Canius: quaeſo, inquit, quid eſt hoc, Py- 

thi? Tantumne piſcium, tantumne cymbarum ? Et 
alle; Quid mirum, 5 Hoc loco eſt, Syracuſis 
quidguid eft piſcium: big aquatio: hac villa iſti ca- 

rere non poſſuut. EA | 


s Canius came at the time ſays he to Pythius, is there ſuch 
appointed. He found a magni- à quantity 125 Ab, and ſuch @ 
cent entertainment, and the fea number of fiſping-boats here every 
covered with fiſhermers boats, day! Every day, anſwered 
who one after another brought Pytbius. This is the only place 
Pythins a great quantity of fo, about Syracuſe, where there is 


= 2 i they bad juft raken them any fiſs, and where fihermen 
1 in his preſence. can even get water ; and all 
3 " Canius being very much theſe people cannot ſubſift in any 
her place. 


 farpriſed at the fight 3 What, 
Incenſus, 


"34 
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iT Tncenſus Canius cupiditate, contendit q Pythig 
ut venderet. Gravate ille primo. Quid multa ? 
Impetrat: emit homo cupidus & locuples tanti, 
quanti Pythius voluit, & emit inſtruffos : nomina 
facit : negotium conficit. Nothing can be finer than 
this. But theſe two words, homo cupidus & locuples 
are uncommonly elegant. They include the two mo- 
tives which determined Canius to buy this little 
houſe at fo high a price, which is, that he had a 
great inclination to poſſeſs it, and was very rich. 
The tranſlator has not taken the true ſenſe of the 
firſt word, Canius, homme riche, qui aimoit ſon 
Plaiſir. That does not ſignify homo cupidus. 

X Tnvitat Caxius poſtridie familiares ſuos: ve- 
nit ipſe matur® Scalmum nullum videt. Quæ- 
rit ex proximo vicino, num feriæ quedam piſcato- 
rum eſſent, quod eos nullos videret. Nullz, quod 
ſciam, inquit ille : ſed hic piſcari nulli ſolent. I. 
taque heri mirabar quid accidifſet. Stomachari Ca- 
mus. Sed quid faceret ® Nondum enim 5 1:94 
collega & familiaris menus, protulerat de dolo malo 
formulas : in quibus ipſis, cum ex eo quereretur 


| + Behold Canter enamoured fihermen were making holiday, 


with the houſe ; He preſſes Py- 
thins to fell it him: Pythius 
ſeems wery unwilling ; is mightily 
courted ; but cunſents at laſt. 


Canius being a man of wealth 


and pleaſure, buys the houſe, 
| giving Pytbius <vhatever he 
aſked for it, together with the 


ed. Thus the affair is ended. 

E Canius intreats his friends to 
come to ſee him the day following 
at bis new habitation. He re- 
pairs thither himſelf very early 
in the morning, but fees neither 
fiſhermen nor fiſhing-boats. He 
4ſt. a neig whether the 


ſeeing none of them there. Not 
that I know of, replies the neigh- 
bour ; - for there never is any 


fiſhing in this place, and I aua 


yeſterday furpriſed to fee fo ma- 
ny fiſhing-boats. Upon this, Ca- 
nius began to fall into a great 


rage. But what could he do? 
furniture. The contra} is fign- 


1 For my collegue and 
Trend Aguillius had not yet efta- 
Bliſbed the formula againſt de- 
ceit and treachery: What is 
called deceit then, ſays the ſame 
Aquillius, is when we give a 
man room to expe? one thing, 
<vhen wwe act another. . 


quid 


: Jimulatum, aliud actum. 
i, 

4 

n 

A 

e 

4 adorns an oration. 

bs 

e 
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quid Het dolus malus, reſpondebat, cum eſſet aliud 


Though we ſhould ſuppreſs certain turns, a 
certain number of ideas and expreſſions in this 
narrative, ſtill the foundation will be the fame, 
and none of the neceſſary circumſtances will be 
omitted i, but then it will be diveſted of all its 
beauty and delicacy, that is, of every thing that 


VII. = I cannot forbear relating in this place, 
a ſtory which Pliny the naturaliſt has left us, 
where we may ſee in a ſingle word, the meaning 
and energy of that plain and natural einbelliſhmenc 
of which we are now treating. A flave who had 
got out of the ſtate of captivity, having purchaſed 
I a ſmall field, cultivated it with ſo much care, | 
3 {|= ctharin became the moſt fertile in the whole coun- 

= try; which drew on him the jealouſy of all his 
neighbours, who charged him with employing ma- 


gie and charms, to make his own field fo ſur- 


public place of juſtice. 
ter with him, who, ſays 


. OS a. o, © 


very laborious, well fed 
brought all his ruſtic 


prizingly fruitful, and theirs barren. Upon this, 
he was cited to appear before the people of Rome. 
He appeared accordingly on the day appointed for 
his tryal. It is known that the aſſembly of the 
people was held in the Forum, which was the 


n He brought his daugh- 
the hiſtorian from whom 


this is borrowed, was a ſturdy country wench, 


and cloathed. He had 
inſtruments, which were 


f © | 
1 in a very good condition; ſome very heavy mat- 


/ Bf tocks, a ſtrong plough, 


| Caret ceteris lenociniis ex- 
poſitio; & nifi commendetur 
= venuſtate, jaceat neceſſe 
Quintil. 7. . 
m Pſin. I. 18. c. 6. 


4 


Inſtrumentum ruſticum om- 


and his oxen, which were 


ne in forum attulit, & adduxit 
filiam validam, atque {ut ait 
Piſo) bene curatam ac veſti- 
tam, ferramenta egregiè facta, 
graves ligones, vomeres 
roſos, boves ſaturos. | 

both 


4 
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both large and fat. Then, turning to the Jadges, 
_ theſe, ſays he, are my charms, and the magic 
_ uſe in cultivating my field. I cannot, ſays = 
ſet before you uy toil, my watchings and my H 
bour, by day a by night... . .On the whole, he 
was unanimouſly acquitted, . 
There is no perſon but muſt be ſenſibly touch- 
ed at the bare reading of this, with the beauty 
of that anſwer; Theſe, O Romans, are my charms ! 
But in what then does that beauty conſiſt ? Is there 
any 3 thought in thoſe few words; 
expreſſion, bold metaphor, or ſublime 
roy, drug: of all =_ Tis only 
the natural and honeſt f ſimplicity of the anſwer 
drawn from nature itſelf, that pleaſes and charms. 
If we ſubſtituted the wittieſt — moſt florid orati- 
on that can be conceived, in the room of thoſe few, 


plain and homely words, we ſhould take away all 


Ne grace in this peaſant's anſwer. Thus it was, 
according to the fame * Pliny, that Nero, who, 
from an ill taſte, preferred what was brillant to 


ſimplicity, ſpoiled 955 of the fineſt ſtatues of Ly- 
ſippus, by ordering it to be gilt, becauſe it was 


made of braſs. But it was afterwards found neceſ- 
ſary to take off the gilding, (it having ſpoiled all 
the beauty of the artiſt) and by that means the 
ſtatue recovered its former value. 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 
Of the ſublime. 


The ſublime, or marvellous, is that hk con- 


ſtitutes the grand and true eloquence. M. de la 
Mothe defines it thus, in the diſcourſe prefix- 
ed to his odes. 7 believe, ſays us the * ts 


lin. 34. C. 8. 


nothing 


6 

by 

1 
4 
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thing but the true, and the new, united in a 


gran idea, and expreſſed with elegance and bre- 
vity. He afterwards aſſigns: the reaſon of every 


branch of this definition. The place deſerves well 


to be read, and contains very judicious reflections. 
I am, however, in doubt if the laſt part of this 


definition be very juſt ; expreſſed with elegance and 


brevity. Are theſe two qualities then ſo eſſential to 
the /ublime, that it cannot ſubſiſt without them? 


I thought elegance ſo far from being the proper 


characteriſtic of the ſublime, that it was often oppoſed 
to it, and, I own, I diſcover nothing of it in the 
two examples cited by M. de la Mothe: one of 
them is out of Moſes ; God ſaid, let there be ligbt, 
and there was light ; the other from Homer ; 


Great God, give but us day, and then fight againſt 
us. As to brevity, it is ſometimes proper for the 


ſublime, when it conſiſts of a ſhort and lively 


thought, as in the former examples; but in my 


opinion it does not conſtitute its eſſence p. There 
are a great many paſſages in Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cy which are very much ' amplified, and yet 

ſublime, though no brevity appears in them. 


I make uſe of the ſame freedom which M. de la 
Mothe gives his readers in the place in queſtion, 


and only point out my doubts, ſubmitting them 
to his better underſtanding. The excellent treatiſe of 
Longinus upon this topic, would alone be ſufficient 


to form the taſte of youth. I propoſe little more 


in this place than to draw ſome feflections from 


tt, which may ſerve as ſo many rules and 1 
= cipls. Bi 


Boileau aſſerts, that Longinus does not un- 
derſtand by the ſublime, what the orators call 


the ſublüme ktyle, but that EXITAGramnary, that 


AE 1% it is mot that ſpecies of the fublime whith is ibu, tin 


\ this place. 


Vor. II. . marvellous 
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marvellcus which ſtrikes in diſcourſe, and gives a 


work that force which raviſhes and tranſports. 


The ſublime ſtyle, ſays he, always requires grand 
_ Expreſſions ; but the ſublime may be formed in 


words. Without entring upon an examination of 
this remark, which admits of ſeveral difficulties, 
I think it ſufficient to obſerve, that by the ſublime, 
1 here underſtand, as well that which is more am- 
Plified and is found in the thread of the oration ; 
as that which is more conciſe and conſiſts in 
lively and moving ftrokes ; becauſe I find equally 
in both kinds, a manner of thinking and eſ- 


ſion, great and noble, which is the eſſence of the 


I. The plain ſtyle of which J treated at firſt, 


though it be perfect in its kind, and often full of 


inimitable graces, is proper for inſtruct ing, prov- 
ing, and even for pleaſing ; but it does not pro- 
duce any of thoſe important effects, without which 
Cicero 4 looks upon eloquence as trifling. As 


the grand, and as we ſee the orator always ſe- 
rene and calm, the equality of ſtyle uſed in that 
kind of eloquence does not at all warm and raiſe 
the ſoul ; whereas * the ſublime ſpecies produces a 
certain kind of admiration mixt with aſtoniſhment 


and furprize, which is quite another thing than 


barely to pleaſe or perſuade. We 50 ſay, with 
regard to perſuaſion, that, generally ſpeaking, it 


has no more power over us than what we are wil- 


ling to admit; but it is not ſo with the ſublime; 
it gives the diſcourſe a noble kind of vigour, an 
invincible force, which raviſhes the ſoul of every 


onem non habet, nullam =" Longin. c. 1. 


one 


a ſingle thought, a ſingle figure, a fingle turn of 


theſe plain and natural beauties have nothing of 


© Eloquentiam, quæ admi- judico. Cic. in Epif. ad Brute 


: 
. 
5 
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one that hears us. It raviſhes the auditor by 


that grand and majeſtic tone, by thoſe quick and 
lively emotions, that force and vehemence which 
prevail in it, and leaves him as it were ſtruck 


down and darted with its thunder and lightning. 


II. This 5 has obſerved on occaſion 
of a bright and ſublime paſſage in Cicero's defence 


of Cornelius Balbus u, where he introduced a mag- 


nificent encomium on Pompey the Great. He 
was not only interrupted by acclamations, but like- 

wiſe by extraordinary clapping of hands, which 
ſeemed no way ſuitable to the dignity of the place: 
but this would not have happened, ſays our rhe» 


torician, had he nothing more in view but to 


n the judges ; and had expreſſed himſelf 
merely in a plain and elegant ſtyle. It was, no 


doubt, the greatneſs, pomp, and ſplendor of his 


| eloquence, that forced from his auditory all. thoſe 


cries and clapping. of hands which were not free 
or voluntary, nor the conſequence of reflections, 
but the ſudden effect of a kind of tranſport and 


_ enthuſiaſm, which carried them from themſelves, 


without giving them time to conſider what they 
did, or where they were. 


III. This is properly the difference between che 


| effects of the mediate or embelliſhed kind of elo- 


1 18 


Nec fortibus modd {ed e- | 


tiam fulgentibus armis præliatus 
in cauſa eſt Cicero lii: 


aqui non aſſecutus eſſet docendo 
jjudicem tantùm, & utiliter de- 


dicendo, 5 — _ —— 


admirationem ſuam non accla- 
matione tantùm, ſed etiam 


plauſu confiteretur. Sublimitas 


profecto, & magnificentia, & 


©  nitor, & auctoritas, expreſlig il- 


lum fragorem. Nec tam in- 
ſolita laus effet proſecuta di- 
centem ſi uſitata & ceteris ſi- 
milis fuiſſet oratio. Atque ego 
illos credo, qui aderant, nec 
ſenſiſſe quid facerent, nec ſponte 
judicioque plauſiſſe, ſed velut 
mente captos, & quo eſſent in 
loco ignaros, erupiſſe in hune 
voluntatis affectum. Quintil. 
„ He 

Ciceros oration for Carn. 
Bab, u. 9. 16. 


F 2 quence, 


= Of the ſublime. 
quence, of which we ſhall preſently treat, and the 
ſublime. * This moves, agitates, carries the foul 
above itſelf, and immediately makes ſuch an im- 


reſſion on the readers or hearers as is difficult, 


if not impoſſible to reſiſt; and the remem- 
brance whereof continues a long time in our 
minds, and cannot be effaced without ſome trou- 
ble ; whereas the common or ordinary ſtyle, 
though full of beauties and elegancies, touches 
only the ſurface of the ſoul, as it were, and leaves 
it in its natural and calm ſtate. In a word, the one 
pleaſes and flatters, the other raviſhes and tranſ- 


ports 9, Thus we don't admire little rivulets, 


though their waters are clear, tranſparent, and even 
uſeful to us; but we are really ſurpriſed, when we 


view the Danube, the Nile, the Rhine, and above 


all the Ocean. 9. 
IV. The ſublime 1s diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
kinds: it is not always vehement and impetuous. 
Plato's ſtyle is lofty, though it flows gently 
without noiſe. 2 Demoſthenes is grand, though 
cloſe and conciſe ; and ſo is Cicero, though diffu- 


five and copious. We may compare Demoſthenes 


on account of his vehemency, rapidity, and force, 
and the violence with which he ravages and car- 


ries away every thing, to a ſtorm, to thunder. 


As to Cicero, he devours and conſumes, like a 
great conflagration, whatever he meets, with an 
unextinguiſhable fire ; which he ſpreads variouſly 
in his works, and receives freſh ſtrength, as he 


goes on. To conclude, ſays Longinus, the ſub- 
lime of Demoſthenes is undoubtedly much more 


uſeful and efficacious in ſtrong exaggerations and 
violent paſſions, when we muſt aſtoniſh, as it were, 


the auditors. - On the other hand, copiouſneſs is 


„ Tongin. ch. f. 2 Chap. 10. 
F Chap. 29. . e 
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_ preferable 
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Of the ſabline. 69 
preferable to it, when we would, if I may uſe the 
figure, diffuſe an agreeable dew over the minds of 

ple. 

V. The true ſublime, * ſays . conſiſts 
in a grand, noble and magnificent way of think- 
ing; and he conſequently ſuppoſes the mind of him 


who writes or ſpeaks, has nothing low or grove- 
ling; but on the contrary, that it is full of great 
ideas, generous ſentiments, and an inexpreſſibly 


noble pride, that appears in all his actions. This 


elevation of mind and ſtyle ought to be the image 


and effect of a greatneſs of ſoul. Darius offered 


Alexander half of Aſia with his daughter in mar- 


riage. For my part, ſays Parmenio, if I were 
Alexander, I would accept theſe offers : And I, re- 


_ plies Alexander, if Twere Parmenio. Could any 


man but Alexander have made ſuch an anſwer ? 
will here give ſome examples of ſublime 


thoughts; which will much better ſhew the beauty 


and characteriſtics of them than any cas 


b Excudent alii ſpirantia mollids AT 
Orabunt cauſas meliùs, &c. ; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
Hz tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 


| Fanta; ſubjectis, & debellare e 


That is, 
ce 14 others better mold the running maſs 
% Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs, 
« And ſoften into fleſh a marble face : 


_ «c- Plead better at the bar, c. 1 K. 
„But Rome, tis thine alone, with awful ſway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey; 
* nn N and war thy own e way. 


B Chap. Ke „ Zn. lib. 6. v. 847, *_ 
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« To tame the provtl the fetter'd ſlave to free: 
66 _— are imperial arts, and worthy thee |” 


Dzypen., 


c Er cuncta terrarum ſubacta 
Præter atrocem animum Catonis. 


Il I ſee the world obey 
« All yield, and own great Cateye 8 fora 


"8 Beſide the ſtubborn Care's haughty way, 
Cxxrcn. 


M. Peliſſon ſpeaks thus in his 4 on the 
King : Here he aboliſhed duelling— Here be 


knew to pardon our faults, to bear with our weak- 


neſſes, and to deſcend from the bigheſt point of his glory 


into our moſt inconſiderable concerns. Fe is every 


thing to his people, a general, legiſlator, judge, 
— Hh benefactor, JOY that is to jay, truly a 


2. 


d Every tbing was Cad, God himſelf excepted 3 


and the world which God had made to ſhew his 


er, ſeemed now a temple of idols. 
" or were about five hundred years to the coming 


of the Maſias. God inveſted the majeſty of bis Son 
woeith the power of ſilencing the prophets uring all 


that Pack prog in order to keep his people in expettation 
of him who was to be the r iſament of all their 
oracles. 


© Que peuvent contre bi (contre Diew) tous tes Roh | 


de la terre? 
En vain ils s'uniroient pour lui faire la guerre. 
Pour diſſiper leur ligue il n'a qu fe montrer. 
II parle, & dans la poudre ils les fait tous rentrer. 
Au ſeul ſon de ſa voix la mer fuit, le ciel tremble. 
1 voit comme un nẽẽant tout Punivers enſemble, 


© Horat, Od. 1. * Nac. Eſth. f 
Boſſuet hiſt, univ. „ 


» Et 
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Of the ſublime. — 


Et les foibles mortels, vains jouets du trepas, 


Sont tous devant ſes yeux comme s' ils n' ẽtoĩent pas. 


Thus engliſhed. 
« What can all earthly monarchs againſt God ? 


In vain their hoſts united would annoy him. 


If he but ſhew himſelf, he breaks their leagu 8. 


«« He ſpeaks, and inſtantly they fall to duſt. 


The univerſe is nothing in his ſight. 


4 The ocean flies, earth trembles at his voice, 
« And inſect men, pale death's fantaſtic ſport, 
Are all before him, as though they were not. 


This other paſſage in the fame poet is no leſs 
ſublime, though in one verſe. 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & rai point Faure 


crainte. 
Engliſhed, | 
« Abner, I fear my God, 2nd l dle 6 


In all theſe places, the ſublime reſults from the 
nobleneſs and greatneſs of the thoughts; but it 


muſt be owned, that what 1s ſaid of God effaces 


all the reft : and indeed, it is fit that every thing 


| ſhould diſappear, and be as nothing before him. 
VI. The majefty of the thoughts is generally 
followed by BEA of the words, which, in their 


turn, are of ſervice to raiſe the tho f But 
we muſt be very careful not to take for ſublime, 
a ſpecious ſhew of greatneſs, generally oe on 
lofty expreſſions, jumbled together by chance; 


and. which, when examined narrowly, are nothing - 


but an empty aſſemblage of inflated words 8, ra- 


ther to be contemned than admired. - Indeed, in- 


flation is as vicious in diſcourſe as in the natural 


body. It has only a falſe and deceitful : ; 


* Long, ch. f. Fo 
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but within it is hollow and empty. — 
fault is not eaſily avoided; for ſince we naturally 
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ſeek after the grand in every thing, and are par- 
ticularly afraid of being charged with dryneſs, or 
want of force in our works or diſcourſes; it hap- 
pens, I know not how, that moſt people fall into 
that error, founded upon this common maxim. 


Dans un noble projet on tombe noblement. 


| Engliſhed, 
ce Tis great to fall in great attempts.” 


h It is a difficult taſk to ſtop where we ought, 
as Cicero does, who, according to i Quintilian, 
never ſoars too high; or as Virgil, who is ſober 


even in his enthuſiaſm. —— -Thoſe Latin declaimers, 


whoſe ſentiments are taken notice of by Seneca 
the father, on occaſion of Alexander's deliberating 
whether he ſhould carry his conqueſts beyond the 


ocean, are extravagant. Some of theſe ſay k, that 
Alexander ſhould content himſelf with conquer- 
ing where the planet of the day is content to 


ſhine ; | that it is time for Alexander to ceaſe his 
con queſts, where the world ceaſes to be, and the 
Fans to give its light, m Others, that fortune aſ- 
ſigned - ſame limits to his victories, as nature 


afſigned to the world; that Alexander * is great in 
compariſon of the world, and the world little i mn. 
1 of Alexander, z © that there is no- 


e P. Bonhours. . quem natura, finem 
Non ſupra modum elatus facit. 


Talis Quintil. l. 12. e. 10. Alexander orbi magnus 
K Satis fit hactenus viciſſe eſt: An orbis 9 

Alexandro, qua mundo lucere eſt. | 

ſatis eſt ® Non magis quicquam ul- 

7 I Tympus eſt Alexandrum tra Alexandrum novimus, quam 

cum orte & cum ſole deſinere. ultra oceanum. Safer. 1. 
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Of the ſublime. * 
thing beyond Alexander, no more than beyond 
the Ocean. e Ky 

What a certain hiſtorian ſays of Pompey is 
ſcarce leſs extravagant than the paſſages above cited. 
P Such, ſays he, was the end of Pompey, after three 
conſulſhips, and as many triumphs, or rather, after 
ſubduing the world; fortune being © ſo inconſiſtent 
with herſelf, with regard to this great man, that 

Ibe earth which before failed him for viftories, now 
failed bim for a grave. © | 

The following paſſage in Malherbe is ſtill more 
extravagant; he ſpeaks of St. Peter's repentance. 


SN P 


C'eſt alors que ſes cris en tonnerre S clattent: 

Ses ſoupirs ſe font vents qui les chenes combattent: 
Et ſes pleurs qui tantot deſcendotent mollement, 
Reſſemblent un torrent qui des hautes montagnes 
Ravageant & noiant les voiſines campagnes, 

Veut que tout univers ne ſoit qu'un element. 


. Thus engliſhed. 
c Then Peter's moan is like the thunder's voice, 
« His ſighs are winds and rend the ſturdieſt oaks. 
« His tears which ſilently ſtole down his cheek, 
; cc Now are like torrents, which fr Om higheſt moun- 
ce tains . 
% Ruſhing, ſweep hamlets, cities, all before them, 
« And once again would drown the frighted globe. 


This excellent poet quits viſibly his character in 
this place, and ſhews us how ealy it is for bombaſt 1 
and fuſtian to uſurp the place of the grand and = 
ſublime. This piece was, no doubt, writ in Mal- 
herbe's youth, and ſeems unworthy of his other 
W 5 eee e eee e 
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5p Hic poſt tres conſulatus & ſe diſcordante fortuna, ut, cui 
totidem triumphos domitumque modo ad victoriam terra defue- 
terrarum orbem, vitæ fuit ex- rat, deeſſet ad ſepulturam. Vell. 

itus in tantum in illo viro & Paterc. ib. 2. 5 
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VII. 4 Figures are not the leaſt part of the ſub- 


lime, and they give the greateſt vivacity to a diſ- 


courſe. Demoſthenes endeavouring to juſtify his 
conduct after the loſs of the battle of Cheronea, and 


to revive the courage of the Athenians, who were 
__ caſt down and frighted at that defeat, tells them, 

No, gentlemen, you are not dejected, nor has your 
courage forſaken you. This I ſwear, by the - ix 
of thoſe illuſtrious men who fell for the ſame cauſe 
in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before 
Platea. He might have barely faid, that the 
example of thoſe great men juſtified their con- 
duct; but by changing the natural air of the 
eee 

new and extraor oa 

he raiſes thoſe antient citizens es the condi- 
tion of mere mortals; he inſpires his auditors 


with the ſpirit and ſentiments of thoſe renowned de- 
ceaſed perſons ; and equals in ſome meaſure, the 
battle they loſt againſt Philip, with the victories 


2 had formerly gained at Marathon and Sa- 
lamis. de 3 

Cicero imputes the death of Clodius to a ft 
anger of the Gods, who at length revenged their 


temples and altars, which the crimes of that 


impious wretch had profaned. He does it after a 


very ſublime manner, by a ing to the altars 
and the Gods, and making uſe of . teſt fi- 
gures in * rhetoric. f Abani tumuli atque luci, 


IN 2 vo, 
'4 Longin. ch. 114. Rome itfelf, upon the rum” 


Cicero t Oration for Milo. whereof this reprobate had rai- 
Icall to witneſs and implore your religion violated, your aun 


| you, holy hills of Alba, which foip abolifbed, your myfterits 


Clodius bas 4 wenera* polluted, your Gods treated outra- 


Ble words be bas cut giouſly, have at length diſplayed | 


down! ſacred altars) the bayd their power and wengeance. 
of our union, and antient as And thou, divine Jupiter 4 
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Of the ſublime. 75 
vor, inguam, imploro atque obteſtor; voſque Alba- 


norum obrute are, ſacrorum populi Romani * 
& ægquales, quas ille præceps amentia, cefis pr 


Tz Ln que ſanctiſſimis lucis, ſubſtructionum ian 
molibus oppreſſerat : veſtre tum are, veſtre rehigi- 


ones Viguerunt, veſtra vis valuit, quam ille 
ſcelere polluerat. Tuque, ex tuo edito monte, Lati- 


alis ſantte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemora, fineſ- 


que, ſæpe omni nefario ſtupro & ſcelere macularat, 
aligquands ad eum puniendum oculas aperuiſti. Vobis 
ule, vobis, veſtro in conſpectu, ſeræ, ſed juſtæ ta- 
men & debitæ pænæ ſolute ſunt. 

M. Flechier deſcribes a death very different 
from that of Clodius in a very ſublime man- 
ner, by employing alſo the moſt lively figures. 
O terrible God, but juſt in your councils upon the 
children of men, you A0 2 #4 the . 
of wiories ! To accompliſh your wi 
make us fear your judgments, your power overthrows 
thoſe whom your power bad raiſed. Tou ſacrifice 
great vitims to your ſovereign greatneſs ; and 
ſtrike, when you think fit, thoſe illuſtrious beads 
which you have ſo 2 crowned, This pa is 


| great, and would perhaps be more , if 
it had fewer antitheſes. | 


Do not expect, gentlemen, to ſee me open a tra- 


gital ſcene in this place, which Hall repreſent this 


great man ſtretched out and extended on his own 


trophies ; that I ſhall uncover the pale and bloody 


corpfe, about which the thunderbolt that ſtruck bim 
is ill ſoaking that L more bis blood cry 


8 rere er, and ode b „ 


bad fa often defiled <vith that a flow, but juſt wenge- 
crimes and impurities, » ance, has ſacrificed this victim, 


at um the ſummit evhoſe blood was due to thee. 
| . — r e 
. this uind woretch, in order 10 From, F | 
| ON L is to thee, and Lo 
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76 Of the mediate ku. 
out like Mels; and that I am ſetting before your 
eyes the ſad om Jad of ene ee 1 _ 
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ARTICLE the THIRD. 
07 the mediate lind. 


Erwogy the two Recke of aer, of which 


we have hitherto treated, viz. the plain and 


the ſublime, there is a third placed, as it were, 


between the other two, arid may be called the 


. embelliſhed and florid kind; becauſe in this elo- 
- quence diſplays her greateſt iplendor and beauty. 


All we therefore have to do, is, to make ſome re- 


flections on this kind of ſtyle, which may help 


young people to diſcern true and ſolid ornaments 


from thoſe that have nothing but ſhew and parade; 


PII give no examples on this occaſion, becauſe thoſe 
J cited before when I treated of compoſition, and 
many of thoſe I ſhall cite hereafter are of the florid 
kind, and may ſerve for the preſent ſubject. 


I. Ornaments in eloquence are certain turns 


and methods which contribute to make an oration 
more agreeable, more engaging, and even more 


perſuaſive. The orator does not ſpeak only to be 
underſtood, for then it would be ſufficient to relate 


things in the plaineſt manner, provided it was 
clear and intelligible. His principal view, is, to 
convince and to move, in which he cannot ſucceed, 


if he does not find out the art of pleaſing. He 


endeavours to reach the underſtanding and the af- 
fections; but he cannot do this, otherwiſe than by 


paſſing through the imagination, Which confe- 
quently muſt be addreſſed in its own language, viz | 
that of figures and images, becauſe nothing can 


* or move it but ſenſible — This made 


Qintilian 
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the underſtanding and the imagination. 


O the mediate kind. 77 
u Quintilian ſay, that pleaſure is a help to perſua- 


ſion, and that the auditors are always diſpoſed to 
believe what they find agreeable. It is not enough 


then, that the diſcourſe be clear and intelligible, 


or abounding with a great number of reaſons, and 
juſt thoughts. Eloquence adds to that perſpicuity 
and juſtneſs, a certain beauty and ſplendor, which 
we call ornament, whereby the orator ſatisfies both 
He gives 
to the former, truth, juſtneſs of thoughts, and 
proofs, which are, as it were, its natural nou- 


riſhment; and he grants to the latter, beauty, deli- 
cacy, the grace of expreſſions and turns, which be- 


long more peculiarly to it. E 
II. » Some people are averſe to all ornaments 
of diſcourſe, and think no eloquence: natural but 


that whoſe plain ſtyle reſembles the language of 


converſation ; theſe look upon every thing as ſuper- 
fluous that is added to mere neceſſity; and think it 
a diſhonour to truth to give her a foreign dreſs, 
which they fancy ſhe does not want, and can ſerve 
to no other end than to disfigure her; If we were 


to ſpeak before philoſophers only, or people free 


from all paſſion and prejudice, this notion might 
perhaps appear reaſonable. But it is far otherwiſe; 
and if the orator did not find the art of winning 


his auditors by the pleaſure he gives them, and 


by leading them by a gentle kind of violence, juſtice 


and truth would often be bore down by the at- 


® Multum ad fidem adjuvat qu fit quotidiano ſermoni fi- 
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audientis voluptas. Quintil. I. 5. millima, .... 


. 


Neſcio quomodo etiam cre- 


dit facilids quz audienti jucun- 
da ſunt, & voluptate ad fidem- 


ducitur. . 4. cap. 2. 
Quidam nullam eſſe natu- 


talem eloquentiam putant, niſi 
TIF. + TIRES MILES Mo 7 ho 4 OO 


7 


contenti pro- 
mere animi voluntatem, nihil- 


que accerfiti & elaborati requi- 


rentes : quicquid huc ſit ad- 
jectum, id eſſe affectationis, & 


ambitioſæ in loquendo jactan- 


tiæ, remotumque à veritate. 
Quintil. J. 1 2. Cc. 10. 7 
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os Of the niediate linde. 
|  tempts of the wicked. = This, Rutilius, a man of 
che greateſt juſtice and virtue at Rome, found to 


faying 
| t be truly eloquent, we muſt expreſs it with all 
and ornaments. 


The well ſpoken man, that is, he who expreſſes 


be true in the judgment given againſt him; becauſe 
be would employ no other arms for his defence but 


ked truth, as though he had lived in Plato's 


commonwealth. It would not have 


— 
inas ſo, ſays Anthony to Craſſus, in one of Ci- 
| cero's dialogues, had you defended him ; not after 


the manner of the philoſophers, but your own; 
_ =_ the judges been ever ſo corrupt, your vic- 


would have ſurmounted all their 


—— and have preſerved a citizen, who had 
a title to be ſo, from their injuſtice. 

HI. *Tis this talent of embelliſhing a diſcourſe, 
that diſtinguiſhes between a well - ſpoken and an 
eloquent man v. The former is contented with 
what muſt be ſaid upon any ſubject; but 


the and neceſſary graces 


himſelf in a clear and judicious manner only, 


leaves his auditors cold and ſedate ; and does not 
raiſe thoſe ſentiments of admiration and po — 


n nne —_— be 


by 


ected 


| = Cdmeffecille vic (Rutil cauſa ita dicitur, at fi n illa 


us) 2 ut ſcitis, inno- 
centiz . . . noluit ne l 
uidem aut liberiis cauſam 


non 
tuo, Beni dicere; quamvis 


ſoelermti illi fuiſſent, ficuti ſue · 


runt peſtiſeri cives ſuppliciiſque eſſe 


digni, tamen omnem eorum im- 


i —— ex intimis menti- 
evelliſſet vis orationis tuæ. 


Nunc tali vir amiſſus elt, dim 


commentitia Platonis civitate 


res ageretur, 1. de Orat. n. 229, 


230. 


M. Antonius ait (/. 1. de 


Orat. u. 94.) à ſe diſertos viſos 
eſſe 


s, eloquentem autem 
neminem. Diſertis ſatis pu- 
tat, dicere quæ oporteat; or- 
=—_ autem dicere, 


eloquentiſiimi. p_—_ ” 


1 J. 8. KP 
*In quo igitur ines ex- 
horreſcunt ? _ ſtupeſacti 


dicentem audiunt 5 * | 
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Of the midiate kink. 99 


by a diſcourſe adorned and enriched with what- 


ever is moſt ſplendid in eloquence, both in thought 

and expreſſions, 15 
IV. There is one kind of eloquence which is 

wholly adapted to oſtentation, having no other end 


than to pleaſe the auditors; ſuch as academical 


orations, compliments to potentates, ſome ſort of 
yrics, and the like *, where liberty is gi- 


ven to diſplay all the ſplendor and pageantry 


of art; ingenious thoughts, ſtrong expreſſions, 


turns and agreeable figures, bold metaphors ; in a 


word, the orator b may not only exhibit whatever 
is moſt magnificent and ſhining in art, but even 
make a parade and ſhew of it, in order to ſatisfy 
the auditor's e tion; who comes with no 
other view but to hear a fine diſcourſe, and whoſe 


good opinion we can gain by no other means than 
by the force of elegance and beauty, 
V. It is however neceſſary, even in this kind, 


tänkte, qui explica, qui a- que in judiciis dobet, non con- 


bundanter, qui illuminate & 


rebus & verbis dicunt : id eſt, 
= dico ornats. /ib.3. de Orat. 
53. 


* Tlhud genus oftentationi 
compoſitum ſolam petit audien- 


tium voluptatem, ideoque om- 


nes dicendi artes aperit, orna- 


fiteri modo, fed oſtentare etiam 
hominibus in hoc advocatis. 
Qxintil. d. 92. c. 11, 

. © Ut conſperſa fit quaſi ver- 
borum ſententiarumque floribus, 
id non debet eſſe fuſum zqua- 
biliter per omnem orationem. 
Genus dicendi eſt eligendum, 
quod maxime teneat eos qui 
audiant, & quod non ſolùm 
delectet, fed etiam fine ſatietate 
delectet . . Difficile enim dictu 


eſt, quznam cauſa fit cur ea 


quz maxime ſenſus noſtros 
impellunt voluptate & fpecie 


rima acerrimè commovent, ab 
iis celerrimè faſtidio quodam 
& ſatietate abalienemuir 


Omnibus in rebus voluptatibus 
max imis faſtidium — 
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= - Of the mediate hind. 


that the ornaments be diſtributed with a kind of 
prudence and moderation, and particular care 
muſt be taken to vary and diverſify them. Ci- 
cCero inſiſts very much on this, as one of the moſt 
_ conſiderable rules in eloquence, We muſt, ſays 
he, make choice of an agreeable ſpecies of wri- 
ting, which may pleaſe the audience, but ſo, as not 


to create or give them any diſlike : for this effect 
is generally produced by thoſe things which ſtrike 


us at firſt with a lively ſenſe of pleaſure, without 


our being very well able to give any reaſon for it. 
He gives us many examples of this, drawn from 


painting, muſic, odours, liquors, meats ; and after 


laying down this maxim, that loathing and ſur- 


feiting follow cloſe after 


pleaſure, and that the 


ſweeteſt things become ſooneſt taſteleſs and inſipid; 
he concludes from thence, that a work, whether 


in proſe or verſe, will not long delight, if it be 


too uniform, and always in the ſame ſtrain, what- 
ever graces or elegance 'it may boaſt in other re- 
ſpects. An oration which is every where painted 
without the leaſt mixture or variety; where every 


thing ſtrikes and is brillant, or rather dazzles, as it 


were, than creates true admiration : will weary and 
fatigue us by too many beauties, and diſpleaſe us 
in the end by overmuch pains to pleaſe. There 
muſt be ſhadows in eloquence, as well as in paint- 
ing; and all muſt not be light. 5 

VI. If this be true, even in that kind of ora- 


eſt: quo hoc minus in oratione 


miremur, in qua vel ex poe- 
tis, vel ex oratoribus, poſſumus 
judicare, concinnam, diſtinc- 
tam, ornatam, feſti vam, ſine 


intermiſſione, fine reprehenſi- 


one, ſine varietate, quamvis 
claris fit coloribus picta vel 


poeſis vel oratio, non poſſe in 


Ade Atkon eite diutmnd. Ha- 


beat itaque illa in dicendo ad- 
miratio ac ſumma laus umbram 
aliquam & receſſum; quo ma- 
gis id, quod erit illuminatum, 
extare atque eminere videatur. 
3. de Orat. u. 96, 97, 98, 100, 
ot. ; 
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tions which are only included for parade and cere- 


mony, how much more exactly muſt the precept 


be obſerved, in thoſe that treat of ſerious and im- 


portant affairs; ſuch as the eloquence of the pulpit 
and the bar? When an affair relates to the 
eſtates, repoſe, and honour of families, and, what 
is yet much more conſiderable, to eternal ſalva- 
tion; is the orator allowed to be ſolicitous about 


his + ava or amuſe himſelf with endeavouring 


to diſplay his abilities? 4 Not that we pretend 
to exclude the graces and beauties of ſtyle from 
theſe orations ; but the ornaments which are al- 
lowed to be employed in them, muſt be very 
ſerious, modeſt, and ſevere ; © and ariſe rather 
from the matter itſelf, than from the genius of the 


orator. I ſhall have occaſion to treat this ſubject 


in a more extenſive manner hereafter ; f nor can it 
be too often repeated. The dreſs and cloathing 
of ſuch diſcourſes muſt be maſculine, noble, 'and 
chaſte. The kind of eloquence that is proper for 
theſe, muſt be void of al paint and affectation; 


muſt ſhine however, but with health, if we may 


uſe the expreſſion, and owes its beauty to its vi- 
gour: 8 for it muſt be with orations, as with the 
human body, which derives its real graces from 


its good conſtitution ; whereas paint and artifice 


only ſpoil the face by the very method uſed to 
beautify it. | 
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4 Neque hoc ed pertinet, ut 
in his 1 —.— ſit ornatus, ſed 


uti preſſior, & ſeverior. Quin- 
til. J. 8. c. 3. | 


Omnia potius a cauſa, 
you ab oratore, cre- 
n 


tur. Duintil. I. 4. c. 2. 
ted hic ornatus ( | 
enim) virilis, fortis, & ſanctus 
fit: nec eſſeminatam levitatem, 
nec fuco eminentem colorem 
amet. Sanguine & viribus ni- 


_ #4. You. II. 


teat. Quintil. l. 8. c. 3. 
Corpora ſana, & integri 
ſanguinis, & exercitatione fir- 
mata, ex iiſdem his ſpeciem 
accipiunt, ex quibus vires: 


namque & colorata, & adſtric- 


ta, & lacertis expreſſa ſunt. 
Sed eadem ſi quis vulſa atqre 
facata muliebriter comat, ſce- 
diſſima ſint ipſo ſormæ labore, 
Quintil. Prem. l. 83. 
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32 of the mediate kind. 


VII. „A maxim of great importance, which 
is verified both in the works of nature and thoſe of 


art, is, that thoſe things which are moſt uſeful in 
themſelves, have generally moſt dignity and grace- 
fulneſs. i Let us caſt our eye a little on the ſymme- 
try and order of the different parts of a building, or a 
ſhip ; thoſe which form the ſtructure of man's body, 
and that harmony in the: univerſe, which we are 
never weary of admiring ; we ſhail perceive, that 


each of thoſe parts, the benefit or neceſſity of which 


alone might ſeem to have given the idea of it, con- 
tributes alſo very much to the beauty of the whole. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of an oration. 
That which conſtitutes it ſtrength, forms its 
beauty, K and real n is never N from 
utility. 

VIII. This maxim may be very useful in di- 
ſtinguiſhing real and natural graces from ſuch as 
are fictitious and foreign; it is only examining if 
they are beneficial or neceſſary for the ſubject to 
be treated. I There is a flaſhy ftyle, which im- 
pales * us by an oy Single of en or 


8 Ut in pleriſque hne int | 


credibiliter hoc natura eſt ipſa 


fabricata, ſic in oratione, ut 


ea, quæ maximam in ſe utilita- 
tein continerent, eadem habe- 


rent plurimum vel dignitatis, 


vel etiam venuſtatis. de 


Qray, 1 78. 


ingula hanc habent in | 


Cle yenuſtatem, ut non ſolum 


2 &d.. ctiam voluptatis 


causa. inyenita cfſe videantur. , 
Habent non 8 utilitatis, 


. m dignitakis AL Capitolii 
Nbg 


um. 15 „ ceterarum 
e e ſed ne- 
ceſſitas ĩp apricdta eſt. 1. 1 80. 
Hoc 1 in 8 us item * 


=” % 
” 4 4 * 4 
5, 


has orktion;s evenit, ut WY | 


tatem, ac prope neceſſitatem, 


ſuavitas quædam ac lepos con- 


ſequatur. z. 181. 
& Nunquam vera ſpecies ab 
__ dividitur. Pyimtil. 1.8. 


for Vitioſum eft & « corruptum 
dicendi enus, uod aut ver- 
borum Rene reſultat, aut 
rilibus ſententiolis, laſcivir, 
=x immodico tumore. tur eſcit, 
aut. 4 locis bacchatur, 
2 caſuris ſi leviter excutiantur 
oſculis nitet, aut præcipitia 
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Of the mediate kind, 83 


is always in ſearch of little childiſh cold thoughts; 
is mounted upon ſtilts, or loſes its ſelf in common 
places void of ſenſe ; or ſhines with. ſome ſmall 


flowers, which fall as ſoon as we begin to ſhake 


them; or fly, as it were, to the clouds, in order 
But all this is far from 


to catch the ſublime. 


true eloquence, it being nothing but an idle and ri- 


diculous parade; and to make youth ſenſible of 


this, they muſt attend very carefully to that exact 


N of good writers, antient or modern, who 


never 


epart from their ſubject, and never exagge- 


rate, m For theſe falſe graces and falſe beauties 
vaniſh, when ſolid ones are oppoſed to them. 
IX. I would willingly compare the graces of a 


florid ſtyle with reſpect 


to the beauties of one that is 


more nervous and juſt, to what Pliny has obſerved 
of flowers when he compares them to trees. = Na- 
ture, ſays he, ſeems. as if ſhe intended to di- 


vert, and, as it were, ſport in that variety 


flowers, with which ſhe adorns the fields and 
gardens : an inconceivable variety, and above all 


deſcription, becauſe nature is much more capable 


to paint, than man is to ſpeak.” But as ſhe pro- 
duces flowers for pleaſure only, fo ſhe often in- 
dulges them only a day's duration; whereas ſhe 


OY 


gives a great number of years, and ſometimes 
whole ages to trees which are intended for man's 


m Evaneſcunt hæc atque e- 
moriĩuntur comparatione melio- 
rum: ut lana tincta fuco citra 


purpuram placet. . Si vero 


judicium kis corruptis acrius 
adhibeas, jam illud quod ſeſel- 
lerat, exuat mentitum colorem, 
& quadam vix enarrabili fœdi- 
tate palleſcat. Ihid. e 
u Tnenarrabilis florum vari- 
etas: quando nulli poteſt faci- 
lius eſſe loqui, quam rerum na- 


turæ pingere, laſcivienti præ- 


ſertim, & in magno gaudia 
ſertilitatis tam variè ludenti. 
Quippe reliqua uſus alimenti- 
que gratia genuit ideoque ſœ- 
cula annoſque tribuit iis. Flores 


1 vero odoreſque in diem gignit : 
magna (ut palam eft) admoni- 


tione hominum, que ſpectatiſ- 


ſimè floreant, celerrimè mar- 


ceſcere. Plin. hift. nat. J. 21. 
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84 General reflections on 


nouriſhment, and the neceſſities of life, in order, 


no doubt, to intimate to us, that what is gay and 


ſplendid ſoon paſſes away, and preſently loſes its 


vivacity and luſtre. It is eaſy to apply this thought 
to the beauties of the ſtyle, whereof we are now 
ſpeaking, which we know the orators e 


| call 0 flowers. 


ARTICLE the FOURTH. 


General e on the free kinds of * 
quence. 


T would be of no advantage to examine Which 
| of theſe three kinds is fitteſt for an orator, 
ſince he muſt poſſeſs them all; Þ and that his abi- 


lity conſiſts in making a proper uſe of them, ac- 


cording to the different ſubjects he undertakes to 
handle; ſo as that he may be able to temper the one 
with the other, mixing ſometimes ſtrength with 

entleneſs, and ſometimes gentleneſs with ſtrength. 
4 Beſides, "theſe three kinds have ſomething com- 
mon in their diverſity of ſtyle, which unites them; 
that is, a juſt and natural taſte of benny, ab- 


horrent of paint and affectation. 
But I cannot help obſerving, that this florid 


and ſhining eloquence, which ſparkles, as it were, 


© Ut conſperſa ſit verborum 4 $i habitum etiam orationis 


ſententiarumque floribus, id 
non debet eſſe fuſum æquabiliter 
per omnem orationem. 3. bw 
Orat. u. 96. 

„Magni judicii, 3 e- 
tiam facultatis eſſe debebit mo- 


derator ille & quaſi temperator 


hujus tripartitæ varietatis. Nam 
& judicabit quid cuique opus 
ſit; & poterit. — mo- 
do poſtulabit cauſa, dicere. 
Orat. u. 70. | 


& quaſi colorem aliquem 5 
quiritis, eſt plena quædam, & 
tamen teres; & tenuis, & non 


fine nervis ac viribus, & ea, 


quæ particeps utriuſque gene- 


ris, quadam mediocritate lau- 


datur. His tribus figuris inſi- 
dere quidam venuſtatis non 


fuco illitus, ſed ſanguine diffu- 
ſus debet color. 3. de Orat. 


7. 199. 
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The three kinds of Eloquence. 85 
throughout with wit; is immoderately laviſh 
of its graces and beauties, upon which we ge- 
nerally put ſo great a value, and often prefer to 


all others; and which ſeems to be fo agreeable. 


to the taſte of our age, though almoſt unknown 


to the judicious writers of antiquity, is, never- 


theleſs, of no great uſe, and 1s confined with- 


in narrow limits. This kind of eloquence is, 


certainly, no way ſuitable to the pulpit or the 


bar : neither is it proper for pious or moral ſubjects, 


or books of controverſy, learned diſſertations, con- 


futations, apologies, nor for almoſt an infinite 
number of other works of literature. Hiſtory, 


which ſhould be written in a plain and natural 
ſtyle, would no way agree with one ſo affected; 
and it would be ſtill more intolerable in letters, 
whoſe chief characteriſtic is ſimplicity. To what 
uſe then, ſhall we reduce this ſo much boaſted 
kind of eloquence ? I ſhall leave the reader to exa- 
mine the places and occaſions where it may be 
reaſonably admitted; and to conſider whether it 


deſerves all our application and eſteem. 


Not that all thoſe writings I have mentioned, 
are void of ornament, of which Tully is a ſtrong 
proof; and he alone is ſufficient to form us to 
all the kinds of eloquence. His epiſtles may give 
us a juſt idea of the epiſtolary ſtyle. Some of 
theſe are merely complimentary; others of re- 
commendation, acknowledgment, and praiſe. 
Some are gay and facetious, when he wantons 
with a great deal of wit; others again grave and 
ſerious, when he diſcuſſes ſome important que- 
ſtion. In ſome he treats of public affairs, and 
theſe, in my opinion, are not the leaſt beautiful. 
r Thoſe, for example, in which he gives an ac- 
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province; firſt to the ſenate and people of Rome, 
and afterwards to Cato in particular, are a per- 
fect model of the clearneſs, order and conciſeneſs 


which ſhould be predominant in memoirs} and 
relations; and we muſt particularly remark the 


dextrous and inſinuating method he employs in 


thoſe epiſtles to gain the good opinion of Cato; 
and to make him favourable to him, in the de- 
mand he was to make of the honour of a tri- 


umph. 


requeſts him to write the hiſtory of his conſulſhip, 
will ever be juſtly, looked upon as a ſhining 
monument of his eloquence, and at the ſame time 


of his vanity. _ I have taken notice, in another 


place, of his beautiful epiſtle to his brother Quin- 


tus, in which all the graces and fineſſes of art are 


put in practice. His treatiſes of rhetoric and philo- 
ſophy, are originals in their Kind, and the laſt ſhew us 
how to treat the moſt ſubtil and knotty ſubjects with 
elegance and delicacy. As to his harangues, they 
comprehend all the ſpecies of eloquence, the vari- 
ous ſorts of ſtyle, the plain, the embelliſhed and 
ſho: fblime,:' 

What ſhall 1 ay of the Greek authors ? Is it 
not the proper character of Homer to excel as 


well in minute things as in the grand; and to 


join a ſimplicity no leſs ſurprizing, with won- 
derful loftineſs of thought? Is any ſtyle more 
delicate and elegant, more harmonious and ſub- 


lime than Plato's? Was it without reaſon that 


t Demoſthenes had the firſt rank | amongſt the 
crowd of orators who appeared in Athens at the 
ſame time; and was looked upon to be almoſt 
dhe ended of eloquence? ? In a word, not to 
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His celebrated epiſtle to Lucceius, where he 
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mention all the antient hiſtorians, can any man of 


ſenſe be tired with! reading Plutarch? Of all thoſe 


authors therefore, wh were ſo antiently and general- 


ly eiteemed, did one of them degenerate into points 
and witty conceits, brillant thoughts, far- fetched 


figures, and an odd jumble of beauties? And 


how little, how jejune and childiſh does this 


ſtyle, which is almoſt: baniſhed from all ſerious 


diſcourſes, appear in compariſon of the noble 
ſimplicity, or the ſage greatneſs which form the 
characteriſtics of all learned writings, and are uſe- 
ful for all affairs, all times and conditions? 

But in order to judge of it in this manner, we 
need only conſult nature. It cannot be denied 


but thoſe gardens ſo exactly trimmed and laid out; 
ſo enriched with whatever is ſplendid and mag- 


nificent in art; thoſe parterres which are diſpoſed 
with ſuch a delicacy of taſte z thoſe jets-d'eau, 
caſcades and little groves, are not very pleaſing 


and agreeable. But dares any one compare all 


this with the moſt magnificent proſpect which 
a © fine country preſents to us, where we'-ſcarce 
know what to admire moſt ; whether the gentle 
current of a river that rolls its waters with majeſty ; 

or thoſe large and agreeable meadows which the 


numerous herds feeding in them conſtantly, almoſt 


animate; or thoſe natural turfs which ſeem to in- 
vite to repoſe, and w whoſe magnificent verdure is 


not ſullied by works of ſculpture, or thoſe rich 


hillocks, ſo marvellouſly variegated wich houſes, 


= Terra veſtita how "wal her- 
bis, arboribus, frugibus. Quo- 


rum omnium incredibilis mul- 


titudo inſatiabili varietate diſtin- 


guitar, . Adde.huc fontium ge- 


lidas perennitates, liquores per- 


ici los amnium, riparum ve- 


us viridiſſimos, ſpeluncarum 


concayas altitudines, ſaxorum 


£676 


aſperitates, 3 — mon- 
tium altitudines, immenſnateſ- 


que camporum. ' lab. 2. 4. nat. 
deor. n. 98. 
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trees, mots and ſtill more, by an unculti- | 
vated field; or thoſe high mountains, which ſeem. 

to be loſt in the clouds; or, in a word, thoſe 
wide foreſts, whoſe trees, almoſt as antient as 
the world, owe their beauty to him only who 


created them? Such is the moſt florid ſtyle, in 


compariſon of grand and ſublime eloquence. 

The celebrated Atticus, ſo well known by the 
epiſtles which Cicero wrote to him, walking with 
him in a very agreeable iſland near one of the 

country-houſes which that famous orator x loved 


above all the reſt, being the place of his nativity z 
| fays to him, as he was — the beauty of 


the country, What is the magnificence of the moſt 
ſtately country-houſes ; thoſe halls paved with 
— thoſe gilded roofs, thoſe vaſt water- works, 
which raiſe the admiration of others ? and how 


little and contemptible did all theſe appear, when 
he compared them with that iſland, that rivulet, 


and that ſmiling country which he had then be- 
fore his eyes? And he obſerves judiciouſly, that 
this opinion is no ways the effect of a whimſical 


Prepoſſeſſion, but founded in nature itſelf. 


We muſt ſay the ſame of works of wit; and 
cannot repeat it too often to youth, to put them 
upon their guard againſt a vicious taſte of brillant 
thoughts z witty and far-fetched turns, which ſeem 


to alm at ſuperiority, and has always foretold the 


approaching fal fall of eloquence. 2 — had 


3 Hoc iplo i in hs . ſcito tec contemno. Ductus ver 


/ — — non queo: 


me eſſe natum. Quare id eſt 
neſcio quid, & latet in animo 


_ ac ſenſu meo, quo me plus hic 


an 2. 8 


magnificaſque villas, & pavi- 


ments > ae & * 


aquarum; quos iſti tubos & 
euripos vocant, quis non, cam. 
hæc videat, irriſerit. Itaque, 
ut tu paulo ante de lege & 
jure diſſerens, ad naturam re- 


um ferebas omnia; ſic in his ipſis 


rebus, quæ ad quietem animi 
DINE ca. r, : 
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reaſon to ſay, that if he mult » be obliged to 
chuſe, either the groſs ſimplicity of the antients, 
or the extravagant licentiouſneſs of the moderns, 
he would, without heſitation, prefer the former. 

I ſhall conclude this article with ſome extracts 
from a diſcourſe, which, in my opinion, may be 
ſed as a compleat model of this noble and 
ſublime, and at the fame time natural and unaf- 
fected eloquence, of which I'll endeavour to point 
out the characteriſtics here. This oration was 
ſpoke by M. Racine in the French academy, up- 
on the admiſſion of two members, one of whom 
was Thomas Corneille, who ſucceeded the cele- 
brated Peter Corneille his brother. M. Racine, 
after drawing a compariſon between the laſt Cor- 
neille and Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
whom renowned Athens had honoured as much as 
it had Themiſtocles, Pericles, and Alcibiades, 
who were neee with thoſe Poets, pro- 
ceeds thus: | 

“ Yes, Sir, let i ignorance deſpiſe eloquence and 
(C poetry as much as it pleaſes, and treat able wri- 
_ « ters as people unprofitable to the ſtate ; we will 
« not be afraid of ſaying this in favour of learn 
„ ing, and of this celebrated body of which you 
“ now are a part; from the moment that ſublime 
be genius's, far ſurpaſſing ordinary capacities, di- 
« ſ{tinguiſh and immortalize themſelves by ſuch 
« maſter-pieces as thoſe of your brother; what- 
* ever ſtrange inequality fortune may make be- 
«© tween them and the greateſt heroes, while they 
« are living; yet after their deaths, that diffe- 
<« rence ceaſes, Poſterity, who. are pleaſed and 
« inſtrufted by the works they left behind them, 
“ makes no n of putting dam upon a 


= 2 $i neceſls ſit, veterem il- quam — licentiam. 
lum barrorem dicendi malim, Ruintih, . 8. c. 5. 
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« level with whatever is moſt important amengſt 
<« men; and of ranking the excellent poet with 


© the greateſt captain. The ſame age that is 


« now fo highly magnified for bringing forth Au- 


« puſtus, boaſts no leſs of producing Horace and 


« Virgil. In like manner, when poſterity will 
<«« ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of the ſurpriſing victo- 


« ries, and all the great things which will render 


<« ours the admiration of all future ages; Cor- 
«« neille, (let us not doubt of it) Corneille will 


* have a place among all thoſe wonders. France 


vill remember with pleaſure, that the greateſt 
„ of her poets flouriſhed in the reign of the 
«< greateſt of her Kings. They will likewiſe 
«+. think it makes ſome addition to the glory of 
our auguſt Monarch, when they will fay, he 
<< efteemed and honoured that excellent genius with 
<< his beneficence ; that even two days before his 


death, and when he was juſt at his laſt gaſp, 
« he ſent him freſh proofs of his liberality ; and 
« that the laſt words of Corneille were acknow- 
e ledgments to Lewis the Great.” 

M. de Bergeret, cabinet-ſecretary, having been 
received in the French academy the fame day 
with M. Corneille, M. Racine pronounced a mag- 


nificent elogium on Lewis XIV. of which, PI | 


borrow ſome part in this place. 


„„ Who would have faid in the l of z 


< the laſt year, and even in this ſeaſon, when 


< we ſaw ſo much hatred and animoſity break 


« out on all ſides; ſo many leagues. forming ; 
and that ſpirit of diſcord and ſuſpicion which 
c kindled the war in the four quarters of Eu- 
rope; who would have laid, that all would be 


peaceable and quiet before the end of the ſpring? 
«© What probability was there of diſſipating ſuch 
<6 a number of confederacies in ſo ſhort a time? 
How was it poſſible to reconcile ſo many con- 
1 8 * trary 
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trary intereſts ? How calm that crowd of ſtates 
and potentates, who were much more irritated at 


our power, than at the ill treatment they pretended 


to have received ? Would not one have thought 
that a twenty years conference would not be ſuf- 
ficient for putting an end to all theſe Quarre!s ? 
The diet of Germany, which was to examine 
but a part of them only, were. no further ad- 
vanced than to the preliminaries, after an appli- 
cation of three years. In the mean time, the 
King had reſolved in his cabinet, that for the good 


of Chriſtendom there ſhould be no war. The 


night before he was to ſet out to his army, he 
writes ſix lines, and ſends them to his ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague. Upon this the provinces en- 
zh 
allies aſſemble z every thing is in agitation, evęry 
thing in motion. Some will not comply with any 
thing demanded of them ; others demand what 
has been taken from them ; but all are deter- 


- mined not to lay down their arms. The King, 


in the mean time, cauſes Luxemburgh to be 
taken on the one hand ; and on the other marches 


in perſon, to the gates of Mons. Here he ſends 


generals to his allies ; there he orders the bom- 
bardment of Genoa. He forces Algiers to aſk 


pardon. He even applies himſelf to regulate 
the civil affairs of his kingdom; relieves the 
people, and makes them enjoy the fruits of 
peace beforehand; and at length finds his ene- 


mies, as he had foreſeen, after a great many 
conferences, projects and uſeleſs complaints, 
forced to accept of the very conditions he had 


offered them, without being able to retrench 
or add any thing to them; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, without being able, with all their ef- 
forts, to go one ſtep out of the narrow circle he 
vas pleaſed to mark out for them. 
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Theſe two paſſages are certainly beautiful, Wand | 


and ſublime. Every thing pleaſes, every thing 


ſtrikes, but not with affected graces, exact anti- 


theſes, or flaſhy thoughts ; nothing of that kind is 
ſeen there. It is the importance and greatneſs of 
the things themſelves, and the raviſhing ideas, 
which conſtitute the character of true ind” rfect 
eloquence, ſuch as was always admired in Demoſ- 


 thenzs. The elogium of the King concludes 
With a grand thought, which leaves us to ima- 


gine infinitely more than it diſcovers, without be- 


ing able to go one ſtep out of the narrow circle, he 


Twas pleaſed to mark out for them, We ima- 


gine ourſelves aſſiſting at the conference, where 
Popilius, that haughty Roman, having preſcribed 
terms of peace to Antiochus, in the name of the 


00 


ſenate; and obſerving this King endeavoured to 
elude them. encloſed him in a: circle which he 


made round him with a little flick he had in his 


hand ; and obliged him to give him a poſitive 


anſwer, before he would let him out of it. This 
hiſtorical paſſage, which we ſhall leave the reader 


the pleaſure of a lis — 3 Flac 
we 1 a 


from which it is taken. 
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What n chiefly be obſerved in reading or expound | 


ng authors. 


IJ will reduce theſe ehe dens to ſeven or 


eight heads, viz. the argumentation and the proois 3 


* Popilius virga quam in Obſtupefactus tam violento im- 


manu gerebat circumſcripſit perio, parumper cam hæſitaſ- 


Tees ae: Priuſquam hoc cir- ſet: Faciam, inquit, _ cen- 
culo excedas, inquit, redde re- ſet ſenatus. Liv. lib. 45. 


Henſiun fenatui, quad referam. n. 12. 
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the thoughts, the choice of words, the manner of 
placing them; the figures, certain oratorial precau- 
tions, and the paſſions, With theſe remarks I will 
ſometimes mix examples drawn from the beſt au- 
thors, which will both illuſtrate the precepts, and 
teach the art of compoſing. Fe 


_ ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of Argument and Proofs. 


＋ HIS is the moſt neceſſary and moſt indif- 
| penſible part of the oratorial art; being, as 
it were, the foundation of it, and to which all the 
reſt may be ſaid to refer. For the expreſſions, 
the thoughts, figures, and all the other ornaments. 
we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter, come to ſupport the 
proofs, and are only uſed to improve and place 
them in a clearer light. They are to an oration 
what the ſkin and fleſh are to the body, which 
form its beauty and gracefulneſs, but not its 
ſtrength and folidity ; they likewiſe cover and 
adorn the bones and nerves ; but then they ſup- 
poſe theſe, and cannot ſupply their room b. I 
don't deny but we muſt ſtudy to pleaſe, and, 
which is more, to touch; but both will be per- 
formed with much more ſucceſs, when the auditors 
are inſtructed and convinced; which cannot be 
effected but by the ſtrength of reaſoning and the 
proofs. NL nr SO FR. 


Cetera, quæ continuo ora- Nec abnuerim efle aliquid 
tionis tractu magis decurrunt, in deleRatione, multum vers 
in auxilium atque ornamen- in commovendis affectibus. 
tum argumentorum compa- Sed hæc ipſa plus valent, 
rantur, nerviſque illis, quibus cum fe didiciſſe judex putat: 
cauſa continetur, adjiciunt ſu- quod conſequi niſi argumentati- 
perinducti corporis ſpeciem. one, aliaque omni fide rerum, 
Aintil. l. 5. c. 8. non poſſumus. . Mace 
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Youth then muſt be particularly : attentive to the 
proofs and reaſons, in examining a diſcourſe, ha- 
rangue, or any other work; and muſt ſeparate 


them from all the outward. ſplendor with which 


they otherwiſe might ſuffer themſelves to be dazled ; 
let them weigh and conſider them; let them ex- 


amine if they, are, ſolid, fit for the ſubject, and 
diſpoſed in their proper places. All the conſe- 


quence and ſtructure of the diſcourſe muſt be truly 
repreſented to them; and aſter it is explained to 
them, they ſhould be able to give a reaſon for the 


author's deſign, and to declare upon every paſſage 


in the author, that here he would prove ſuch a 
thing, and effects it by ſuch reaſons. 
© Amongſt the proofs, ſome are ſtrong; and 


convincing, each of which we muſt inſiſt upon, 


and demonſtrate ſeparately, to avoid their being 
obſcured or blended with the cloud of other proofs. 


Others, on the contrary, are weaker, and muſt 


be aſſembled together, that they may mutually al- 


fiſt one another, by fupplying the want of ſtrength 
with their numbers. tili 
remarkable example od this. The queſtion was 
about a man who was accuſed, of killing one of 
his relations, in Wan to inherit his eſtate; and 


an gives us à very 


here follow the „ $; which were advanced. on 

were waiting for the| inberi- 

tance, and a great inberitance: You were poor, and 

at that very time you were mu ch importuned by 
creditors. 

4 Theſe proofs conſidered ſeparately, are light 

© Firmiſlimis argumentorum fant valere -quia _ a funt, 


fingulis inſtandum, infirmiora valebunt quia multa ſunt. 
congreganda ſunt: quia illa 2 80 . . 12. 


per ſe rtiora non oportet cir- Single Ron ſunt & 4 


cumſtantibus obſcurare, ut qua- muna utiiverſa vero nocent, 
ſunt appareant; 3 hzc im- etiamſi non ut fulmine, tamen 
becilla naturà, mutuo auxilio ut grandine. Bid. 


and 
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and common ; but being joined. together, they 
ſtrike us, not as the thunderbolt that ſtrikes down 
every thing, but as hail which is felt „ its 
ſtrokes are redoubled. 

We muſt avoid dwelling too much upon things | 
that don't deſerve it 3 © for then our proofs, be- 
ſides their being tireſome, become alſo ſuſpicious, 
by the very care we take to accumulate too great 
a number of them, which intimates as Ogg We 
ourſelves were diffident of them. 

Tis a queſtion whether we muſt place our 
beſt proofs in the beginning, in order to poſſeſs 
— of peoples affections at once; or at the 
end, in order to leave a ſtronger impreſſion in the 
minds of the auditors; or part in the beginning, 
and another at the end, according to the order 
of the battles we read of in Homer 8 or in a 
word, whether it is not beſt to begin ddith the 
weakeſt proofs, that we may ſtrengthen them 
more and more in the progreſs of che oration. 
b Cicero ſeems to be of opinion in ſome paſſages, 
that we muſt begin and end with che moſt pow- 
erful and convincing Ptoofs, | and interſperſe the 
weakeſt between both: but in his oratorial di- 
viſions,” he i acknowledges Wwe cannot always 
range our proofs as we would; and that a ſage 
and provident orator muſt, in that reſpect, conſult 
the inclinations of his auditors, and regulate him- 

elf by their taſte. Quintilian alſo obſerves, but . 
without TOTS = n the WW rs _ "on 


* Nec tamen — 458 
per que, invenerimus argumen- 
tis onerandus eſt judex : quia & 


tædium afferunt, & idem de- 
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oratori 
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&e. in ent. z 


Semperne ordinem cello. 
candi, quem volumus, tenere 
poſſumus ? Non ſane. Nam 
auditorun aures moderantur 
prudenti & provido, & 


quod puunt immutandum elt. 


In Partition, Na. 1. 15. 


according 
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: according to the exigency of the matters in 
tion; but ſo, as that the oration muſt never 
or conclude with trifling or weak reaſons, after 
we have employed ſtrong ones in the beginning. 
The union and harmony to be obſerved: in the 
proofs, is not an indifferent affair; theſe contribute 
very much to. the perſpicuity and ornament of the 
diſcourſe. They depend upon the juſtneſs and 
delicacy of the tranſitions k, which are a kind of 
knot by which we unite the parts and propoſi- 
tions which often ſeem to have no relation to one 
another, but to be 3 and foreign, as it 
were, to each other; which, without this union, 
would prejudice one another, and never quadrate 
together. The orator's art therefore conſiſts in 
knowing by certain turns and thoughts, artfully 
introduced, to unite theſe different proofs ſo na- 
turalle that they may ſeem deſigned for each 
other ; and that the whole may not form mem- 
bers and detached Pieces, but an entire and com- 
pleat body, 
My Elechier had begun the Hogium of M. 
.de Turenne, with that of the antient and illuſtrious 
. houſe of la Tour D*Auvergne, whoſe blood was 


mixed with that of Kings and Emperors ; gave 


lords to a Princeſſes to all the courts of 
Europe, and Queens even to France itſelf. | 

He ſpeaks afterwards: of that Prince's fefor- 
tune to be born in hereſy. In order to join this 
part with the former, he uſes a figure, called by 
the rhetoricians corrections, which furniſhes him 
with a very natural tranſition. <<. But what do I 
„ ſay? We muſt not applaud him here on that 


E Tea res diverſz diſtantibus bunt ie 
ex locis, quaſi invicem i ignotæ, membra . . . Ac videbitur non 
non collidentur, ſed aliqua ſo- ſolùm compolita oratio, ſed e- 
cietate cum prioribus ac ſe- tiam continua. Qyintil. J. 7. 

* ſe copulaque tene- c. alt, 
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«ſcore ; we muſt rather complain of him; How 
4 glorious ſoever the ſtock might be from which 
c he was deſcended, yet the hereſy of the latter 
« times have infected it“ E 

There is another obſervation ſtill more impor- 
tant. I It is not eaſy to find ſolid proofs; to range 
them in proper order, and to unite them well; 
we muſt know the method of diſplaying, and giv- 
ing them a juſf extent, in order to make the 
auditors ſenſible of their weight and efficacy, 
and to deduce all poſſible advantages from them. 
This is generally called amplification, in which 
the force of eloquence and the orator's art chiefly 
cConſiſt, and wherein Cicero ſucceeded more than 
in any other part of oratory. I will confine my 
ſelf to one example on this head, taken from his 
defence of Milo „ 
To the many proofs by which Cicero had ſhewn 
that Milo was far from premeditating the deſign of 
killing Clodius, he ſubjoins a reflection taken from 
the circumſtance of the time; and he aſks if it is 
_ probable that Milo, who was making intereſt. for 
the conſulſhip, would be ſo imprudent as to be 
_ guilty of, a baſe and cowardly aſſaſſination, where- 
by he would loſe the hearts of all the Roman peo- 
ple, and that almoſt at the time they were to meet, 
in order to diſpoſe of the public employments, 
m Preſertim, judices, cùm honoris ampliſſimi con- 
tentio & dies comitiorum ſubeſſet. This is a very juſt 
reflection; but if the orator had done nothing more 
than barely repreſent it, without tlie aſſiſtance of 
eloquence, it would not have very much affected 
the judges. But he improved and ſet off that cir- 
cumſtance of time in a ſurprizing manner, by de- 
monſtrating, that at ſuch a juncture men are cir- 


ö a Qurdam arguments ponere uinti . J. 5. 4 13. 8 
fatis non eſt: adjuvanda ſunt- 7er Nile, n. 42, 43. 
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cumſpect and attentive to a nicety, in courting the 
favour and the voices of the people. I know, 

« fays Cicero, how great may be the baſhfalneſs 

« and modeſty of thoſe who make intereſt for 

„% employments, and what care and uneaſineſs at- 

tend ſuch as ſue for the confulſhip. On theſe 

e occaſions, we are not only afraid of known re- 

« proaches, but even of ſuch as are ſecret and con- 

« fined within people's boſoms. The leaſt report, 

c the idleft and worſt grounded ſtory alarms and 
e diforders us. We anxiouſly conſult the! eyes, 
* the looks, and words of every body; for no- 

be thing is ſo delicate, fo frail, uncertain and va 

s riable as the inclinations of citizens with re- 

„ /pard to all thoſe who are candidates for pub- 
lick poſts and employments. They are not 
« only offended at the-lighteſt miſcarriages, but 
care ſometimes ſo capricious as to take an un- 

c reaſonable diſlike even to the moſt laudable 
actions. Quo quidem _—_— (ſcio enim "quam 
timida fit ambitio, quantaque & quam ſolicita cupi- 
ditas confulatiis) omnia, non modo que reprebendi 
palam, ſed etiam 'que obſcure cogitari poſſunt, time- 

uus: rumorem, fabulam fiftam, falſam perhorreſti- 
mus: 'ora ommum atque oculos intuemur. Nibil 

enim eft tam molle, tam tenerum, tam aut fragile 
aus iflexibile, quam voluntas erga nos ſenſuſque ci- 
vium, qui non modo improbitate iraſcuntur candi- 
datorum, ſed etiam in refte factis ſæpe faſtidiunt. Is it 
poſſible to give a more lively idea of the whim- 
fical levity of the people on the one hand; and, 

on the other, of the continual fears and inquietudes 
of thoſe who court their ſuffrages? He concludes his 
argument in a ſtill more lively and moving man- 
ner, by interrogating whether there is the leaſt 
probability that Milo, all whoſe thoughts had 
been ſo long employed on this great day of elec- 

tion, durſt appear before ſo auguſt an 1 5 
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chat of che people, his hands ſtill reeking with 
Clodius's blood, and his face and countenance 
haughtily conteffing his crimes. Hunc diem igilur 
campi ſperatum atque exoptatum ſibi proponens Milo, 
cruentis manibus ſcelus & facinus pre ſe ferens & 
confitens, ad illa auguſta centuriarum auſpicia venie- 
bat? Qudm hoc non credibile in hoc! Quam idem in 
Clodio non dubitandum, qui ſe, interfecto Auen 
regnaturum putaret! 
It muſt be confeſſed that ſuch paſſages as theſe 
convince, move, and tranſport the auditors. But 
ve muſt take care not to carry them too far, and 
diſtruſt a too lively imagination, which giving too 
much way to its own fallies, dwells very unſea- 
ſonably upon things either foreign to the ſubject, 
or of little moment; or which inſiſts too long even 
on things that ſcarce deſerve attention. Cicero can- 
didly acknowledges, that he had formerly fallen 
into this laſt error. u In his defence of Roſcius, 
he makes long reflections upon the puniſhment of 
parricides, who were put alive into ſacks, and 
thrown into the ſea. o The audience were raviſh- 
ed with the beauty of that paſſage, and inter- 
rupted the orator by their plaudits. Indeed it is 
difficult to meet with any thing brighter. » But 
Cicero, whoſe taſte and judgment were improved 
by long practice, and whoſe eloquence, as he 
Hanfelf + obſerves, had acquired a kind of maturity 
by years; © Cicero, 1 tay, IgE after- 


N For Roſe: nal 6, ant 3:68 nequaquam ſatis defer | 
„ Quantis illa 2 . a- buills poſt aliquando ſentire 
doleſcentuli diximus de ſuppli- cœpimus .. ſunt enim omnia 
cio parricidarum Cie. in Orat. ſicut adgleſoentis, non tam re 
is, 109. & maturitate, quam ſpe & ex- 
v um ipſa oratio jam noſtra pectatione laudati. Orat. u. 
eaneſceret, haberetque ſuam 107. 
maturitatem, & _ "La pro Roſcio l ne- 
Qutem, Brut. 1 ., Aaundantia. Ii. u. r 
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wards, | 
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wards, that when this paſſage was ſo highly ap- 
plauded, it was not ſo much on account of its 
juſt or real beauties, as from the expectation of thoſe 
he ſeemed to promiſe in a more advanced age. 
It is a very uſeful exerciſe to youth, as 1 before 
obſerved, towards making invention eaſy to them; 
to propoſe a ſubject already treated of by ſome good 
author, and to make them find arguments imme- 
diately, by interrogating them vivd voce, and 
by aſſiſting them with leading or introductory 


S8. Roſcius, whoſe: defence Cicero undertook; 
was charged with killing his father, and the accu- 
ſer hrought no proof againſt him. If we aſk boys 
what they can ay againſt the accuſer, they will re- 
ply, no doubt, that in order to give ſome air of 
probability to an accuſation of that kind, there 
muſt be a great number of proofs, which muft 
likewiſe be very convincing and indiſputable. We 
ought to ſhew the advantage that would redound 
to the ſon by the father's death 3 the irregularities | 
and diſorders of his former conduct, to prepare 
. us to believe he might be guilty of ſo great a 
| crime; and when all this was demonſtrated, then, 
in order to bring proofs of ſo incredible an act, 
we muſt remark the place, the time, the witneſſes, 
| and accomplices, without which, we cannot he- 
E | lieve a fon guilty of ſo black a crime, which 
ſuppoſes a man to be a monſter; that has extin- 
guiſhed all the ſenſations of nature. We muſt firſt 
have related to them the ſtory of the two children 
| cat were found aſleep by their father who had 
been killed, and were acquitted by the judge, he 
being perſuaded of their innocence, becauſe of 
the eaſy frame of mind in which they were found: 
and youth will not fail to make a proper uſe of 
the ſtory in this place. Fabulous hiftory will 
come to their aſſiſtance, by giving them examples 
5 7 pb e 
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of children who having imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their mothers, and were delivered by 
the Gods to the revenging furies. In fine, the na 
ture of the puniſhment eſtabliſhed by the Romans 
againſt parricides, by diſplaying the enormity of 
the crime, will alſo ſufficiently ſhew the neceſſity 
an accuſer has to bring very evident and certain 


proofs. Youth will, of themſelves, find out ſome. 


of theſe arguments; and proper interrogations will 
lead them to the reſt. After this, they ought to read 
the very paſſage in Cicero, which will teach 
them the method of treating every particular 
proof. e 0 | 
Cicero's orations, and Livy's ſpeeches furniſh 


us with a great number of ſuch examples. I 


have made choice of a very ſhort, but very elo- 
2 ſpeech out of the latter, which alone will 

ew youth the method of peruſing authors, and 
how to compoſe. 5 "v 


Explication of a ſpeech in Livy. 


Let us ſuppoſe the ſpeech of Pacuvius to his 
ſon Perolla is given to a youth for a theme. 
Here follows the ſubject of it. The city of Capua 
was ſurrendered to Hannibal, (who immediately 
made his entry into it) by the intrigues of Pacu- 
vius, and in ſpite of all the oppoſition of Magius, 
who continued ſteddy to the Romans, and was 


united with Perolla both in friendſhip and ſentt-: 


ments. The day upon which Hannibal entered 
the city was ſpent in rejoycing and feaſting. Two 


brothers, who were the moſt conſiderable perſons; 


in the place, gave Hannibal a grand entertainment. 


None of the Capuans were admitted to it but 
Taurea and Pacuvius, and the latter with great 


4 T. Liv. J. 23. 2. 9. 


ny difficulty 
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difficulty obtained the ſame favour for his ſon Pe- 
rolla, whoſe friendſhip with Magius was known 
to H annibal, who was willing however to pardon 
him for what was paſſed, upon the interceſſion of 
his father. After the feaſt was over, Perolla led his 
father to a by place, and drawing a poinard from 


under his gown, he told him the deſign he had 
formed to kill Hannibal, and to ſeal the treaty 
made with the Romans with his blood. Upon 


this Pacuvius was diſtracted, and endeavoured to 


divert his ſon from ſo fatal a reſolution. This diſ- 


courſe ſo circumſtantiated muſt be very ſhort, and | 


conſiſt of no more than twelve or fifteen lines at 
moſt. 


occur three which are natural enough. The firſt is 
drawn from the danger to which he expoſes him- 
ſelf by attacking Hannibal amidſt his guards 


The ſecond relates to the father himſelf, who is 
reſolved to ſtand between Hannibal and his ſon, 


and conſequently that the firſt muſt be run through. 
The third reaſon is brought from the moſt ſa- 
cred obligations of religion, the faith of treaties, 
hoſpitality and gratitude. The firſt ſtep to be 
taken in the compoſition, i is to find proofs and, argu- 
ments, which in rhetoric is called en and is 
the firſt branch. 
After we have found arguments, we deliberate 
about the order of ranging them, which requires 
in ſo ſhort a diſcourſe as this, that the argument 
ſhould grow more powerful as the diſcourſe goes 
on, and that ſuch as are moſt efficacious ſhould 
be applied in the concluſion. Religion, generally 
ſpeaking, is not that which moſt affects a young 
man of a character and diſpoſition like to him we 
are now diſcourſing of; we muſt therefore begin 


n it. His own inet, and the danger to 
110 5 which 


The father muſt begin with ſearching for motives 
in himſelf to convince. and affect his ſon. There 


i 
N 
| 


| 
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which he would expoſe himſelf, touch him much 
more ſenſibly. That motive mult hold the ſecond 
place. The reſpect and tenderneſs for a father 


whom he muſt ſlay before he can come at Han- 
nibal, 275 imagination; which for chat reaſon 
muſt conc 

arguments is called diſpaſition in rhetoric, and is 
the ſecond part. 

There remains elocution, which furniſhes exprel- 
| ſions and turns, and which by the variety and vi- 


ude the diſcourſe. This ranging of the 


vacity of the figures contributes moſt to the beauty 


and ſtrength of a ſpeech. Let us now fee how | 


Livy treats each p 
The preamble Wh holds the place of the exor- 


dium, is ſhort, but lively and moving. r Per 
ego te, fill, quæcumque jura liberos jungunt parenti- 


bus, præcor quæſoque, ne ante oculos patris facere 
& pati omnia infanda velis, This confuſed dil- 
poſition, per ego te, is very ſuitable to the con- 
cern and trouble of a diſtracted father: amens me- 
iu, fays Livy. Thoſe words, guæcumque jura li- 
beros jungunt parentibus, comprehend the ſtrongeſt 
and tendereſt ſenſation. That propoſition, ne ante 
oculos patris facere & pati omnia infanda velis, 
which repreſents the crime and fatal conſequences 
of ſuch a murder, is, as it were, the epitome of 
the whole ſpeech. He might have ſaid barely, ze 
occidere Annibalem in conſpectu meo velis. But what 
a difference there is between the one and the other 


I. Motive, drawn from religion. This is ſubdi- | 


Vided into three others, which are little more 
than barely ſhewn, but in a lively and eloquent 


manner, without omitting one circumſtance or 
word capable of ſtriking. 1. T he faith of treaties 


"I pray and conjure you, my an action as e in itſelf, 


, by all the m ral geen laws * as it will be fatal to "Ip by | 
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of nature and not to at- its conſequence. 
2 before your father s eyes 
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confirmed by oaths and ſacrifices. 2. The facred 
and inviolable laws of hoſpitality. 3. The autho- 
rity of a father over a ſon. f Pauce hore ſunt, 
intra quas jurantes quicquid deorum eſt, dextre dex- 
tras jungentes, fidem obſtrinximus, ut ſacratas fide 
manus digreſſi ab colloquio extempld in eum armare- 
mus? Surgis ab hoſjitali menſa, ad quam tertius 
Campanorum adbibitus ab Annibale es, ut eam ipſam 
menſam cruentares hoſpitis ſanguine? Annibalem pa- 
ter filio meo potui placare : filium Annibali non poſe 


m? 
by II. Motive. 


| „e. © Sed fit nibil ſancti; non fides, 
| non religio, non pietas: audeantur infanda, fi non 
| | perniciem nobis cum ſcelere afferunt. This is no 
FE 1 more than a tranſition z but how finely is it embel- 
| liſhed ! What juſtneſs and elegance in the difſtri- 
4 bution which reſumes in three words the three 

| parts of the firſt motive! faith, for the treaty ; 
religion, for the hoſpitality z piety, for the reſpect 
which a ſon owes to a father. Audeantur infanda, 
| fi non perniciem nobis cum ſcelere afferunt. This is 
( a very beautiful thought, and leads us naturally 
1 from the firſt motive to the ſecond. oy 
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I is but a fow minutes 


fince wwe bound ourſelves by the 


moſt ſolemn oaths ; that <ve gave 
Hannibal the moj? holy teſtimo- 
zies & an inviolable friendjbip : 
And ſball we, auben wwe are 
Farce riſen from the entertain- 
ment, arm that very hand a- 


gain bim, which we preſentec 


10 him as a pledge of our fide- 


| tity ? That table, where the 
Gate prefide wha maintain the 


laws of hoſpitality, to <uhich 
vn vere admitted by a parti- 


; cular favour , . which only to 
gompanions had a ſpare j you 


leawe that facred table with m 


other wiew but to delle it the 
next moment with the blood 
your inviter? Alas] after I 
obtained my ſon's pardon from 
Hannibal, is it poſſible that I 
cannot prevail with my fon to 
pardon Hannibal ? Feb 
But let us bawye wo regard 
for os 1 things æubich are moſt 
fatred among men; let us vib- 
fate at one aud the ſame time, 
faith, religion, and piety 3 let 
us perpetrate the blackeft action, 
provided our deſtruftion be int 
"mnfallibly involved in our crime. 


Unus 
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u nus aggreſſurus es Annibalem ? Quid illa tur- 
ha tot liberorum ſervorumque? Quid in unum in- 
tenti omnium oculi? Quid tot dextre ? Torpeſcent- 


ne in amentia illa? Vultum ipfius Annibalis, quem 


armati exercitus ſuſtinere nequeunt, quem horret 


populus Romanus, tu ſuſtinebis? What a multitude 


of thoughts, figures and images ! and this only to 
declare, that Perolla could not attack Hannibal 
without expoſing himſelf to inevitable death. How 


admirable is the oppoſition between whole armies 
which cannot bear the ſight of Hannibal, the Ro-- 
man people themſelves who tremble at his looks, 


and a weak private man! u, (thou.) 
III. Motive. Ei, alia auxilia deſint, me ip- 
ſum ferire, corpus meum opponentem pro corpore An- 


nibalis ſuſtinebis * Atqui per meum pectus petendus 


ille tibi-transfigenduſque eſt. 


I admire the ſimplicity and brevity of this laſt 


motive as much as the vivacity of the precedent one. 


A youth would be tempted to add ſome thoughts in 


this place, and to expatiate on the paſſage ? Can 


you imbrue your hands in the blood of your father? 


Tear life from him from whom you had yours? 
&c. But fo great a maſter as Livy is well apprized, 
that nothing is wanting but only to hint at ſuch 
a motive, and that to amplify would only weak- 
en it. TIED 8 1 

u Do you alone pretend to at- the looks of Hannibal ; thoſe for- 


; 8 * 4 


tack Hannibal? But to what midable , which whole ar- 


end Do you imagine that the 
multitude of freemen and ſ/aves 


awho ſurround him; all thoſe © 


eyes that are conſtantly fixed upon 
im, in order to ſecure him ou 
danger ; or that ſo many hands 
always ready to defend him, 
uld be frozen, and, as it 
abere, immoveable, the moment 
you make this mad attempt ? 
Will you be able to bear even 


mies cannot bear, and aubich make 
the Romans them ſelwes tremble ? 


prived of all other aſſiſtance, 


will you have the boldneſs to 


ftrike me too, when I protect 
him *with my body, and place 
myſelf between him and your 
thruſts? For TI declare, that 
you cannot come at him, without 
ftabbing me. | 
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The Peroration. * Deterreri hic ſine te potids, 
quam. illic vinci. Valeant preces apud te mee, ſi- 
cut pro te bodiè valuerunt. Pacuvius had hitherto 
employed the moſt lively and moving figures. 
Every thing is full of ſpirit and fire; no doubt 
but his eyes, his countenance and hands, were more 
eloquent than his tongue. But he is ſoltned on a 
Fac wg he aſſumes a more ſedate tone, and con- 

cludes with entreaties, which, from a father, are more 
powerful than any arguments that can be brought. 
| Accordingly, the ſon cannot hold out againſt 

this laſt attack. The tears which began to fall 
down his cheeks, demonſtrated his confuſion. The 
kiſſes of a father, who embraced him tenderly a 
long time, and his repeated and urgent entreaties, 
brought him at laſt to compliance. Lacrymantem 
inde juvenem cernens, medium complectitur, alque 
ofculo 'bereus, non ante precibus abſtuit, quam per- 
vicit ut gladium poneret, fidemque os nibil 
ſalurus tale. 


ARTICLE the SE COND. 
Of Thoughts. 


HOUGHT is a very vague and general 6 
T word, having many different ſignifications 
like the Latin word ſententia. It is evident enough 
that the thoughts we are examining in this place are 
thoſe which are introduced into works © genius, 
and are one of their chief beauties. 

This properly forms the foundation and body of 


a diſcourſe ; for elocution is only the cloathing 


Vinten your reſentments, my . — this day in your fa- 
Jon, this very inſtant; aud don't | 
refebue t9- periſh in þo allo if, Wen elocutio res 
certed an enterprize. Let my æminat, quæ illo ver- 
intraaties have ſome influence — habitu 7 Nun. 
ever Har, fixce they have. been /o Progm. . > 
an 


” 


and dreſs. We muſt then inculcate this grand prin- 
ciple into young people very early, which is ſo 
often repeated by Cicero and Quintilian, = viz. 
that words are made only for things ; that they are 
intended for no other end but to * or at moſt 
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to embelliſh our thoughts; that the choiceſt and 
brighteſt expreſſions, uninformed with good ſenſe, 
muſt be looked upon as an empty and contemptible 
ſound, altogether ridiculous and fooliſn. That on 
the contrary, we muſt eſteem ſolid thoughts and 
reaſons though unadorned, becauſe truth alone 
ever deſerves eſteem, in what manner ſoever it be 
repreſented; in fine, b that an orator may beſtow 

ſome care upon words, but muſt apply his chief 
attention to things. e <7 
. We muſt likewiſe make youth obſerve, that the 
thoughts with which good authors embelliſh their 
diſcourſes, are plain, natural and intelligible ; 
that they are neither affected nor far-fetched, and, 
as it were, forced in, in order to make a parade of 
wit ; but that they always riſe out of the ſubject to 
be treated of, from which they ſeem ſo inſeparable, 
that we cannot think the things could have been 
otherwiſe expreſſed, at the ſame time that every 
one imagines he would expreſs them the ſame way. 
But theſe obſervations will be more obvious by 
examples. | 7 | 

= Sit cura elocutionis quam Quid eſt tam furioſum quam 
maxima, dum ſciamus tamen verborum vel optimorum atque 
nihil verborum cauſa eſſe fa- ornatiſſimorum ſonitus inanis, 
ciendum, cum verba ipſa re- nulla ſubjecta ſententia nec ſci- 
rum gratia ſint reperta. Quint. entia. 1. de Orat. n. 5 1. 
. d Curam verborum, re- 

Quibus (verbis) ſolum à na- rum volo eſſe ſolicitudinem. 
tura fit officium attributum, zine Prom. 13. 
ſervire ſenſibus. Quintil. I. 12. 1 


c. 10. 
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© The combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii. 


The deſcription of this combat 05 certainly, 
one of the moſt beautiful paſſages in < Liyy, and 


the moſt proper to teach youth how to embelliſh a 
narration by natural and ingenious thoughts. In 
order to know the art and delicacy required for ef- 


fecting it, we need ; uy reduce it to a plain rela- 
tion, by diveſting it of all its ornaments, without 


however omitting any eſſential circumſtance. IT 


will mark the different parts by different figures, 


in order the better to diſtinguiſh, and compare 
them afterwards, with the narrative itſelf as we 


find it in Livy. 


1. Federe icto trigemini, fieut comenerat, arma 


capiunt. 

2. Statim in medium inter duas acies procedunt. 
Conſederant utrinque pro caſtris duo exercitus, in 
' bo ſpectaculum totrs animis intenti. 


4. Datur ſignum, infeſtiſque armis tern Juvenes 


5 TEN 


Cum aliquandiu inter ſe æguis viribus pugnaſſent : I 


1 Romani, ſuper alium alius, vulneratis tribus 
Abanis, expirantes corruerunt, 
6. Ni ſuperſfitem Romanum circumſi wy . Forte 


7s integer fuit. Er 20, Ut /e gregaret pugnam 60 


rum, capeſſit fugam, ita ratus ſecuturos, ut quem- 
que vulnere affettum corpus ſineret. | 
7. Jam aliquantum ſpatit ex eo loco, ubi pugnatum 


eſt, aufugerat, cùm reſpiciens videt magnis inter- 


vallis ſequentes : unum haud procul ab ſeſe ab- 


cit. 


8. wo 8 * 2 ſecundum, eumque pariter neci | 


< Lib. I, 


9. Jam 


efſe 3, in eum ne impetu redit, eumque inter- 


. 1 aw 1 * 
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9. Jam æquato marte ſinguli ſupererant, numero 
pares, ſed longè viribus diverſi. | 7 
10. Romanus exultans, Duos, inquit, fratrum ma- 
nibus dedi, tertium cauſæ belli hujuſce ut Ro- 
manis Albano imperet, dabo. Tum gladium ſu- 
perne illius jugulo defigit : jacentem ſpoliat. 
11. Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium acci- 
. 1 | 
12. Inde ex utraque parte ſuos ſepeliunt. pes 
The buſineſs is to enlarge upon this narrative, and 
to enrich it with thoughts and images which may 
engage and ſtrike the reader in a lively manner, 
and repreſent this action to him, ſo as that he 
imagines he does not read, but ſee it, in which 
the greateſt power of eloquence conſiſts. To effect 
this, we need only conſult nature, by carefully 
ſtudying the emotions, and examining J 
the EnGtions and agitations which muſt have  af- 
fected the hearts of the Horatii and Curiatii, of 
the Romans and Albani; and to paint every cir- 
cumſtance in ſuch lively, and at the ſame time ſuch 
natural colours, that we imagine we are ſpectators 
of the combat. his Livy performs in a ſur- 
priſing manner. F 
di Federe icto trigemini, ſicut convenerat, arma 
© 2, Cum ſui utroſque adbortarentur, Deos patrios, 
patriam, ac parentes, quicquid civium domi, quicquid 
in exercitu fit, illorum tunc arma, illorum intuers 
manus; feroces & ſuopte ingenio, & pleni adbor- 


41. The treaty being con- dividuals of the city, and of the 
luded, the three brothers on each army fix their eyes on their wwea- 
fide take arms according to agree- pons, and on "their hands; thoſe 
ment. * 2 | rous combatants, - brave - 
© 2. While each party are ex- nough of tbemſelves, and fill 
Horting their reſpective champions more invigorated by fuch' fr - 
todas their duty,byrepreſenting that ſing \ exhortations, advance b 
their Gods, their country, their fa- tween the two armie. 
thers and mathers; the ſeveral in- WIA 
REAR Fo +. fanium 


4 
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tantium vocibus, in medium inter duas acies pro- 


cedunt. . 


It was natural for each party to exhort their 
own champions, and repreſent to them, that all 
their countrymen had their eyes upon their com- 
bat. This is a fine thought, but it is very much 
improved by the manner of turning it : an ex- 
hortation more at length would be cold and lan- 
id. In reading the laſt words, we imagine we 
| thoſe brave combatants advancing between the 
two armies with a noble, intrepid haughtineſs. 
23. © Conſederant utrinque pro caſtris 4 exercilus, 
periculi magis preſentis quam cure expertes : quippe 
imperium agebatur, in tam paucorum virtute atque 
fortuna poſutum. Maque ergoereth Ji ſpenfique in mi- 


nime gratum ſpeftacuthum animo intenduntur. 


Notting was more | fuitable here than this 


_ thought, perituli mapis præſentis quam cure ex- 


Suſpenſique paint in our minds! k A8 1 ‚ 
4. 8 Datur ſgnum, infeſiſſue armis, velut aries, 
terni juvents, "magnorum exercithum animos gerenter, 


pres 3 and Livy immediately affigns the reafon 


1＋ ; : * » + 1 1 1 1 
3. They «vere ranged on both - with the courage 'of true great 
Fides round the field of battle, armies. Both fides being 72 


being more uneaſy on account of the fable of their own danger, have 


conſequences that this 'wonld be t> nothing before their eyes, but the 
vhe late, than of the danger to flawery or liberty of thtir coun- 
aohich they themſelves were ex- try, whoſe future deſtiny depends 


- poſed, becauſe the combat was to wholly upon thetr courage. The 


determine which of the tabo nn moment tbe tlaſhing of their 


tions ſhould govern the other ; weapons is heard, and the glit- 


and ſo being agitated with theje ter of "their:ſevords is obſerved, 
refleftions, and - falititous about the fpettators. ſeired with frar 


event, they gave their whole 


attention. to a fight aubich could 


aus but alarm them. _ 
© 4. The hgnal is given, and 


theſe. brave beroes march. three 
and three againſt each other, 
they themſekves being inſpired -. 


—— 


and alarm, '( aubile hope of fucce/5 


did not yet incline to either fide.) 
continued mbtionleſs, fo that one 


concurrunt. 
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concurrunt. Nec his, nec lis periculum ſuum, 
publicum imperium ſervitiumque obverſatur animo, 
futuraque ea deinde patrie fortuna quam ipſi fe- 
cifſent. Ut primo ſtatim concurſu increpuere ar- 
ma, micanteſque fulſere gladii, horror ingens ſpec- 
 tantes perſtringit; & wand inclinata ſpe, Forpebat 
vox ſpiritufque. 

Nothing can be added x to 'the noble idea which 
Livy gives us of theſe combatants in this place. The 
three brothers were on each fide like whole trmies, 
and had the courage of armies; inſenſible of their 
own danger, they thought of nothing but the 
fate of the publick, which was committed en- 
tirely to their perſonal” courage. T'wo noble 
thoughts, and i upon truth But can any 
one read what follows, and not be ſeized with hor- 
ror and a ſhivering, no leſs than the ſpectators of 


thee fight? The expreſſions are all poetical in this 
place, and youth muſt be told, that theſe expreſ- 


ions, which are to be uſed ſeldom and very ſpa- 
ringly, were required, becauſe of the grandeur of 
the fubject, and the neceſſity there Vas to deſcribe 


ſo glorious a cotnbat * a ſuſtable Pop of 


words. De ane 

The ee ence which kept both fides i in 
a kind of pauſe or ſuſpence, and, as it Were, im- 
moveable, turned immediately into acclamations of 
Joy, on the ſide of the Albani, when they ſaw 
two of the Horatii killed. The Romans, on the 
other hand, were without hopes, but not free from 
uneaſineſs, being alarmed and trembling” for "the 


ſurviving Horatius who was to Fate three an⸗ 


tagoniſts, they now conſidered only the danger he 
was in. Was not this the true Dy ſition of both 
armies, after the fall of the Two " oratii; z and is 
not the picture wich, 1 * n dn * it, 
very natural? 
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e  Conſertis deinde manibus, chm jam non mos 
tus tantim cor porum, agitatioque anceps telorum 
armorumgue, ſed vulnera quoque & ſanguis ſpecta- 
culo eſſent; duo Romani ſuper alium alius, vulnera- 
tis tribus Albanis, expirantes corruerunt, Ad quo- 


rum caſum cùm conclamaſſet gaudio Albanus exer- 


citus, Romanas legiones jam ſpes tota, nondum tamen 
cura deſeruerat, exanimes vice unius quem tres Cu- 


riatii circumſteterant. 


I Will give the remainder of this quotation with 
little or no reflection, to avoid tediouſneſs. I muſt 
only advertiſe the reader, that the chief beauty of 
this relation, as well as of hiſtory in general, accord- 
ing to i.Cicero's judicious remark, conſiſts in the 


ſurprizing variety which runs through the whole, and 


the different emotions of fear, anxiety, hope, joy, 


tions, and une 


deſpair, and grief created by the ſudden altera- 
viciſſitudes, which rouze 


the attention by an agreeable ſurprize, and keep 


the reader in a kind of ſuſpence, and give him in- 


credible pleaſure even from that uncertainty, eſpe- 


cially here the narration concludes with an effect- 


ing and ſingular event, It will be eaſy to apply 
Ry 9 to n . that fol los 


d 6 3 1355 hs 


"AWE to engage, not only the mo- 


- "Hog of their hands, and the bran- | 


diſhing of tbeir weapons drezv 


the eyes of the pectators; but the 


abe, the blood running down, 
teu Romans. Alling dead at the 
Feet of the Albani, wwho <vere all 
pounded. Upon their falli = 
the Alban army Joouted aloud, 
evhilft the Pre legions remain- 


ed without | hopes, but not with- 
out uneaſineſs, trembls ing for the 


© furviving Roman, who was für. 


rounded by the three Alban. 


! Multum caſus noſtri tibi 


> 


db in erbende 8 


ditabunt, plenam cujuſdam vo- 
luptatis, quæ vehementer ani- 
mos hominum in legendo ſeri 

retinere poſſit: nihil eſt enim 


aptius ad delectationem lecto- 


ris, quam temporum varietates 


fortunæque viciſſitudines . 

Ancipites variique caſus habent 
adm irationem, lætitiam, mo- 
leſtiam, ſpem, timarem. 81 


verò exitu notabili concludun- 
tur, expletur animus jucundiſ- 


ſimæ lectionis vo * Cc. 


* 12. hs. al 
6. Forts 
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k 6. Forte is integer fuit ; ut univetſis ſolus nequa- 
quam par, fic adverſus ſingulos ferox. Ergo, ut 
ſegregaret pugnam eorum, capeſſit fugam, ita ratus 
 fecuturos, ut quemque' vulnere affefium corpus ſi- 
neret. e 3 | 
17. Jam aluuantum ſpacii ex eo loco, ubi pug- 
natum eft, aufugerat, cum reſpiciens videt mags 
intervallis ſequentes : unum haud procul ab of ab- 
ee. In eum magno impetu redit. Et, dum A- 
banus exercitus inclamat Curiatiis ut opem ferant 
fratri, jam Horatius caſo hoſte victor ſecundam 
pugnam petebat. F 
m 8, Tum clamore, qualis ex inſperato faventium 
ſolet, Romani adjuvant militem ſuum : & ille de- 
fungi prelio feſtinat. Priùs itaque pox alter, qui 
nec procul aberat, conſequi poſſet, & alterum Cu- 
riatium conſi ci. 1 
ng. Jamque æquato marte ſinguli ſupererant, 
fed nec ſpe nec viribus pares, Alterum intactum 
TI TE I : „öõö !t-́ 
* 6. Happily, he aas not cour him, Horatius, dubo bad al. 
 avounded: thus being too weak a- ready flain the firſt enemy, runs 
gainſt three, though ſuperior to any to a ſecond vic. 
one of them in ftrength, he had re- m3 Then the Ronians tncou»> 
courſe to a ſtratagem, in which he rage their champion by great 
feceeeded. In order to divide his ſhouts, ſuch as Free proceed. 
adverſaries, he fled, being per- from unexpected joy; and he, on 
fuaded they would fall him the other hand, haftens to put 
ewith more or leſs expedition, as an end to the ſecond combat, and + 
their ſtrength, after ſo much oſs in this manner, before the other . 
blood, would permit them to combatant, who vas not far off, 
ab. | "0 could come up to affift his brother, 
17. Having fled a pretty he hilled bim. 2 
good aan from the ſpit where u 9. There remained now but 
they had fought, he looked back one combatant on each fide ; but” 
and jaw” the Curiatii at à con- _— the combatants were e- 
fiderable diſtance from one an- qual in number, they ⁊uere other- 
other, and one of them very wiſe in firength. and hopes. The . 
near 3 upon which he turned ups Roman, who had not receive 
on him with ail his firength, any hurt; and fired by gaining. 
ant, while the Alban army vere a double victory, advances with 
crying out to his brothers to fuc- great confidence to this third cem. 


a 
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Ferro corpus, & geminata vidoria, ferocem in cer- 
tamen tertium dabant : alter, feſſum vulnere, feſſum 
curſu trabens corpus, victuſque Been ante ſe 
ſtrage, viftori objicitur hboſti, Nec illud prehum 

OO EE 0 : | | | 

J How beautiful are the thoughts and expreſſions! 
How lively the images and deſcriptions! 

® 10. Romanus exultans, Duos, inquit, fratrum 
manibus dedi: tertium cauſæ belli hujuſce, ut Ro- 
manus Albano imperet, dabo. Male ſiiſtinenti 
arma, gladium ſuperne jugulo defigit : jacentem 
ſpoliat. © Too „„ 
pP 11. Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium 
accipiunt, eo majore cum gaudio, quo propiùs metum 
= eres: 5 . 

4 12. Ad ſepulturam inde ſuorum nequaquam pa- 
ribus animis veriuntur ; quippe imperio alteri aut, 
alteri ditionis alienæ fanti. „5 

I believe nothing is more capable of forming 
the taſte of young people, both for reading au- 
thors and compoſition, than to propoſe ſuch paſ- 
ſages as theſe to them; and to habituate them to 

diſcover their beauties without any aſſiſtance, by 
ſtripping them of all their embelliſhments, and 


bat. His antagoniſt, on the other give laws to it. Curiatius be- 

band, being weakned by loſs of ing ſcarce abie to carry bis 

| blood, and ſpent with running arms, the other thruſts his fexord 

/ far, can ſcarce drag his legs into his breaſt, and afterwards 
after him; and being already ſtrips him. | | 

wiſhed by the death of his ® 11. The Romans receive Ho- 
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Brothers, preſents his throat to 


bis conqueror, like a defenceleſs 
didim; and indeed this was 
2 cht. 

atius new triumphs, 


4 * 


910. 


| and ſays, I have ſacrificed the 


tar firſt to the manes of my 


bmi bers; I ab now ſacrifice 


, that 


4, and foreign yoke, 


ratius in their camp with a joy. 
and acknowledgment proportioned 
to the danger they hae 1 

412, After this, each party 


ſet about burying their reſpectiue 


dead, but with ſenſations widely 
different 5 the Romans being now 
victorious over their enemies, 


and the Albans Jubjetted to 4 


ſents 3 otherwi 


07 — = 


| reducing them to plain propoſitions, as we have 
done here. We ſhall teach them, by this method, 
how to find out and expreſs thoughts. 

I'll add ſeveral reflections from father Bouhours, 
moſt of them accompanied with examples from 
Latin and French authors, and taken from his 
Maniere de bien penſer, Sc. 


Different re fle@ions upon eder, | 


1. Truth is the firſt quality, and as the foundation 
of thoughts. The moſt beautiful ones are vicious 
or rather, thoſe which paſs for beautiful, are not 

really ſo, unleſs thus founded. p. 9. 

Thoughts are the images of things, as words 
are the images of thoughts ; and to think, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, is to form in one's ſelf the picture 
of a witty or ſenſible object. Now images and 
pictures are not true, but as they reſemble their 
objects. Thus a thought is true, when it repre- 
ſents things faithfully ; and falſe, when it repre- 

74 than as they are in chem 
ſelves. ibid. 

Truth, which is indiviſible in ocher reſpects, is 
not ſo in this caſe. Thoughts are more or leſs 
true, as they are more or leſs conformable to their 
ber er Entire conformity forms what we call the 

eſs of a thought; that is, as clothes fit, when 
— ſit well on the body, and are completly 
roportioned to the perſon who wears them; 
thoughts are juſt when they ſuit perfectly the ies 
they repreſent : ſo that a juſt thought, to ſpeak 
| Properly, is a thought 2 on every ſide, and in 
every light we view it. p. 41. | 

We have a beautiful example of this in the Lath 

epigram upon Dido, which has been fo happily. 
tranſlated into the French language. For the better 
| underſtanding * 1 ſuppoſe what hiſtory _ 
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lates of this matter; viz. that Dido fled to Africa 
with all gan ny” after Sicheus had been killed; 
and alſo what y feigns, viz. that the killed 
herſelf after — had left her. 


* Infelix Dido, nulli bay nupta marito : 
Hoc pereunte, fugis; hoc fugiente, Fei. 


Pauvre Didon, ou ta ſ reduite 
De tes maris le triſte ſort ? 

L'un, en mourant, cauſe ta faite : 
L'autre, en fuiant, cauſe ta mort. 


We muſt not however i imagine that this juſt 
play of words is any way eſſential to juſtneſs, which 


| not always require ſo much ſymmetry, or 


fo r a play of the words. It is enough for 
the thought to be true in its full extent, and that 
nothing be falſe in it, in whatever light we exa- 


mine it. p. 41, 42. 


Plutarch, who was a man of ſolid underſtand- 
ing, condemns the celebrated thought of an hiſto- 
rian upon the burning of the temple of Epheſus: 
That it was no wonder this magnificent temple, dedi- 
cated io Diana, ſhould be burnt the very might 
Alexander was born; becauſe, as the Goddeſs would 
Ait at Olympia's delivery, ſhe therefore was ſo 
very buſy, that ſhe could not extinguiſh the ſire. 
*Tis ſurpriſing that : Cicero looked upon this as a 
pretty thought ; he whoalways thinks and judges 
right. But it is ſtill more ſurpriſing that ſo auſtere 


2 Judge as Plutarch had ſo far forgot his ſeverity, 


* Auſon. 
| jy On a remarque ici une 
faute contre la langue, qui de- 


mande reduit au maſculin, parce 
que le nominatif eſt 1 le 


verbe. 


: Concinnè, ut "ah Ti- 
mus, eee | 


2515. 


Deer. l. 2. u. 69. 


iſſet, qua nocte natus Alexan- 
der eſſet, eadem Dianz Ephe- 


ſiæ templum deflagraviſſe : ad- 
junxit, minimè id eſſe miran- 
dum, quod Diana, chm in 
partu Olympiadis adeſſe volu- 
iſſet, abfuiſſet domo. De nat. 


28 
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as to add, that the hiſtorian's reflection was cold 
enough to extinguiſh the fire. p. 49, 50. 
Quintilian laughs very juſtly at certain orators, 
who imagined there was ſomething very beautiful 
in ſaying, that great rivers were navigable at their 
ſprings, and that good trees bore fruit at their fit 
footing out of the ground. ſu Theſe compariſons 

may dazzle at firſt, and were very much cried 
up in Quintilian's time; but when we examine 
them narrowly, we find them falſe. ] p. 72. 
II. To think juſtly, it is not enough that the 
thoughts have nothing falſe in them, for they 
ſometimes become trivial by being true; and when 
Cicero applauds Craſſus on this ſubject of thoughts, 
after ſaying that his were fo juſt and true, he adds, 
they are ſo new and ſo uncommon : » Sententiæ 
Craſſi tam integre, tam vere, tam nove. Viz. 
that beſides truth, which always ſatisfies the 
mind, ſomething more is wanting to ſtrike and ſur- 
prize it.. Truth is to a thought, what foun- 
dations are to buildings; it ſupports and gives 
it ſolidity: but a building which had nothing to re- 
commend it but ſolidity, would not pleaſe thoſe 
who are ſkilled in architecture. Beſides ſolidity, 
in well- built houſes, magnificence, beauty, and 
even delicacy are required: and this I would have 
in the thoughts we are now ſpeaking of. Truth, 
which pleaſes ſo much on other occaſions without 
any embelliſhment, requires it here; and this or- 
nament is ſometimes nothing but a new turn which 
is given to things. Examples will ſhew the reader 
my meaning. | 5 


Quorum utrumque in iis &, generoſioris arboris ſtatim 
eſt, quæ me juvene ubique can planta cum fructu eſt. Quintil. 
tari ſolebant: Magnorum flu- J. 8. c. 3. 
minum navigabiles ntes ſunt: De Orat. I. 2. n. 188. 
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to the ſubject 


on Of Thongs, 


Death ſpares none. This is a very true thought, 


but it is very plain and common. In order to 


raiſe it, and make it new in ſome reſpect, We 
need only turn it as Horace and Malherbe did. 
The former turned it thus, as is well known. 


Pallid a mors equo pede pulſat pauperum ta- 
| Regumque turres. Carm, lib. 1. od. 3 
ce Death overthrows equally the pw of Kings, 


5 and the huts of the poor, 


T be ſecond has a different turn. 


Le pauvre en {a cabane od le chaume le couvre 
5 Eft ſujet a ſes loix, | 
Er la garde qui — vy aux barrieres du Louvre 
N*en defend pas nos Rois. 


The turn of the Latin poet is more figurative 
and lively; that of the French poet more natural 
and delicate. There's ſomething noble in both. 


P. 75⁵ 78, 79. 


ee which chiefly heightens a diſcourſe] 
are y elevated thoughts, which repreſent nothing 
but what is great to the mind. It is the 3 


and grandeur of a thought which properly tran 


ports and raviſhes us, provided it be conformable 
For it is a general rule, that we 


muſt think ſuitably to the ſubject; and nothing is 


more unreaſonable : than to introduce ublime 
thoughts in a mean ſubje&, when indifferent ones 
ſuit it. It were almoſt better to introduce indiffe- 


rent thoughts in a great ſ "RO TR reared ſub- 
lime ones, p. 80. 


7. Non ad perſuaſionem, „ A n tenui fablime 
ad ſtuporem rapiunt grandia. diſcordat, fitque corruptum,quia 
feng. de fablim. ſee. 1. in plano tumet. 2. 8. e. 3. 

Fortune 


Of Thoughts. | 119 


Fortune has given you nothing greater, than 
the power of .; the lives of ſuch multitudes; 
nor nature any thing better than the will to effett it 
Thus the Roman orator ſpeaks to Cæſar; and 


an hiſtorian ſpeaks of the latter in the following 


words. b He owed his grandeur to himſelf only; 


and his great genius prevented the conquered nations 


from having the ſame advantage over the Romans by 
genius and underſtanding, which the Romans had over 
them by valour. But Seneca the elder ſays ſomething 


nobler and greater on this occaſion, © That Ciceros 


underſtanding alone was equal to the Roman empire, 
won eee fer anon 
a Cicero ſpeaks very nobly of Cæſar, 4 by fay- 
ing there was no occaſion to oppoſe the Alps 
againſt the Gauls, nor the Rhine againſt the 
Germans; that though the higheſt mountains 
ſhould be levelled, al the deepeſt rivers dried up, 
Italy would have' nothing to fear ; and that the 
brave actions and victories of Cæſar would defend 
it much better than the ramparts with which na- 
ture has fortified it, p. 87. 8 
Pompey having conquered Tigranes King of Ar- 
menia, would not ſuffer him to continue long at 
his feet, but put the crown again upon his head. 
He reſtored him to his former condition, ſays an hi- 


Nihil habet nec fortuna tua ſuo habuit. Controv. Ib. 1. 
majus, quam ut poſſis, nee * Perfecit ille, ut, fi montes 
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natura tua melius quam ut velis 


conſervare quam plurimos. 


Orat. pro Lig. 8. 

d Omnia incrementa ſua ſibi 
debuit : vir ingenio maximus, 
qui effecit ne, quorum arma 
viceramus, eorum ingenio vin- 
ceremur. Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. 


© Tllud ingenium, quod ſolum 
Populus Roctanus par imperio 
SITE TT EO, RT te 


reſediſſent, amnes exaruiſſent, 
non naturæ præſidio, ſed vic- 


toria ſua rebuſque geſtis Italiam 


munitam haberemus. Contra 


F, 


* In priftinam fortunæ ha- 
bitum reſtituit : que pulchrum 
eſſe judicans, & vincere reges, 
& facere. Fal. Max. lib. 5. 
. * 
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ſtorian, thinking there was as. much. glory to * as 


to conquer Kings, p. 88. 
The funeral oration of 3 of F rance, 
ueen of England, and that of Henrietta Anne 


* England, Buches of Orleans (by M. Boſſuet) 


are full of thoſe coughts which Reer calls 


majeſtic. 


«« Her great ſoul was ſuperior to her birth ; 
« any other Place but a throne had . unworthy 
cc ng Ben... . 

<« Gentle, 3 and 1 as well as 
« firm and courageous, ſhe knew equally how to 
ce perſuade and convince, as to command; and Wale 


* reaſon no leſs prevalent than authority. 


Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his arms 


« (ſpeaking of King Charles I.) though he was 


88. ed his mind till triumphed ; and as 
c he never refuſed any thing Juſt and reaſonable 


«© when a conqueror, he always. rejected all inglo- 


cc rious and unjuſt terms when a priſoner, p. 105. 
Thoughts of this kind. carry their own convic- 
tion along with them, lead our judgment, as. it 
Ps by force, move our paſſions, and fire our 

ou 

2. This is then a firſt ſpecies | 4 3 
which not only gain belief, as being true, but 
excite admiration, as being new and extraordinary. 


| Thoſe of the ſecond ſpecics are the agreeable, 


which ſurprize and ſtrike us ſometimes as much 
as the noble and the ſublime; but effect, by their 
beauty, what the others do by - grandeur and 
ſublimity. - Sublime thoughts are likewiſe agree-. 
able, but it is not their agrecableneſs that forms 


| their haracter. They pleaſe, becauſe they have 


ſomething great, which always charms the mind; 


whereas the others 2 only becauſe 153 11 
agrecable. What s charming in them. is 
the fort, tender and e touches we oblere 


; 
= 
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in ſome paintings. It is partly that /o/7 and face- 
tious which f Horace attributes to Virgil, and does 
not conſiſt. in what we call humorous, but in ſome 
inexpreſſible grace, which cannot be defined in 
general, and of which there i is more than one kind, 
N i, ene 

Compariſons taken Joorny florid * deli ightful 
ſubjects form agreeable: thoughts, in like manner 
as thoſe we draw from grand ſubjects form noble 
ones. I think, ſays Coſtar, it is a great ad- 
vantage for a perſon to be virtuous, without any 
« trouble to himſelf; and that it is like a gentle 
e rivulet which following its own: natural courſe, 
« runs without any lett or obſtacle between two 
« flowery banks. Methinks, on the contrary, 
4 thoſe- who are good from reflection, who per- 


c form ſometimes more virtuous actions than 


<« others, are like thoſe jets d eau here art does 
$6 — to nature; and which are ſometimes 
6ſt oy d by the leaſt obſtacle, after having Dont. 
60 ir waters to the ſkies. 

7 Ti likewiſe a pretty thought, to ſpeak of a little 


river, as Balſac did. This beautiful water is ſo 


4% fond of theſe. meadows, that it divides itſelf 
into a thouſand branches, and forms an infinite 
% number of iſlands and A 40 port itſelf 
„ the more, p. 137, 138. 

; Ingenious fictions produce as ble effects in 
proſe as in verſe. They are ſo many diverting 
ſpectacles to the mind, which always pleaſe per- 
ſons of penetration and judgment. When Pliny 
the younger exhorted Cornelius Tacitus to follow 
his example in ſtudies, even when he was hunt- 
ing, he told ain ar 8 the exerciſe of the body 

- awakens 


4 . Sayre? 10. lib. 1. t tetur. Junk nigra, & 
* Miruim eſt ut animus ; agi- ſolitudo, ipſumque illud filen- 
tagjone — corporis exci- tium quod venationi datur, 
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122 Of Thoughts. 
awakens the mind; that woods, ſolitude and 
even the ſilence of a ſports, contribute very 
much to our thinking juſtly of things; in fine, 


that if he carried a ſfde rare book with him, 
he would ſee that Minerva was as much — 


with foreſts and mountains as Diana. Here 


is a little fiction in a very few words. Pliny 


had faid before h, that being at a hunting match, 


where they took three wild boars in toils, he ſat 


down near the toils, with his 


pocket book in his 


hand, writing down any happy thought which 


occurred to his mind, 


in order, that if he 


ſhould chance to return home with empty hands, 


yet his pocket book might 


t be full. This is a 


pretty thought but there is more beauty in his 
imagining that Minerva is miſtreſs of the woods as 
well as Diana, and that ſne is met with in valleys 
and mountains, p. 139, 140. 

Agreeableneſs ariſes generally from oppoſition 3 | 
eſpecially i in thoughts which have two meanings, 


and, as it were, two faces; for that figure which 


ſeems to deny what it cſtabiſhes, and contradict 


itſelf in outward appearance, 


is vaſtly elegant. 


Sophocles ſays, the preſents of an enemy are not 


preſents,” and that a cruel mother is not a mother. 


i And Seneca tells us, a great fortune is great ſla- 
Tacitus, & that we are ſometimes guilty of the 


very; 
baſeſt and moſt ſervile actions for the ſake of 


A: Horace 1 e of a ſage _ of an 


2 cogtaionis incitamenta 


ſunt . . . Experieris non avi 
nam magis in montibus 


Minervam inerrare. 2 

ep. 6. 

7 Bs ad retia ſedebam : erant 
in proximo non venabulum aut 
lancea, ſed ftyius & pugillares. 
Meditabar aliquid, enotabam- 
due, _— f manus vacuas, ple- 


i Ma eri eſt ma 
fortuna. EN: Confol. ad 52 8 
* Omnia ſerviliter pro domi- 
natione. Hit. lib. 1. | 
| eee dum ſapient iæ 
conſultus erro .. Strenua nos 
exercet inertio . . . Rerum con- 
cordia diſcors. Hera. : 
active 


Of Thoughts.  - nn 
active ſloth, and of a jarring concord. Some 

ſaid, Kings were ſlaves upon the throne; that the 
body and ſoul are two enemies who cannot part 
with each other, and two friends who cannot bear 
each other. According to Voiture, the ſecret to 
be healthy and gay, conſiſts in the exerciſe of the 
body, and the tranquillity of the mind. The ſame 
author ſays, ſpeaking of a perſon of quality who 
was a prodigious genius and his friend; I am 
never ſo haughty as when I receive his letters, 
nor ſo humble as when I am going to anſwer them. 


D 16.4 6 

1 However, we muſt not fancy that a thought 
cannot be agreeable or beautiful, unleſs it ſparkles 
and conſiſts of a play of words; ſimplicity alone 


5 ſometimes forms all its beauty. This ſimplicity 


conſiſts in a plain and ingenuous, but witty and 


rational kind of air, ſuch as is obſer ved ſometimes 
in a peaſant of good ſenſe, or in a witty child. 


z. There is a third ſpecies of thoughts, which 


have agreeableneſs mixed with delicacy; or rather, 
whoſe whole agreeableneſs, beauty, and merit, are 
owing to their delicacy. We may ſay, a delicate 
thought is the moſt exquiſite production, and as it 
were the quinteſſence of the' underſtanding. We 


muſt, in my opinion, argue upon the delicacy of 


the thoughts which are introduced in works of ge- 
nius, with relation to that of natural ones. m The 
moſt delicate are thoſe which nature delights to 
work in miniature, and whoſe matter being al- 
moſt imperceptible, acts in ſuch a manner, that 
it is doubted whether ſhe intends to diſcover or 
conceal her art, Such is a perfect inſect, and fo 


m Rerum natura nuſquam turæ majeſtas, multis nulla ſui 
magis, quam in minimis tota. parte mirabilior. dem. /. 37. 
Plin. I. 11. c. 3. Pieroæm. : j 
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_ - Thoughts, 


much the more worthy of admiration, as it is 5 leſs 


viſible, according to Pliny. p. 158, 160. 


* us ſay, by way of analogy, that a delia ” 


zht has this property, viz. to be comprized 
in a few words; and that its ſenſe is not fo viſible 
or conſpicuous. © * One would at firſt ſight ima- 
gine, that ſhe partly conceals it, purpoſely that we 


may ſearch after, and gueſs at it; or at leaſt, that 


ſhe only preſents a glimpſe: of it, to give us 
the pleafure of diſcovering it entirely, if we are 
of genius: for as we muſt have good 


eyes, and employ even thoſe of art, I. mean 


ropes: and microſcopes, to behold the maſter- 
of nature; the intelligent and clear-ſighted 

are capable of diſcovering the whole force 

— ſenſe of a fine thought. This little myſtery 
is, as it were, the ſoul of the delicacy of thoughts; 
fo that thoſe which have nothing myſterious either 
in their foundation or turn, and diſcover them- 
ſelves entirely at firſt ſight, are not properly deli- 
cate/ how witty ſoever they may be in other re- 
Whence we may conclude, that delicacy 


| adds — inexpreſſible to the ſublime, and to 


— — or beautiful, which will appear more 
learly by examples. p. 160, 161. 

Pliny the — tells his Monarch, who had 
— — the title of father of his country, and 
would not receive it till he thought he had de- 
ſerved it; © Jou are the only man who has been the 
father ch 15. country, before you were hou: 2 


eee 
The river n made Egypt wo . by its 


t E e mas fr miſſed overflowing for 


, — wins: 0 unt hee, invenerint. Quintil . 
quz cum intellexerint, acumine Soli omnium contigit tibi, 
ſuo delectantur, & gaudent, ut pater patriæ eſſes, antequam 


ons 
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one | ſeaſon, Trajan ſent great quantities of corn 
for the relief of the poor. p The Nile, ſays Pliny, 
never flowed more abundantly for the glory of the 
Romans. p. 163. 
The fame author ſays upon Trajan's entry into 
Rome; 4 Some proclaimed aloud, that they had ſeen 
enough after they had ſeen you; and others again 
that they muſt live longer. p. 165. 
There is a great deal of delicacy in Virgil's re- 
flection on the imprudence or weakneſs of Or- 


pheus, who, as he was bringing back his wife 


out of hell, looked back, and loſt her the ſame 
inſtant : * 4 pardonable folly indeed, if the infernal 
Gods were capable of pardomng. p. 178. 


There is no leſs delicacy in Cicero's applauſe of 


Cæſar; f You are uſed to forget nothing but 1 rh 


P+. Ss 
Beſides the delicacy of thoughts, which are 
merely ingenious, there 1s one that reſults from the 


ſentiments, and where the natural affections have 
a greater ſhare than the underſtanding. * I ſhall 


never ſee you more, ſays a poet on occaſion of 
the death of a brother he loved paſſionately ; I 


ſhall never ſee you more, my dear brother ; you 
who were dearer to me than life : but I will for 
ever love you. Another ſpeaks thus of a perſon 


who was very dear to him: * 2 are to me a nu 


merous company in the mot ſolitary and 1 


? Nilus Egypto quidem ſe- © Obliviſci nihil ſoles, nift 
, ſed gloriz noſtræ nunquam injurias. Orat. pro Ligar. 
jor fluxit. t 


4 Alii ſe ſatis vixiſſe, te vi- 


ſo, te recepto: alii nunc ma- 
gis eſſe vivendum prædicabant. 

” Cham ſubita incautum de- 
mentia cepit amantem : Igno- 
ſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi igno- 
ſcere manes. Georg . + 


. 3 
ego te vita 


frater amabilior aſpiciam poſt- 
hac: at certè ſemper amabo. 
Catul. 


Tibul. 


places. 


u In ſolis tu mihi turba locis. 
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1 Of e 
Places. But there is nothing more delicate than 


the complaints of a turtle dove, that is introduced 


Jpeaking in a little dialogue in verſe, between that 
bird and a man who paſſes by. 


PPP 
Que fais · tu dans ce bois plaintive tourterelle ? 


La TouRTEREILIL E. 


Je gemis: 2 perdu ma compagne fidele. 


Le PASss ANT. 


Ne crains tu point que Poiſeleur 


Ne te faſſe mouſſir comme elle? 


r= eee TURIN 


Si ce neſt lui, ce ſera ma douleur. 
P. 213, 216, 217. 


Pl conclude this extract with a reflection no 
leſs rational than witty, of father Bouhours ; it is in 
his book of ingenious thoughts. V batever, ſays he, 
is mo#t delicate in the thoughts and expreſſions of 
authors who have writ with great juſtneſs and de- 


 bicacy, is loft, when it is turned into another lan- 


guage ; not unlike thoſe exquiſite eſſences whoſe ſub- 
til perfumes evaporate, when poured from one 


veſſel into another. p. 19 5. 


Of ſhining thoughts. 
There is a kind of thoughts, little known to the 


writers of Auguſtus's reign, and which were in no 


eſteem or currency, till the decay of eloquence.. 
Theſe conſiſt in a ſhort, lively, and ſhining way 
of expreſſing one's ſelf ; which pleaſe chiefly by 


means of a certain point of wit, that ſtrikes us by 


its boldneſs and _—_— and by its ingenious, but 
very 
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uncommon turn. Seneca had a great ſhare 
in 3 that vicious taſte in Rome; and it 
was ſo general and predominant in Quintilian? 8 
time v, that the orators made a law among them- 


ſelves, to cloſe almoſt every period with ſome 


ſparkling thought, in order to gain the n and 
acclamations of the auditors. 


Quintilian's reflections upon that ſubject are very 


rational. * He does not condemn ſuch kind of 
choughts in themſelves, which may make an ora- 
tion great and noble, and give 1t at the ſame time 
ſtrength, grace, and elevation; he only condemns 


the abuſe and too great affectation of it. Y He would 


have them be looked upon as the eyes of the diſ- 
courſe; and eyes muſt not be ſpread over the 
whole body. 2 He agrees that this new orna- 
ment may be added to the manner of writi 


among the antients, as it was allowed to add to 


the antient way of living, a certain neatneſs and 
elegance, which we cannot condemn, and of which 
we ſhould even endeavour to make a kind of vir- 
tue; but we muſt avoid exceſs. For after all, 
the antient ſimplicity would ſtill be more valuable 
than this new licence. 


b Indeed, when theſe thoughts are too _nume- 


rous, they prejudice and extinguiſh one another, 
wy like 


__ Y Nunc ind volunt, ut om- velut ad quoſdam eloquen- 


nis locus, omnis ſenſus, in fine tiz eſſe credo: ſed neque oculos 


ſermonis feriat aurem. Turpe eſſe toto corpore velim. id. 


autem ac * nefas ducunt, 
reſpirare ullo loco, qui accla- 
mationem non petierit. Qvintil. 
. 8. . 

*Quod tantum in ſententia 
bong crimen eit? Non cauſe 
prodeſt ? non judicem movet ? 
1 dicentem commendat ? 

7 


Ego hzc lumina orationis 


* Patet media quædam via: | 
ſicut in cultu victuque acceflit 


aliquis citra reprehenſionem 
nitor, quem, ſicut poſſumus, ad- 
jiciamus virtutibus. Bid. 

Si neceſſe fit, veterem il - 
lum horrorem dicendi malim, 
quam iſtam novam licentiam. 

o Denſitas earum obſtat in- 


vicem, ut in ſatis omnibus fruc- 
tibuſque 
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128 Of Thoughts, 
like as trees planted too near and they 
occaſion the ſame obſcurity and G afuſithy in an 
oration, which too many figures do in a picture. 
_ » © Beſides, as theſe thoughts, whoſe beauty conſiſts 
in being ſhort and lively, are ſeparated from one 
another, and that each forms a compleat ſenſe ; 
the oration happens from thence to be very much 
_ digointed. and conciſe, without any connexion, 
and, as it were, compoſed rather of pieces and 
fragments, than of members and parts which ſhould 
form a whole or perfect body. Now ſuch a compoſi- 
tion ſeems to be entirely oppoſite to the harmony 
of an oration, which requires more connexion and 
extent. | 
4 We may likewiſe fay, that theſe ſhining 
thoughts cannot be ſo juſtly compared to a luminous 
flame, as to thoſe ſparks of fire which he through 
the ſmoke. 
In fine, when our only care is to croud them 
one upon the other, we become very undelicate 
in diſtinguiſhing and chuſing; and among ſuch a 
number there muſt neceſſarily be a great many | 
flat, puerile and ridiculous ones. 
It is obvious to thoſe who are ever fo little ac- 


n Seneca, that what 1 en, now ſaid, 


| net: 


tibuſque —— nibil uf uo 
tam magnitadinem adoleſcere 
poteſt, quod loco, in quem 
creſcat, caret. Nec pictura, in 
qua nihil ccamlitam eſt, emi- 


cam plura in unam tabulam 


opera contulerunt, ſpatiis diſtin- 


r in corpora ca- 
t 


< Facit res eadem conciſam 
quoque orationem. Subſiſtit e- 1 
nim omnis ſententia; idecque 


poſt eam utique aliud eſt initi- 
um. Unde ſoluta ferè oratio, 


— 


ideoque artifices etiam, 


* e ſingulis 1 non 8 ed 
fruſtis collata, ftrutura caret ; 
cùm illa rotunda & undique 


circumciſa inſiſtere i invicem ne- 


queant. id. 
4 Lumina illa non flamme, 
ſed ſcintillis inter fumum emi- 


cantibus, ſimilia dixeris. Bid. 


Hoc quoque accidit, quod 


ſolas captanti ententias, multas 


neceſſe eſt dicere leves, frigidas, 
Non enim potelt eſſe 
., ubi numero laboratur. 
1 id. | | 
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portrait and the peculiar character of his 


is his 
works; and Quintilian obſerves it evidently in 
another place f, where after doing juſtice to the 
merit and learning of that great man, and ac- 
knowledging that we find in his writings a great 
number of beautiful thoughts and juſt maxims for 
forming our manners, he adds, that with regard 
to eloquence, a vicious and depraved taſte runs 
through almoſt every part of his writings ; and that 
they are more dangerous, becauſe they abound with 
agreeable faults, which we cannot but approve. For 
that reaſon, he ſays, it were to be withed that. ſo 
fine a genius, capable of every thing great in elo- - 
quence, of ſo rich and fruitful an invention, had 
had a more correct taſte, and a more exact diſcern- 
ment ; that he had been leſs enamoured with his 
' own productions, that he had known how to make 
a proper choice of them; and, above all, that he 
had not weakened the important matters he treat- 
ed, by a croud of trifling thoughts, 8 which may 
deceive us at firſt, with a glimpſe and ſparkle of 
wit, - but which are found flat and childiſh, when | 
examined with ſome attention. „„ | 
I will extract ſome paſſages from this author, 0 
that youth may compare his ſtyle with Cicero's and 
Livy's, and examine whether Quintilian's judgment 


f Multz in eo claræque ſen- banda in eo, multa etiam ad- | 
tentiæ, multa etiam morum miranda ſunt, eligere modò | 
 gratia legenda : ſed in eloquen- curz fit : quod utinam ipſe <P | 

do corrupta pleraque, atque eo fecifſet ! Digna enim fuit illa _ 
icioſiſima, quod abundant natura, quz meliora vellet, 
ulcibus vitiis. Velles eum ſuo æ quod voluit effecit. Pzintzd. - 


ingenio dixiſſe, alieno judicio. 


Nam. . fi non omnia ſra 


amaſſet, fi rerum pondera mi- 


nutiſſimis ſententiis non fre- 


giſſet, conſenſu potiùs erudito- 
rum, quam puerorum amore 
e . « » Multa pro- 


Vor. II. 


* 1 O. C. 1 „ f : 
s Plerique minimis etiam 


inventiuneulis gaudent, quæ ex - 
bent, inventæ 
facie ingenii blandiuntur. Quint. 


cuſſæ riſum 


. 5. 
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of it be well founded, or whether it be the eff of 
prejudice to Seneca. 


; 22 Conference bel wween Waere and e 


n Cim i bellum Græciæ indiceret Xerxes, ani- 
num tumentem, oblitumque quam caducis confideret, 
nemo non impulit. Alius atebat, non laturos nun- 
cium belli, & ad primam adventds famam terga 
verſuros. Alius, nibil effe dubii *: illa mole non 


vinci ſolum Græcia, ſed obrui poſſet : magis veren- 


dum ne vacuas deſertaſque urbes invenirent, & pro- 
fugis hoſtibus vaſte ſolutudines relinquerentur, non 
habituris ubi tantas wires exercere poſſent. Alius, 
ili vix rerum naturam ſufficere : anguſta eſſe claſſi- 
bus maria, militi caſtra, explicandis equeſtribus co- 


Pits campeſtria : vix patere colum ſatis ad emittenda 


omni manu tela. 
* Cam in bunc modum multa undigue jaarentur, 
que Domunem nimia ne, ſui Jes conci- 


arent; 
> Senec. de benekc. 1.6.c. 31. but that upon his arrival he 


i At the time that Xerxes, would find the cities abandoned, 
puſfed up with pride, and blind. and the country perfet? deferts, 
ed with. a vain opition of his by the precipitate flight of the 
ftrength, meditated upon carrying people; and conſequently that his 


a a var againſt Greece 3 . 


all the courtiers who were perſon to engage. On the other 


about him, endeavoured to wie ide, they gave him to indrr- 
ewith one another, in puſhing "Hand, that nature itſelf was 
him, by their e at- ſcarce capacious enough for him; 
teries, down the 2 to that the ſeas were too narrow for 
1 3 Bat 
that the bare news of t e for his infe nor 
Es nll fl the Greeks awith 2 his c — 
at the firſt report of his march. h in the air to ſhoot a 
22 2 A hat baving /o omen 
ee he <vas nat only ſuch an infinite number of hands. 
* ering Greece, but * Among all theſe compliments, 
ng it 77 Lies and EN to turn the 
The toe was a „fr brain of a m—_ 
; 5 


bim; one his fleets; that no camp was 


fuſion ; and that they would that there would hardly S x-olf 


| 


| 
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tarent ; Demaratus Lacedæmonius ſolus dirit, inſam 
illam gud ſibi placeret multitudinem, indigeſtam & 
gravem, metuendam eſe ducenti ; non enim vires, ſed 
Pondus habere : immodica nunquam regi paſſe; nec diu 
durare, quicquid regi non poteſt. av} 

In primo, inquit, ſtatim monte Lacones object 


; dabunt tibi ſui experimentum. Tot iſta gentium 


millia trecenti morabuntur : herebunt in veſtigio 
xi, & commiſſas ſibi anguſtias tuebuntur, & cor- 
poribus obſtruent. Tota illos Aſia non movebit loco. 
Tantas minas belli, & pen totius bumani generis 


ruinam, pauciſſimi ſuſtinebunt. Cùm te mutatis le- 


gibus ſuis natura tranſmiſerit, in ſemita hærebis, & 
Eſtimabis futura damna cùm putaveris quanti Ther= 


N 


S 


mopylarum anguſta conſtiterint. Scies te fugari poſſe, 


cum ſcieris poſſe retineri. 


m Cedent guidem tibi pluribus locis, velut tor- 


ready intoxicated with the idea 
his greatneſs, Demaratus a 


Spartan was the only man who 


ed, cave fub for any time. 


Spartans ; 
#hree hui of theſe will flop 
the millions you drag after you 3 
they will land immoveable in the 


E — dorcnmntiie NG 
their care, and they will defend ferent ſider, will defiroy .you- 
it 40: the laſt breath, ——— r 
"> v0 . 


their bodies; all the poiuer 
Afia will not make them — 4 | 


one flep; they aloe will fland 


the dreadful onſet of almoſt the 
whole world united 5 
After you haue forced nature to 
change all her laws, in order to 

7 — paſſage far Jo, — 
4 a narrow paſſage. 
You may judge of the boſs you will 


what afterwards ſuftekn, by that 


«which the 


you, you <vill find they can put you 


impetuous find, whoſe firſt efforts 


thing can refify, may at fo 
carry every thing before them 3 
but your enemies will rally imme 
diately, and attacking yau on dif- 
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rentis modo ablati, cujus cum magno terrore prima 
vis defluit : deinde hinc atque illinc coorientur, & 


tuis te viribus prement. 


n Verum eſt quod dicitur, majorem zelli apparatum 
eſſe, quam qui recipi ab his regionibus poſſit, quas 


oppugnare conſlituis. 


Zoto te non potes. 


Sed hec res contra nos eſt. 
Ob hoc ipſum, te Græcia vincet, guia non capit. Ut 


© Preterea, que una rebus ſalus eft, vecurrere ad 
primos rerum impetus & inclinatis opem ferre non 


Poleris, nec fulcire ac firmare labantia. Multo ante 


Vvinceris, quam victum effe te ſentias. 


p Ceterim, non eſt quod exercitum tuum ob hoc 
mos numerus ejus Duct 


fuſtineri putes = Poe 


quoque. ignotns oft. Nibi 
perire non poſſit, cui naſcitur in perniciem, ut alia 


tam magnum eſt, quod 


guieſcant, ex ipſa magnitudine ſua cauſa. 
q Acciderunt que Demaratus predixerat. Divina 
atque bumana eee S mutantem quicquid 


* What #s IE 10 2 — ne 


true, vis. that the country you 
are going to attack, is not fuffi- 
"Gent to — fach immenſe pre- 
of wwar, but this makes 


e, 


ble to refit your forces, becauſe 


their numbers are mot known even 
to their general ; there is nothing 


fo great but may periſh, fonce 


 direttly agai 2. r. Greece avi when there is no other obſlacle, 

 Compuer you, it cannot con- its owon greatneſs is often the eauſs 

tain you ; you Tae al „ em- bf its ruin. 

. 0 Every thing happened ac- 
o Befedes, h - firms cording to Demaratus's prudidtion. 
the ſecurity and refuge of an ar- Xerxes, who had made a reſo- 
wy, becomes abſolutely impracti- lution to furmount all the obſtacles 
cable to You will neither which Gods and men ſhould oppoſe 
to his enterprizes ; and who had 

"buerthrown every thing that op- 

pofed bis paſſe his paſſage, Was flopped by 

hundred men ; and ſeeing 

very ſoon, the remains of bis fr. | 

midable e fcattered over all 

Greece, the difference 

axgh & 4s | — and os are. 


ali. 
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cia vincet, quia non capit. 


Of Nan 1 


obſtiterat, trecenti ſtare juſſerunt : ſtratuſque per to- 
tam paſſim Græciam Xerxes n quantum ab 


exercitu turba diſtaret. 
r [taque Xerxes, pudore quam damno miſerior, 
Demarato gratias egit, quod fetus þ /ibi verum dixiſſet, 
& permiſit petere quod \vellet. Petit ile ut Sardes, 
maximam Aſie civitatem, curru vectus intraret, 
rectam capite tiaram gerens : id ſolis datum regibus. 
Dignus fuerat premio, antequam peteret. Sed quam 
miſerabilis gens, in qua nemo fuit qui verum diceret 
regi, niſi qui non dicebat ſibi! 
oY mult own, that this little piece of Seneca 
fine, and that Demaratus's diſcourſe is 


| full of good ſenſe and juſt reflections; but me- 
thinks the ſtyle is too uniform, and that the anti- 


theſis is often made uſe of, 'The thoughts are too 
cloſe and too much crouded. They are all diſ- 


Joined from one another, which makes the ſtyle 
too conciſe and abrupt. A kind of point con- 


chudes almoſt every period. Scies te fugari poſſe, 
cùm fcieris poſſe retineri Ob boc ipſum te Gre- 
Multo ante vinceris, 
quam vitum eſſe te ſentias. This is not ſo diftaſte- 
ful, when we read one diſtinct but 


when a whole work is in the ſame ſtrain, tis diffi- 


, Then Kerxes, more unhappy A that favour bad be 
„ l and diſerace of not aled it. But <what idea 

an expedition, than ſhall aue entertain of a nation, 

2 0 fu ained, thank- where there was not a man to 


| ed Demaratus, becauſe he only tell the King the truth, except 
| told bim the truth; and gave on obo did not tell it to bin. | 


him. leave to ack what favour felf ? 
he would : upon which the latter ſ .Unde ſoluta 18 


t Kings an!). He a have | | 
K 3 1 Cult 


defired the liberty of making his 
— into. Sardis (one of the 


greateſt cities in Afia) in a 
chariot, wwith a firait tiara upon 


his head, a privilege granted 


oratio, 
& & ſingulis non membris ſed 
fruſtis collata. 

- © Nunc illud volunt, . 


nis locus, omnis ſenſus, in ſine 


ſermonis feriat aurem. 
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134 Of Thaghts, | 
cult to read it regularly for any time without un- 
eaſineſs, whereas thoſe of Cicero and Livy never 
tire. Beſides, can we uſe ſo unconnected and ab- 
rupt a ſtyle for diſcourſes, where the auditors are 
to be inſtructed and affected, and can it therefore 
be proper for the bar or the pulpit? 


We ſometimes meet in Cicero with this kind of = 


thoughts cloſing a period in a ſhort and ſprightly 
manner; but he is diſcreet and 3 
uſe of thoſe graces, which are, as it were, the falt 
and ſeaſon of a diſcourſe ; and which, for that 
reaſon, muſt not be kviſhed, 
u Leviculus v ſane noſter Demoſthenes, qui illo fu: | 
furro deleftari ſe dicebat aquam ferentis mulierculæ, 
ut mos in Gracia eſt, inſuſurrantiſque alteri : Hic 
eſt ille Demoſthenes. vid hoe levins ? at quantity 


orator! Sed apud alias loqui videlicet didicerat, | 


uon multum ipſe ſecum. This thought is very 

like that of Seneca's, * T gens, in 
a nemo fuit qui verum diceret , niſi qui non 

Saler "ak 8 | : | 


II. Seeed tefltton u upon a ſaying of Auguſtus, 


V Seneca relates a ſaying of Auguſtus, who be- 

ing very much troubled for. his having divulged 
the irregularities of his daughter, faid, be B, 
not have been guilty of ſo much imprudence, had 
Ae br . been living, Seneca, to heighten 


1 . thenes. How mean was this ! 
mire /o —F muſt have bie Ad yet, how- great an orator 
dein wain, <obri be was ſo Suat be! But this proceeded 
fenfibly affected, ns he himſelf from his having learnt others 
unt, — the little flattering to ſpeak, and ſeldom Jpoke to | 
exepreſſien of d uh ᷣ , that car- himſelf. 
ried water, who pointing at Lib. 5 „ Tuſeul. u. 103. 
bim with ber fager, <uhuſpers. » De ener 1. 6. £38. 
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this Tee lese 4 very eie rele 


upon it. 
reparare difficile et 


Adeo tot babenti millia hominum, duos 
Caſe ſunt legiones, & 


protinus ſeripte : fratta claſſis, & intra paucos dies 
natavit nova: ſævitum ef in opera publica ignibus, 
 Jurrexerunt meliora conſumptis. Tota vita, Agrippæ 


 & Mecænatis vacavit locus. 


Nothing is more 


beautiful or judicious than this thought, Al loſſes 
may be repaired except that of 4 friend. But he 


ſhould have ſt 
* Quid putem ? 


there. 
adds Seneca. Defuiſſe 


fimi- 


les qui aſſumeremur, an ipſius vitium fuiſſe, qui 


maluit queri quam LI i Non eſt qu 
Mecanatem folitos a i vera di- 


memus Agrippam 


od exiſti- 


cere: qui, ft viriſſent, inter diſſimulantes fuiſſem. 
Regalis ingenii mos eſt, in preſentium contumeliam 
an laudare, & his virtutem dare vera 4 icendi, 5 
wibus jam audiendi periculum non et. 
eſides that nothing is more trifling than this 


play of words, maluit queri 
ſecond reflection deſtroys the' 


> =o querere ; the 
nn This 


” So diffculs i is, among fo. fach men Ift in the empire as 


many millions, to find as 


as » would repair the boſs of friends 3 or cu it his 


two | / 
pieces, others have been rai lad 
immediately ; a has 

aurecktd,” a new one has Hes 
built in a few days; a fre 
| has conſumed publick edifices 3 
oben others more magnificent 
than the former riſe almoſt im- 
mediately out of the earth: but 
while Auguſtus lived, the place 


of Agrippa and Micenas Were fame the living 


always vacant. 

* What Hall I think of this 
Wn 
7 


imaging 2 were not 


K 4 


1 
Mecænas uſed t tell . 


former, in telli 


of Auguſtun? Mut 1 awhich they have no reaſon to be 


he could make choice of for 


's OWN 


eg hawe been cut to fault, ching to complain, w 


1 * to give 
of ſearching for 
able that 


bimfelf the 
—. 2 


and had tbey been living, they 
would have been. as . filent as 

others on this occaſion. But it 
is a piece of” policy. Prences 
to ſpeak well off as 4 dead, to 


liberty 25 
the truth, 


the an 


8 
ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes it a difficult matter to ſupply the loſs of 


good friends, and the other affirms quite the con- 


Farther, why does Seneca offer ſo much 
injury to Auguſtus, or rather to his two friends, 


as to ſay, they did not uſe to tell him the truth; 
and that they durſt not do it on the occaſion in 


ſpeaking freely to him; and we know that zt a 
certain trial, where Auguſtus ſeemed inclinable to 
be cruel, this favourite not being able to approach 
him, by reaſon of the crowd, threw a little note 
to him in writing, by which he defired him 10 
come away, and not att the part of the executioner. 


As for Agrippa, he had courage enough to adviſe 


Auguſtus to. reſtore the — Fhen to its an- 


tient liberty, at a time that he was maſter of the 
empire, and. deliberating whether he ſhould form 
a republican or monarchical ſtate. 


We ſee by this, that Seneca wanted a quality 
eſſential in an orator; that is, ta know how to 
keep within the limits of truth and beauty, and to 


10p off, without pity, whatever is ſuperlatively per- 

fect, according to that fine rule in Horace, b Re- 
I cideret omne quod ultra perfectum trabereiur. Se- 
neca was too much enamoured with his own 


nius; he could not prevail with himſelf to loſe 5 


_facrifice any of his productions; and he oſten 
. weakned the ftrength and debaſed the greatneſs of 
his r by little trifling thoughts. „ 


urge tandem carniſex. ſententĩis non Magie, conſenſy 


* . . potids eruditorum quam pue- 


© $i aliqua contempfiſſet . .”. forum amore comprobaretux. 


81 non omnia ſua àmaſſet, 0 | L. 19. 6.1. 
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II. | Another thought of Seneca upon the ſcarcity of 


Jincere fri „ 

à We meet with another very beautiful ght 
in the fame place upon the ſubject of friendſhip. 
Seneca ſpeaks of the croud who make their court to 

e Ad quemcumque iſtorum veneris, ſays Wo eee, 
ſalutatio urbem concutit, ſcito, etiamſi animadverteris 
obſeſſos ingenti frequentia vicos, & commeantium in 
utramque partem catervis itinera compreſſa, tamen 
venire te in locum hominibus plenum, amicts vacuum. 

In peftore amicus, non in atrio queritur. . ld recipien- 

dus eft, illic retinendus, & in ſenſus recondendus. 

It muſt be acknowledged there is a great 

beauty and vivacity in 'this thought and turn, 

venirs te in locum hominibus plenum, amicis va- 
cuum. Aſter all that has been ſaid of the buſtle 
and noiſe in the city becauſe of the incredible con- 
courſe of citizens who hurry to viſit the great, 
and fill their palaces : this antitheſis is very fine, 
in locum hominibus plenum, amitis vacuum ; into a 
place full of men, empty of friends: but to what end 
are the following words, in peftore amicus, non in 
atrio queritur * We want a friend in the anti- 
chamber? I only ſee an antitheſis there, and no- 
thing further, and I confeſs I have not been able 
en... | 
PF. Bouhours has not forgot to teach us what 
judgment we are to form of Seneca. Of all the 
60 ingenious writers, ſays he, Seneca is leaſt Ca- 

4 Senec. de benef. I. 6. c. 34. yet come into a place men 

* If you viſit any of 72 2 e foe 

great men, to the whole look for a friend in the heart, 
city make their court; ' know, and not in the antichamber. 1: 
that you find the ſireets beſieged, is there we muſt receive and 

— roads on Ed it lin oth there wwe miſt 

er e numbers 0 8, | in ety, asa 8 
go Gachward and forward; you 4 : ps 


24 pable of — his d to the bounda- 
ries required by good ſenſe. He would al- 


. which is beautiful in itſelf, ſhould not ſtrike, 


chat he repreſents it in all its lights, and beay- 
Ene ee 


cc and tu 
7 7 


1% ways pleaſe, and he is ſo afraid that a thought, 


< agreeable. * By repeating the ſame - thought, 


ſeveral ways, be ſpius it: not 
fund with one ſaying « bi wal be be 


e faying of Cardinal Palavicino, which 
is pretty much 1n the Italian taſte, but is however 


8 the 
1 icious. 4 Cardinal, perfumes 


eee 
cc 4 e 3 are ing at 
e but very tireſome afterwards. | 

© Another very celebrated author forms the ſame | 
of auen words, en, 


— rules with regard to thoughts. 


8 << There are, ſays he, duo ſorts of beauty in 
ec eloquence, which we muſt endeavour to make 

. youth 4 ſenſible of. The one conſiſts in beautiful 
* and juſt, but at the ſame time, extraordinary 
<« and furprizing thoughts. Lucian, Seneca and 


Tacitus are full of thoſe beauties. The other, 
<< on the contrary, does not any way conſiſt in 


4 uncommon thoughts, but in @ certain natural 
« air, in an eaſy, elegant and delicate fumplicity, 
c which does not force attention from the mind; 


75 preſents only to it common, but yet lively and | 


eeable ; and which knows. fo hap- ? 
ce © pily how to Slow all its impulſes, that it 


E ee | 
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1 ſubject, as may affect it; and to expreſs all the 
— ons and emotions which the things it repre - 
6c 5 ought to produce in it. Terence and Vir - 
2 — of beauty ; and we 
6 by this, that it is more difficult than the 
« other, ſince theſe two authors have been the 
$ hardeſt to imitate. 
« Tf we have not the art of blending this na- 
« tural beauty with that of noble thoughts, the 
% better we endeavour. to write and fpeak, the 
« worſe we ſhall probably ſucceed in Hefe; and 
5+ the more genius we have, the more apt we 
te ſhall be to fall into a vicious kind of wit. For 
« hence it is we give into points, which is a very 
* bad ſpecies of writing. And though the thoughts 
e ſhould be juſt and beautiful im themſelves, they 
«© yet would fire the underſtanding, if too nume- 
1 rous, and applied to ſubjects which do not require 
them. Seneca, who is extraordinary when we 
« conſider him 4 pan or in parts, wearies the 
«« mind, if we read a grea t part of him; and I be- 
64 lieve that if ee had ran to iy of him 
5 that he is full ely faults, we might likewiſe 
% juſtly hor of ew AD is full of beauties 
e which are diſagreeable by being too much 
_ 4 crouded; and becauſe he ſeemed reſolved to ſay 
«« nothing that was plain, but to turn all into 
_ 6 points or conceits. There is no fault we muſt 
40 endeavour to make children who have made 
4c ſome advances in ſtudy more ſenſible of, than 
this, becauſe none contributes more towards - 
66 regard wok us of the fruits of our ſtudies, with 
« x to language and eloquence. 
he peruſal of Seneca may however be very 
beneficial to youth, when their taſte and judgment 


\& Ve 6s noque jam ro- exercere utrinque 
1 1 genere ſatis ae Ni 10. c. 1. 


eee — 1 5 7 * . begin 


8 


repreſenting thoughts 


So that by the 1 „and 
urregular placing of the words only, almoſt the 
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neca is an original, capable of giving wit to others, 
and of — to them. He may 


 - borrow: a ent many paliiges from his weatiße 


of clemency, and from that of the ſhortneſs of life, 
which will accuſtom youth to find thoughts of 


themſelves. This ſtudy will likewiſe teach them 


to diſtinguiſn the good from the bad. But the 


ier n candhn chen in this ſtudy, ind noe 


leave them to themſelves, leſt they ſn d miſtake 


the very faults of Seneca for beauties, which are 


the more dangerous to them, as they are more 


conformable to the genius of their age; and are 
likewiſe capable of ſeducing the moſt Judicious, as 


we . ene 


* 


. de rh. 


8 all che 1 
W rte r 
and proofs to advantage, 
and giving a clear idea of their beauty and force. 
give thin a new grace, and 


; communicate that lively; colouring Fade ſo 


well adapted to form — and] 2 3 4 
metimes by 


whole beaury of an oration hall Gef RET 
One would think, that the . 


| ſhould make of his reaſon, would be to attend 
only to the things which are ſaid to him, without 
giving himſelf any trouble about the manner in 
which they are repreſented to him. But we expe- 


rience the Contrary every day, and it is perhaps one 
we . effocts of the 3 and degeneracy of 
Our 


begin to be ſormed by the ſtudy of Cicero. Se- 


. 
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our nature, that being immerſed in ſenſible plea- 
fures, we are ſcarce affected with any thing but 
what ſtrikes and moves the ſenſes; and that we 
ſeldom judge either of thoughts or of men, otherwiſe 
than by their dreſs. | „ 

Not that I think it a fault 2 what is em- 
belliſhed to what is not ſo. We have a ſtrong biaſs 
and inclination not only for what is good and true, 
but likewiſe for what is beautiful; and this attraction 


is derived to us from the Creator, who ſcarce pre- 


ſents any thing to our eyes but what 1s lovely and 


amiable. The vice on this occaſion is, that we are 


more touched with outſide and ornament, than truth; 
or are affected with embelliſhments only, without 
any regard to things themſelves. But it is agree- 
able to the primary deſign of the Creator, that ex- 
ternal beauty and agreeableneſs ſhould be of ſer- 
vice to ſet off and illuſtrate what is otherwiſe good 


and true. 


An orator is therefore obliged to be particularly 
careful and ſtudious of elocution b, which may en- 
able him to expreſs his thoughts; for without this, 


all his other qualifications, how great ſoever, would 


be of no uſe. This branch muſt be very eſſential 
to eloquence, ſince it received its name from it. 
i And indeed we find that elocution chiefly diſt in- 
puſhes the merit of an orator. ; forms the difference 
of ſtyles, on which the ſucceſs of an oration ge- 
nerally depends, and which, properly ſpeaking, 
art teaches us ; for the reſt depends more on ge- 
nius and nature. | | „ 


* Bloqui, hoc eſt omnia Hoc maximè docetur: hoc 


quæ mente conceperis promere nullus niſi arte aſſequi poteſt: 


atque ad audientes perferre: e 3 3 
fine quo ſupervacua ſunt prio- præſtantior: hoc genera ipſa 
ra, fimilia gladio condito, at- dicendi alia aliis potiora ; ut 


que intra vaginam ſuam hæ- appareat in hoc & vitium & 


renti, Qxintil. in Prom. 1.8. virtutem eſſe dicendi, Bid. 


242 f the Choice of Words. 
ene we ne of the n 
perſpicuity of words; and we are now upon theif 
elegance and force. It is ſurpriſing that words, 
Ee NE Ln _ have no in- 
* acquire, in a 

moment, a . that alters them entirely, when 
managed with art, and applied to certain uſes or 
occaſions. Aidificare, i. e. To build, when ſpoke 
of a houſe, is a very plain word; but when the 
poet employs it to expreſs the ornaments with 
which the women decked the different r 
their head-dreſſes: 
k Tot premit ordinibus,” tot adhuc compagibus 
alum 
_ Mdificat caput. | 
It is like a diamond that frarkles with a firong 
light. Boileau has fine mated Juvenal's uk 
and expreſſion. 


Et qu une main ſavante, avec tant d' artifice, 

Batit de ſes cheveux PElegant edifice. 1, 
We may indeed affirm, that words hawe ay we 

lue but what is communicated to 2 2 that 


the workmar's rams 
intended to expreſs - mag won» og 
Seren thr good expreſſions are ge- 


* juvenal. Sat. 7. ver. 500. 
1 Res & ſententiæ Sp 

verha parient, que ſemper 

ornata mihi quidem videri ſo- 


Tent, ſi ejuſmodi ſunt ut ea res 


Fan en videatur. 2. de 


copia, 
piam gignit. Cic. 3. de Orat. 


2. 125. 


3 2 whos oribus 
diicas, ipiæ res V mnt. 
Lb.3.4 f,, | 


Verba erunt in odd... * 
fic ut ſemper ſenfibus inhærere 


videantur, atque ut umbra cor- 


you ſequi. Jonas. ie Prog. 
Plerumque op tima rebus co- 


| bzrent, & een ſuo lu- 


mine. I : 
tan ateant jemper, ſeque 
ſu ... . - Optima 
minimè e & ſimplici- 
bus atque ab ipſa veritate pro- 
Qs ilia, Mid. 

nerally 
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| r to the things themſelves, and fol- 
Jo as the ſhadow does the body. It is an 
error to think we muſt always ſearch for them out 
of their ſubject, as though they ftole from us, 
and we were obliged to np a kind of vio- 
lence in employing them. he moſt natural 
are the beſt. I ſuppoſe, as I ' obſerved elſewhere, 
that people have diligently ſtudied the language 
they write in, that they have made a t col- 
lection of rich expreſſions from a cloſe and ſerious 
peruſal of authors ; but above all, that they 
have furniſhed themſelves with all the knowledge 
ifite in an orator : then the diction will give 
them little trouble. It is with words in com 
ſing, as with ſervants in a well-regulated 6mity'; 
they don't wait till called for, come of themſelves, 
and are always ready when wanted. The only 
difficulty lies in the making — choice, rere 
how to employ them in their pro es. 
7 his er c us more Sus al d in 
the beginning, we being then obliged to examine, 
weigh, and compare things; but it becomes after- 
wards ſo eaſy and natural, "that the n words offer 


CY and rife under the pen, almoſt without 


„ 9 
oſtendent verba bunt, 
com ſequetur : cuncta de- 


" Qui rationem 1 
primùm cognoverit, tum lec- 
tione multa & idonea copioſam 


ee e ee eee 
pararit . . . . ci res eum nomi- 
nibus ſuis occurrent. Sed opus 


. 


plurimarum ſuavitate, copia, 
varietate. Lib. 3. de Orat. 
1. 121. 


8 dabit conſe 


nique, ut in familia bene i in- 
ſtituta in officio erunt 
fic ut non requiſita reſp 
ſed ut ſemper ſenſibus — 
rere videantur. Quintil. l. 10. 
c. 3. & 1.8. in Prom. | 
. — quz fant 
maxime il- 
— fl xe Pe ſtyli ſab- 
eant & fuccedant neceſſe eft. 
Lib. 1. de Orat. u. 151. 


_ 
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care is required at firſt, but it ought to leſſen as 


we improve. There are however ſome orators, 


who being always diſſatisfied with themſelves, and 
very ingenious in tormenting themſelves, deſpiſe 


all the expreſſions which occur to them at firſt, 
though ever ſo uſeful, in order to ſearch after the 


moſt beautiful, the brighteſt, and moſt extraordi- 
ny ; and who loſe time by torturing themſelves 


yllable. | . 
P But this is an unprofitable labour, a miſtaken 


delicacy, which at laſt only extinguiſhes the fire 
of the imagination, and makes the orator un- 
— 0 The art of ſpeaking would be of no great 
v 


ue, did it always coſt ſo much pains, or were 


we condemned all our lives to the tedious taſk of 


ſearching for words, and of weighing and adjuſting 


e art of managing them; like the poſſeſſor of 
an eſtate, who diſpoſes of it as he thinks fit. 


There are ſeveral examples relating to the choice 


be 3 of all the treaſures of eloquence, and 
of the 


of words, in the article where I treated of the 


© Ifta i, judicandi, tas erat, quz & curſum dicendi 


our thinking of the choice o. A nice and exact 


2 with every word, and almoſt 


them. The orator, if he deſerves the name, muſt 


p * han ol ey 


cimus adhibenda eſt, non cùm 
nullus finis calumniandi eſt, & 


cum ſingulis pent ſyllabis com- 


morandi, qui, etiam cùm 


nio ſuo peſſimè meriti, qui di- 
ligentiam putant facere ſibi 


in Prom. l. 8. 
? Abominanda hæc infelici- 


com i anxietas, dum diſ- refrænat, & calorem cogitatio- 


nis extinguit mora & diffiden- 
=. Me 8 
Neque enim vis ſumma di- 
cendi eſt admiratione digna, ſi 


infelix uſque ad ultimum ſoli- 


citudo perſequitur, ac oratorem 
macerat & coquit, ægrè verba 


vertentem, & dis co- 


gmentandi intabeſcen- 
— Niades is & ſublimis, 


& locuples, circumfluentibus un- 


dique | . T im 


Ruintil, l. 12, c. 10. 


" ol 
* . 
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elegance and delicacy of the Latin tongue; to 


which I will add a few more in this place. 
Appius employs a compariſon taken from hunt- 
ing, to exhort the Romans to continue the ſiege 
of Veia in winter; telling them that the pleaſure 
we find in it makes us forget the greateſt fatigues, 


and carries us into the moſt ſteep, craggy places, 


in ſpite of the ſeverity of the weather. P Obſecro 
vos, venandi ſtudium ac voluptas homines per nives 
ac pruinas in montes ſylvaſque rapit : belli neceſſi- 
tatibus eam patientiam non adhibebimus, quam vel 
luſus ac voluptas elicere ſolet? How ſtrong is the 
word rapit? In order to taſte it effectually, 


we need only compare it with another expreſſion 


which Seneca uſes in a thought not unlike this; 
He ſpeaks of merchants who undertake long and 
dangerous voyages by ſea and land, through an infa- . 
tiable thirſt of gain. 4 Alium mercandi præceps 
cupiditas circa omnes terras, omnia maria, ſpe lucri 


ducit. The word ducit is too flow for ſo violent 


a paſſion as avarice : preceps cupidias. 

” Salt condemns the fury of ſoldiers againſt the 
vanquiſhed, and accounts for it thus: [ritur bi 
milites, poſtquam victoriam adepti ſunt, nibil religui 
vittis fecere. Quippe ſecundæ res ſapientum animos 


fatigant : ne illi, corruptis moribus, vickoriæ tempera- 
rent. I would only fix upon this word fat ant. Is 


it poſſible to give a ſhorter or more lively repre- 
ſentation of the hard trials which moſt good peo- 
— undergo in proſperity? It attacks them, pur- 
ues them inceſſantly, makes perpetual war againſt 
them, and does not leave them till it has de- 
ſpoiled them of their virtue; and if it cannot 


conquer them by force, it ſeems to hope at leaſt 


that they will give up their arms through fatigue and 


e. lb. 5. n. 5. De brerit, vite, G2 


— * 


Vox. II. 5 wearineſs, 


Ah © Of -the Choice of I bk. 


Dr Secundæ res Hai, ani mos fati- 


"This expreſſion makes me call to mind another 
of Tacitus, which is full as emphatical. An cùm 
Tiberius, poſt tantam rerum experientiam, Vi domi- 
nations convulſus & mutalus ſit, C. Caſarem, Sc. 
which Ablancourt tranſlates to this purpoſe; If 
% Tiberius, after ſuch long experience, ſuffered him- 
« {elf to be corrupted by his good fortune, what 
«« muſt become of Caligula, &c.” This tranſla- 
tion enervates the whole force of the thought, 
Which conſiſts in theſe two words, condulſus, and vi 
dominationis. Convellere ſignifies to tear away, to 
eradicate, to carry away by force, and to diſplace 
a thing by violence. There is in ſovereign power 
a pomp, a pride and haughtineſs Which attack the 
beſt Princes with ſuch violence, that they cannot 
reſiſt it ; ſo that being torn 1 themſelves, and 
their good inclinations, they are ſoon changed into 
other men. Vi dominationis convulſus & mutatus. 
The ſame author ſpeaks of proſperity, in his 
hiſtories, in the ſame ſenſe with Salluſt, but under an- 
other idea. Fortunam adbuc tantim adverſam tulifti, 
Secundæ res acrioribus ſtimulis ammos expiorant : 
quia miſerie tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 
Fidem, libertatem, amicitiam, præcipua bumani ani- 
mi bona, iu quidem eadem conſtantid retiuepis; fed 
alii per obſequium imminuent. Trrumpet latio, 
Ulanditiaæ pdliman veri affectus venenum, ſua cui- 

2 utilitas. OY! is taken from Galba's 
peech to bib, on g and making him 
his aſſociate in the empire, . Ablancourt has 
tranſlated to this purpoſe. Fortune has ( hitherto 
<« been averſe to you; ſhe is now changing to your 
<« advantage. Be now careful to make yourſelf 
capable of ITE her favours equally with 


1 d 1/6; © 48. * Hiſtor, I. 1. c. 13. 


wv 


the leaſt of the Iſraelites, to repair with his trium- 
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et her frowns. For the ſpurs or incentives of proſ- 
4 perity are much more powerful than thoſe of 


4 adverſity; becauſe we yield to the one and re- 
 « ſiſt the other. Although you ſhould preſerve 


«= your virtue, yer all thoſe near your perſon will 
te Joſe theirs. Flattery will reſume the place of 
4 truth, and intereſt that of affection, whoſe poi- 


& ſon and venom it is.“ Much might be faid 


upon this tranſlation, but that it would be foreign 
to our preſent purpoſe. I only would obſerve, 
that it has not preſerved the beauty of thoſe words, 
irrumpet adulatio, which import, that whatever 
meaſures and precautions Piſo might take to keep 
off flattery, ſhe yet would force herſelf a way, 
and, as it were, break through any thing to come 
at him, who might be oppoſed againſt her. The 
French does not ſufficiently repreſent that idea 3 
Flattery will reſume the place of truth. 


- - Pliny the naturaliſt, aſcribes the decay and ruin 


of morals, to the prod 5 expences of Scaurus 
during his edileſhip. He expreſſes this thought in 
a wonderful manner, by a very few words which 


are highly emphatical; * Cujus neſcio an ædilitas 
maxime proſtraverit mores. His edileſhip compleat- 


1 


ed the ruin of morals. a 
In all our good French writers, we meet with a 


multitude of expreſſions, either ſprightly or em- 


phatical ; ſhining or beautiful. 5 
n That man (Maccabeus) whom God had ſet over 
Tfrael, like a wall of braſs, where the forces of Aſia 


were ſo often ſhattered, after defeating powerful ar- 


mies.. came every year, as though be bad been 


pbant bands, the breaches which the enemy had made 
In the ſanluary.— 
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248 of the Choice of Wards, 
We ſaw bim, (M. du Turenne) in the famous 
battle of the Downs, force. the weapons out of the 
hands of the mercenary troops, when they were going 6 
to fall on the vanquiſhed with a brutal fur. . 
He won the Nearts of thoſe; who are generally : 
kept within the limits of their duty through fear q FM ; 
puniſbment only, with the.ties of reſpect and frien 
Hip. . . By what. inviſt ible chains did he thus lead 
the will? 

How often did he make his greateſt efferts, to tear 
e the fatal bandage which foul his eyes againſt . 
truth ? : 
We might obſerve in many of the above cited : 
examples, that epithets contribute very much to 
the elegance and ſtrength of an oration. They | 
chiefly produce that, effect, when they are figu- 
rative and metaphorical, according to | por 8 
obſervation. » Diſcamus ſpes effrenatas & animum 
in futura eminentem velut in vinculis habere, . . 
* Vide quantum rerum per unam gulam tranſitura- 
rum permiſceat luxuria, terrarum mariſque vaſta- 
trix. The ſame Seneca ſpeaks thus in an excellent 
encomium upon the death of the wife of a provin- l 
cial governour: Y Loquax & ingenioſa in contume- | 
lias prefeftorum provincia, in qua etiam qui vita. 
verunt culpam, non effugerunt infamiam, eam velut 
unicum ſanctitatis exemplum {i uſpexit. Cicero ſays 3 
ſomething like this of his brother. -2 Que cùhm 
honeſta ſint in bis privatis noftris quotidianiſque ratio- 
nibus; in tanto imperio, tam depravatis moribus, 
tam corru ptrice an, divina videantur neceſſe 
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A diſcourſe without epithets is Wen and 
ſcems: almoſt without life or ſoul. Fe we 
» Senec. nbd a. p.1. c Fe . 
* Idem epiſt, 9 2 Tai ot rags baute vi 
1 7 De confol. "adHer 5 tutis, . 
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longa & impedita, ut 
ng judices ſimilem agmini ay 5 
totidem lixas habenti, quot mi- Graves ſententiæ inconditis 
lites quoque: in quo & numerus verbis elatæ offendunt aures, 
eſt duplex, nec duplum virium. quarum eſt judicium ſuperbiſſi- 
 Quint. J. 8. c. 6. ; mum. Orat. n. 150. 
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muſt not multiply them too much. For, to uſe 
Quintilian's compariſon, it is with epithets in a diſ- 


be extremely burthenſome, and of no other uſe but 
to embarraſs it, if every ſoldier had one; for then 


the number would be doubled, but not the ſtrength. 


ARTICLE the FOURTH: | 
Of the order and diſpoſition of words. | 


u muſt be owned, that the placing of words 


contributes very much to the beauty and ſome- 
times even to the ſtrength of a diſcourſe. b Na- 
ture informs man with a taſte, which makes him 
ſenfiblegto harmony and cadence ; and in order to 
introduce this kind of harmony and concert into 


languages, we need only conſult nature, ſtudy the 


genius of thoſe languages, and ſound and interrogate, 
as it were, the ears, which e Cicero juſtly calls. a 
proud and diſdainful judge. Indeed, let a thought 


de ever ſo beautiful in itfelf, if the words which 
expreſs it are ill placed, the delicacy of the ear is 
ſhocked at it; 4 a harſh and inharmonious com- 


L333 FN 


& incompta oratio. Ne onere- eſt eadem natura admonente, 


tur tamen multis. Nam fit eſſe quoſdam certos curſus con- 
.. Clufioneſque verborum. Orat. 
#. 197, 098... 


- 


b Natura ducimur ad mo- Aurium ſenſus faitidiofifh 
dos. Quint. l. 9. c. 4. mus. Lib. 1. ad Heren. u. 32. 


Aures, vel animus auri m Itaque & longiora & bre- 
nuntio naturalem quandam in viora judicat, & perſecta ac 
Ae continet vocum omnium moderata ſemper expectat. Mu- 
mentionem . . Animadverſum tila ſentit quædam, & quaſi 
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poſition grates it; whereas it is generall flattered 
with that which is ſoft and flowing. If the har- 
mony be not ſtrong, and the cadence too quick, the 
ear is ſenſible that ſomething is wanting; and is not 
fatisfied, . But, on the contrary, if there is any 
thing heavy and ſuperfluous, it cannot bear it. 
In a word, nothing can give it pleaſure but a 
copious and harmonious turn of words. 

To prove that this taſte is natural, we need only 
_ obſerve, © that it is common to the learned and 
unlearned ; but with this difference, that f the former 
know the reaſons, and that the other judge by 
ſenſation only. Thus 8 Cicero cannot conceive how 
it is poſſible for a man not to be ſenſible to the 
harmony of an oration ; and he does not judge of 
it ſo much by his own experience, as by what fre- 
-=_ uently happened to a whole aſſembly, who were 
O rus with the cloſe of harmonious periods, 
that they diſcoyered their farisfaction and taſte by 
_ univerſal acclamations, 
It is then of the greateſt importance that youth 
Thould be taught early to diſcover that ranging or 
placing of expreſſions i in authors. h We muſt _—_ 

m 


. . ide 


bito fraudetur : productiora a- pientibus à natura datum. Cic. 


lia, & quaſi immoderatids ex- „ 1z.\{t-- 
cm + quæ magis etiam f Dog rationem componendi 
. inn a aures. Orat. n. intelligant, indocti v voluptatem, 
1775 Quint. J. 9. c. 4. 
© Sins de illa (compoſi- 1 qui non ſentiunt, quas 
beant, aut quid in his 


judicant aures, quæ & aures 


ac communiter ſtultis ac ſa - 1 


tiunt, & parum ex- 

rg Se. & fragoſis of⸗ 
untur, & lenibus mulcen- 
tur, & contortis excitantur, & 
ſtabilia probant, clauda depre- 


Ef E redundantia & m—_ 
neque tam flexibile, neque quod 


ntl. I. q. c. 
& ſimplex 85 


Kaſtidiunt 
7 * Unum 


um 2 & "FEAR | 


hominis ſimile ſit, neſcio. Meæ 
uidem, &c. Quid dico meas? | 
nciones ſæpe exclamare vidi. 
cam aptè verba cecidiflent. 
Orator. n. 16. 
© Nihil eſt tam tenerum, 


tam facilè ſequatur q 
— E. 
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them admire, how words in the orator's hands, 


are like ſoft wax, which he handles and manages 


at pleaſure, and ro which he gives whatever form 


he thinks fit: how by the different ſtructure he gives 
them, the oration proceeds ſometimes with a ma- 


jeſtic gravity, or runs with rapidity ; ſometimes 


charms and raviſhes the auditor by the ſoftneſs of 


its harmony, or fills him with horror by a ſharp 
and harſh cadence, according to the ſubject he 
writes upon. We muſt make youth obſerve, that 
this ranging of expreſſions has a ſurprizing ef- 
fect, not only as it pleaſes but makes an impreſ- 
fion on peoples minds. i For, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, it 1s ſcarce poſſible that an expreſſion ſhould 
touch the heart, when it begins with grating the 
ear, which is, as its were, its portico and avenue. 
On the other hand, a man is willing to hear what 
pleaſes him k, and this induces him to believe 
what is ſaid to him. 

As the quality and meaſure of words do not 
depend upon the orator, and that he finds them 
all cut out, as it 7 WEIwy to | his hand; ! his addreſs 


nos (verba) cum jacentia ſuſtu- titur. Big. 


limus è medio, ſicut molliſſi- 


mam ceram 4 noſtrum arbi- 


trium formamus & fingimus. 


Itaque tum graves ſumus, tum 
ſubtiles, tum medium quiddam 


tenemus : ſic inſtitutam noſtram 


ſententiam ſequitur orationis ge- 


nus. Tib. 3. de Orat. n. 176, 


I 
ES accommodanda com- 
poſitio, ut aſperis aſperos etiam 
numeros iberi oporteat, & 
cum dicente æquè audientem 
exhorreſcere. Suintil, J. 8. c. 4. 
Idque ad omnem rationem, 
& aurium voluptatem, & ani- 
mo motum mutatur & ver- 


i Nihil intrare poteſt i in af. 
fectum, quod in aure velut 
uodam veſtibulo ſtatim offen- 
it. Bid. 


a Voluptate ad fidem ducitur. 


uintil. 


Collocationis eſt componere 
& ſtruere verba ſic, ut neve 


aſper eorum concurſus, neve 


hiulcus fit, ſed quodammodo 


coagmentatus & lzvis...., 
Hzc eſt collocatio, quæ juntam 


orationem efficit, quæ cohzren- 


tem, quæ lævem, quæ zqua- 
biliter fluentem. 3. de 8 
Ws >” CER 
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conſiſts in ranging them in ſuch order, that their 
concourſe and union (without leaving any vacuity, 
or producing any harſhneſs) may render the ora- 
tion ſoft, flowing and agreeable. And there are. 
no expreſſions, however harſh they may appear in 
themſelves, but may contribute to the harmony of 
a diſcourſe, when judiciouſly ranged; ® like as in 
a building, in which the moſt irregular and rough- 
eſt ſtones have places fit for them, Iſocrates, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was the firſt among the Greeks, 
who made them ſenſible to this beauty of harmony 
and cadence ; and we ſhall ſoon ſee, that Cicero 
did the fame ſervice to the language of his 
The rules which Cicero and Quintilian have 
given us upon this topic, as they obſerved the 
different feet to be employed in orations, may be 
of ſervice to young people, provided a judicious 
choice is made from theſe. The obſervations of 
Sylvius, called Progymnaſmats, which are at the 
end of the collection of phraſes, from Cicero, may 
likewiſe be of great uſe to them; but the beſt 
maſter they can ſtudy on this ſubject, is Cicero 
himſelf. He was the firſt who perceived that the 
Latin tongue wanted a beauty which the antient 
Romans were abſolutely ignorant of, or neglected; 
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| and which however was capable of raiſing it to 

| a much greater perfection. As he was extremely 

\f jealous of the honour of his country, he under- 

| took by embelliſhing the Latin tangue with ſound, 

. cadence and harmony, to make, if poſſible, the 
1 language of his country equal to that of the Greeks, 

it which has a very great advantage in this parti- 


cular. It is ſurprizing, how it was poſſible for 
him, in a few years, to carry the Latin in this re- 


in Sicwut in ftruftura ſaxorum poſlit inſiſtere,  Quintil, J. 9. 
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ſpect to a ſovereign perfection, which is not effect- 
ed, generally ſpeaking, without long experience, 
and advances gradually by ſlow improvements. It 
is Cicero then that youth muſt propoſe in this, as 
well as in every thing elſe. They will meet with 
rich thoughts and beautiful expreſſions in the hiſto- 
rians; but they muſt not therefore ſearch for har- 
monious and periodical words in them. u The ſtyle 
of hiſtory, which muſt be eaſy, natural and flow- 
ing, is not ſuitable to thoſe grave and meaſured 
cadences which the majeſty of an oratorial diſcourſe 
The eaſieſt and ſureſt way of making young peo- 
ple ſenſible of the beauty of ranging expreſſions, is 
to practiſe what Cicero himſelf did, in treating of 
this ſubject in his books de Oratore ; that is, to ſelect 
ſome of the moſt harmonious and periodical paſ- 
ſages in the books which are explained to them; 
and to take them out of the order in which they 
are ſet. o There will {till be the fame thoughts and 
expreſſions, but not the fame grace, nor the ſame 
force; and the more thoſe paſſages are conſpicuous ' 
in ſenſe and diction, the more grating will they be 
when thus diſplaced ; and the pomp of the words 
will make this ſtill remarkable. The ears of young 
people being formed after this manner, by an 
aſſiduous peruſal of Cicero, and accuſtomed to the 
Toft and harmonious cadence of his periods, will 
become delicate, and difficult to be pleaſed z and, 
as he ſays of himſelf p, their ears will diſcover per- 
a Hiſtoriæ, que currere de- IIlud notaſſe ſatis habeo, quo 
bet ac ferri, minis conveniunt pulchriora & ſenſu & elocutione 
interſiſtentes clauſulæ. Quintil. diſſolveris, hoc orationem ma- 
J. 9. e. . . gis deformem fore: — 2 
hs cuique viſum erit ve- gentia collocationis ipſa 
| hementer, dulciter ſpeciosè dic- rum lace deprehenditur. B. 
tum, ſolvat & turbet: aberit Meæ quidem (aures) & per- 
omnis vis, jucunditas, decor. fecto completoque verborum 
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fectly well a ful and harmonious period, and ob- 
ſerve likewiſe whether there i is any defect or redun- 
| dancy i int: 
Although there muſt be harmony i in the whole 
body and texture of the period, and that the har- 
mony, of which we are treating, reſults from this 
union and concert of all the parts; tis allowed 
however, that it makes the brighteſt figure in the 
_ cloſe, The ear being carried away in the other 
parts of the oration, by the continuity of words, 
ike a flood, is not „ Peer a proper 
| judgment of ſounds, the rapidity of the diſ- 
W courſe ſtop a little, gives it a kind of re- 
id poſe. Au ing indeed, it is here that the auditor's ad- 
1 miration, which an enchanting pleaſure had till 
muten ſuſpended, breaks out ſuddenly by general 
bi - acclamations. | 
a 1. The beginning likewiſe requires particular care, 
Ss 1. becauſe the ear, by giving new attention to it, eaſily 
 ., * _ diſcovers its fauls. 
Q - *Tis then to the beginning and end of the period, 
1 that the diſquiſition we make to youth, muſt 
1 chiefly be pointed; nor muſt we omit to make 
4 them attend to the ſurpriſing variety with which 
s 7 Cicero has interſperſed his numbers, in order to avoid 
L the tireſome uniformity of the fame cadences, which 
tire and diſguſt the auditors : I except however that 
rival, cloſe, ee videatur, which he was Juſtly re- 


be 1 & curta ſen- judicant, cam ille 8 
tiunt, nec amant redundantia. tit, & intuendi tempus dedit. 
4 | Orat. u. 168. 1 8 Hæc eſt ſedes orationis: hoc 
1 An omni quidem corpore, auditor expectat: hie laus om- 
i tetoque, ut ita dixerim, tractu nis 'declamat. Quintil. l. 9. 
1 numeris inſerta eſt (compolitio.) c. 4. 

1 duft 4 tamen deſideratur in K a clauſulis dili- 
| = is, & apparet. - Aures tiam poſtulant initia : nam 
| ; continuam > fecutz, duc- n * 1 Sie eſt. 
taque velut prono decurrentis id. 

'| | ; en u. tum magis e e 

a. 1812 | proached 
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proached to have affected, and with which he 
concludes a great number "of his phraſes. We 
rn nr his oration pro ye 0 

nya | 
There is another diſpoſition or order of words 
more viſible and ſtudied, which may ſuit with 
pompous and ceremonious fr hes; ſuch as thoſe 
of the demonſtrative kind, *f where * auditor, 
not being upon his guard againſt the ſurprizes of 
art, is 2 Wen that ſnares are 2 entrap 
him; for then, ſo far from being diſguſted at 
choſe harmonious and flowing cadences, he thinks 
himſelf obliged to the orator, for giving him by 
that means a ſweet and innocent pleaſure, But it 
is otherwiſe when grave and ſerious matters are 
handled, whoſe only view is to affect and in- 
ſtrut, The cadence muſt then be likewiſe ſome- 
thing grave and ſerious ; : and this pleaſing allure- 
ment which is prepared for. the auditors, mult be 
concealed, as it were, beneath the juſtneſs of the 
thoughts and the beauty of the expreſſions, which 
may ſo engroſs their attention, that it may ſeem not 
jmattentive to the harmony and dete. 


EXAMPLES. 


Every part of Cicero will convince our eyes, | 
or rather a ef d tac Lech obs 
| ſerted. | 1 


t Cm is eſt auditor, qui 
non vereatur ne compoſitæ ora- 
tionis inſidiis ſua fides atten- 
tetur, gratiam quoque habet 


bobratori, voluptati aurium ſer- 


vienti. Orat. x. 208. 

8 Sic minime animadverte- 
tur delectationis aucupium . it 
quadrandæ orationis induſtria 
quæ latebit ed magis, fi & ver- 


barum & ſententiarum ponde- 
ribus utemur. Nam qui au- 
diunt, hæc duo animadvertunt, 
& jucunda fibi cenſent, verba 


dico & ſententias : eaque dum 
animis attentis admirantes ex- 


cipiunt, fugit eos & prætervo- 


lat numerus; qui tamen ſi ab- 


eſſet, illa ipſa delectarent. Bid. 
u. 197. 
Nuod 


il 
1 
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* upd fi e portu ſolventibus, ii, qui jam in 
portum ex alto invebuntur, præcipere ſummo ſtudio 
folent & tempeſtatum rationem, & prædonum, & 
locorum, quod natura affert ut eis faveamus, qui 
eadem pericula, quibus nos perfundti ſumus, ingre- 
diuntur : quo tandem me animo eſſe oportet, prope 
jam ex magna jattatione terram videntem, in eum, 


cui video maximas reipublice tempeſtates eſſe ſub- 


eundas? Nothing can be ſmoother than this pe- 
riod : but were we to throw fome of the words out 


| of the order in which they ſtand, it would diſ- 


guiſe the whole ſtrangely. 


» Omnes urbanæ res, omnia hec noſtra preclara 


ſtudia, & bac forenſis laus & induſtria, latent in 
lutela ac preſidio bellice virtutis. Simul atgue in- 


crepuit ſuſpicio tumultus, artes illico noſtræ conti- 
ceſcunt. This concluding cadence, which is a 


dichoreus, is extremely harmonious; and for that 


very reaſon, Cicero thinks it ſhould not be too 
often uſed in orations; becauſe affectation becomes 
vicious, even in the beſt things. | | 
Animadverti, judices, omnem accuſatoris ora- 


ſlionem in duas diviſam eſſe partes. According to 


the natural order, it ſhould be, in duas partes di- 
viſam eſſe. But what a difference! Rectum erat, 
fed durum & incomptum, ſays Quintilian, in his 
obſervation on this order and diſpoſition. ! / 

y Duam ſpem cogitationum & conſiliorum meorum, 
cum graves communium temporum, tum var noſtri 
caſus fefellerunt. Nam qui locus quietis &  tran- 


quillitatis pleniſſimus ee videbatur, in eo maxime 


moleſtiarum & turbulentiſſime tempeſtates extite- 


run. Is there any thing in muſic ſweeter than 


; theſe periods ? 


x 
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2 Flæc Centuripina navis erat incredibili celeritate 
veli . . . Evolarat jam conſpectu fere fugiens 
22 cùm etiam tunc ceteræ naves in ſuo 


oco moliebantur. Here every thing is rapid; the 


choice of words, as well as . the diſpoſition, of 
them; and the choice of the very letters, moſt of 
which are liquid and ſmooth, Iucredibili celeritate 


welis, The cadence at the beginning, evalarat, 


jam, Sc. is as ſwift as the ſhip itſelf; whereas 
that at the end, which conſiſts wholly of one very 
long, heavy word, repreſents in a wonderful man- 


ner the efforts of an ill- equipped fleet, Moliebantur. 


2 Reſpice celeritatem rapidiſimi temporis : copita 
brevitatem hujus ſpatii, per quid citatiſſimi curri- 
mus. It is plain that Seneca endeavoured in this 


place to deſcribe the rapidity of time, by that of 


words and letters. 


b Servius agitat rem militarem : inſectatur ta- 
tam hanc legationem : aſſiduitatis, & operarum ha- 
rum quotidianarum putat eſſæ conſulatum. One 
cannot doubt but Cicero purpoſely affected to em- 
ploy three pretty long genitives plural, and the 
ſame termination in this place; (which would have 
a very ill effect in any other) the more to degrade 
the profeſſion which his adverſary undertook. to 


magnify. . He ſeems to have copied this; paſſage 


from Terence. O faciem pulchram ! Deleg omnes 
dehinc ex animo mulieres Tedet quotidianarum ha- 


rum formarum. 


A 


retur in rheda, penu 
2 In Ver. 7. n. 6. P Mur. u. 21. 
Epil. 99. < Eunych, act. 2. fe. 3. 


The ſame orator endeavoured to prove that 
Milo did not leave Rome with an intention to 
attack Clodius; he gives the following deſcription 
of his equipage: Cùm hic inſidiator, qui iter illud 
ad cædem faciendam Ae et, cum uxore vobe- 

atus, vulgi maguo impedi- 


meyo, 
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mento, ac muliebri & delicato ancillarum puerorum- 
que comitatu. What man, who has ever ſo little 
ear, but is ſenſible on the bare reading of this 


_ paſſage, that the orator affected to employ in this 
words, conſiſting of 8 ſyllables ; 
n the other, 


he crowded them one : 
the better to expreſs the multitude of men and 
women attendants, who were more likely to in- 


cumber than be of ſervice in a combat? 


A ſecond method of order or diſpoſition. | 


The order 1 have hitherto been treating of, 
has no 'other end, properly ſpeaking, but to 


pleaſe the ear, and to make the oration ſtill more 
— There is another kind, by which 
the orator is more intent upon giving ſtrength than 


grace and beauty to his diſcourſe. This conſiſts 
in diſpoſing certain expreſſions in ſuch a manner, 
that the oration may ſtill more vigorous in 
its progreſs; and that the laſt may be the moſt 
energetic, and always 
which preceded them. Sometimes, certain words 
are rejected in the conclufion, which have a par- 
ticular emphaſis, and give the greateſt ſtrength to 


à thought or a deſcription; in order that being 
as it were, from the reſt, and ſet in a 


ftronger light, they may ftrike forcibly 'on the 


mind. This kind of order is as remarkable as the 


former, and deſerves the utmoſt attention from 
maſters. I will give two or three examples of 
theſe extracted from Cicero, and add Quintilian's 
reflections, which alone would be ſufficient to form 
our taſte, and ſhew us how to underſtand and ex- 

1. 4 Tu iſtis faucibus, iſtis lateribus, iſta gladia- 
toria totius i 


9 4 Philip. 2. n. 63. 


add ſomething to thoſe 


corporis firmitate, tantum vini in Hippie | 


nuptiis 
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Diſpoſition of Words. 159 
nuptiis exhauſeras, ut tibi'neceſſe eſſet in populi Ro- 
mani conſpectu vomere poſtridie. Quintilian weighs 
every word in this deſcription. Quid fauces & latera, 
ſays he, ad ebrietatem ? Minime ſunt otloſa. Nam 
reſpicientes ad bæc poſſumus &ſtimare quantum ille 
vini in Hippie nuptiis exhauſerit, quod ferre & co- 
guere non poſſet illa gladiatoria corporis ſirmitate. 
We are ſenſible enough of the effect which is 
produced by this diſpoſition of the words, faucibus, 
| e gladiatoria totius corporis firmitate, which 
riſe to the end. 1 e, 


We ſhould not perhaps have taken ſo much no- 


tice of the reaſon which induced Cicero to repeat 


dame word poſtridie, in the end, if Quintilian had 


not made us attentive to it. © Szpe eſt vebemens 
aliquis ſenſus in verbo: quod fi in media parte ſen- 
tentie latet, tranſiri intentions, & obſcurari circum- 
jacentibus ſolet, in clauſula poſitum afſignatur audi. 
Tori & infingitur, quale eſt illud Citeronis : Ut tibi 
neceſſe eſſet in conſpectu populi Romani vomere 
poſtridie; Transfer hoc ultimum, minis valebit. 
Nam totius duttiis hic eſt quaſi mucro, ut per ſe 
fede vomendi neceſſitati, jam mbil ultra expeftanti- 
bus, banc quoque adjiceret deformitatem, ut cibus te- 

neri non poſſet poſtridie; | ol 0 TT 320 
But let us hear Cicero explain his own thought, 
and plainly point out to us the whole extent of it. 
O rem non mods viſu fdam, ſed etiam auditu ! 
Si hoc tibi inter canam, in tuis immanibus illis po- 
culit accidifſet, quis non turpe duceret ? In catu 


verd populi Romani, negotium publicum gerens, ma- 


giſter equitum, cui tuftare turpe efſet, is vomens 


fruſtis eſculentis, vinum redolentibus, gremium ſuum 


& totum tribunal 1mplevit, It is obvious, that the 
laſt expreſſions ſtill improye upon the r 
ones. ,8 Singula incrementum habent. 
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forme, vel non in cætu vomere: in catu etiam non 
1 Pupuli: populi etiam non Romani : vel fi nullum 


negotium ageret, vel fi non publicum, vel fi non 
magiſter equitum. Sed alius divideret bæc, & circa 
ſingulos gradus moraretur : hic in ſublime etiam cur- 


rit, & ad ſummum pervenit non , ſed impetu. 


This is a beautiful model for maſters maſters to explain 


by. 


But hw 1 ſoever the Roman orator's de- 


ſcription of Anthony's vomiting may be, and 
whatever precaution he may take to advertiſe us 


firſt of the effect it muſt : O rem non mods 


viſu fædam, ſed etiam auditu : 1 do not believe our 5 
language, which is fo nice and delicate with re- 
gard to decency, could bear this detail of circum- 


ſtances which diſguſts and ſhocks the imagination, 
and would never bear theſe words, vomere, ruc- 


| * fruſtis eſculentis. h Here is an opportunity 


youth obſerve the difference in the ge- 


i nius of languages, and the indiſputable advantage 
Which ours has in this reſpect, over the Greek 


and Latin. 
2. i Stetit foleatus pretor populi Romani cum pal. 


1 2 — talari mulierculd nixius in littore. Theſe 


in littore, placed in the cloſe, add a 
ous ſtrength to Cicero's thought, which I 


Fd 
will explain in another place, where I endeavour to 


Point out the beauty of this deſcription, and relate 
ian's admirable expoſition of that paſſage. 
3. * Aderat janitor carceris, carnifex prætoris, 


mors terrorque ſociorum & civium Romanorum, 
Jiftor Sextius. Whoever ſhould put for Sertius 
in the beginning, would ſpoil all: the dreadful ap- 
* of this executioner muſt go before him. 


* pape, the 
ing woluntarily 


XII 
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Whoever ſhould throw the members of this pe- 
fiod into another order, would deſtroy all the beau- 
ty of the oration !, which, according to the rules 
of rhetoric and good ſenſe, muſt grow more, em- 

as it proceeds. Nevertheleſs, this rule here 
you to the delicacy of the ear, which would have 


offended had the words been placed thus, 


terror morſque ſociorum, according to their natural 
order, death making a dT UTR hh 
terror. | ; 


ARTICLE the FIFTH. 
V Figures. 


'I GURES of rhetoric are certain turns and 
methods of expreſſion which differ a Ex | 
from the common and plain way of f | 
and are employed to give more grace an york 15 
an oration. They conſiſt either in the words or 
the thoughts. I comprize in the former what the 
rhetoricians call tropes, though there may be ſome 
n an them. * 1 8 
It is of great portance to make youth uth o 
ſerve, when they peruſe good authors, the uſe 
which true eloquence makes of figures; the af- 
ſiſtance it draws from them, not only to pleaſe, 
but likewiſe to perſuade and move the affections 3 
„an oration is weak, and 
falls into a kind of monotony, and is almoſt like 
a body without a ſoul... Quintilian gives us a juſt 
idea ee mA 


Canis 4 80 FT 4 
omnibus altius atque altius in- & juncti pedes, & à ſummis ad 
ſiuurgentibus. Vuintil. 1.8. e. 4 ima rigens opus. Flexus ille, & ut 
. ®ReCti corporis vel minima quantam cis, — 
* Neque enim adverſa * Ideo nec ad 


ſtatue, ſays * quite uniform and of a pi 
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from top to bottom, with the head ſtrait upon t 
ſhoulders, the arms hanging down, and the fel 
joined, would have no gracefulneſs, and wol 
ſeem to be without motion and lifeleſs. It is 
different attitudes of the feet, the hands, the coun- 
tenance, and head, which being varied an infinite 
number of ways, according to the diverſity of ſub- 
jects, communicate a ſort of action and motion to 
the works of art, and give them, as it were, life 


and Tout. 
Figures ' Wards. 


The nber is a figure which ſubſtitutes the 


figurative terms it borrows extraneouſly,, as it 
were, by a kind of exchange, in the room of pro- 


per words which are either wanting, or have not 


energy enough. Thus gemma was called the bud 
of the vine, there being no word in uſe proper to 
expreſs, it: incenſus ird, inflammatus furore, were 
uſed inſtead of iratus, furens, in order to paint the 
effect of thoſe paſſions the better. We ſee by this, 
that what was at firſt invented through neceſſity, be- 
cauſe of the defect or want of proper words, has 
fince contributed towards n . W 


. 


— ma manus, 
& in vultu mille ſpecies 
Quam quidem am & de- 


lectationem afferunt figurz, 


quæque in ſenſibus, quæque in 
verbis ſunt. Duintil J. 2. c. 14. 


A Tertius ille modus transfe- 
Tendi verbi late patet, quem 


neceſſitas — 2 inopia coacta 


— & angafti anguſtiis, 8 
\cele- 
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ornatum etiam corporis & _ — 
nitatem: ſic verbi tranſlatio 5 
ſtituta eſt inopiz cauſa, fre- 
uentata delectationis 
Lrgo hee tranſlationes quaſi mu- 


tationes ſunt, cùm, quod non 


habeas, aliunde ſumas. IIlæ 


paulo audaciores, uz non in- 


opiam indicant, ſed orationi 


ſplendoris aliquid nn. 
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much after the O's manner as cloaths were at firſt. 


employed. to cover the body, and defend it againſt. 
the cold, and: ſerved afterwards to adorn it. Every 
metaphor then muſt find a void in that place which 

it is to fill up, or, at leaſt, (in caſe it baniſhes a 

proper word) muſt have more force than the N 

for which it is ſubſtituted. 

This is one of the figures chat gives — orna- 
ment, ſtrength and grandeur to an oration; and 
the reader may have obſerved in the ſeveral, paſ- 
ſages I have cited, that the moſt exquilite expreſ- 
ſions are generally metaphorical, and ge y de- 
rive all their merit from that figure. p Indeed, it 


has the peculiar advantage, according to Quintili-- 


an's obſervation, to ſhine from its own light in 
the moſt celebrated orations, and to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in them: it enriches a language, in ſome 
meaſure, by a numberleſs multitude of expreſ- 
ons, by ſubſtituting the figurative in the room 
of the ſimple or plain; it varies an oration pro- 
digiouſly; it raiſes and aggrandizes the moſt 
minute and common things ; 4 it gives us great 
pleaſure by the ingenious boldneſs, with which it 
goes a great way to ſearch for foreign exprel 
ons, inſtead of the natural ones which are 


hand ; it deceives the mind agrecably, by ſhewing 


» Metaphora aut Wennen wap credo, vel 13d ingenit 


Ws debet; aut, fi ſpecimen eſt ' tranklire 


in alienum venit, plus valere ante 1 Poſita, & alia longs 
umere : 
Ee. 6. 555 T. qui audit, — ducitur * 


ins cohin; E. 2 qui re 22 
na multo magis, fi ſunt ratione 7 a, * de Orat. 
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—_— Figures, 
it one thing, and meaning another. In fine, it 
gown body, if we may fo fay, ee witty 
; and makes them ale the objett of hear- 
ing and fight by the ſenſible 1 b it eee to 
the imagination. 
In X order to give an idea ef the fare" of init. 
| Phors, great care muſt be taken to begin always 
with hing the plain and natural enſe, upon 


which the figurative 1s founded, and withour which 


the latter could not be well underſtood. © N 

- The ſureſt and likewiſe the eaſieſt way to re- 
preſent the beauty of the metaphor, and, in gene- 
ral, to explain the beautiful paſſages in authors 


with juſtneſs, is to ſubſtitute natural — — 


ſtead of the figurative, and to diveſt a — 
it 


of all ts ornaments, by reducing = 
ple pro ion. This was Cicero's method; 


n method can we follow? He ex- 
plains the force and energy of a — net 5 
an an antient poet. | 


Vive, N, dum — 
Oculis  poſtremum Jumen d . 


2 "IT 155 


Baberet enim moram 0 Ae 7 ſeſe vic- 


turum : ſed rape. Hoc verbum eſt ad id aptatum, 
uod . ante .. . licet. F SI the 


ys ad 6 


cam Pda cape lax hore. 
- An able interpreter afſers, that we muſt read 


rape , f ca I am in a doubt whether 
Ken t; for the man portrayed by 
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Of Figures. 165 
of a lang life, enjoys peaceably the pleaſures which 


each day offers; and the word cape agrees very 
well with ſuch a condition; whereas, in the an- 


tient poet, Ulyſles is exhorted to lay hold of the 
preſent moments, for fear they ſhould eſcape, and 


be carried away from him by a ſudden and unex- 
bected death: Peſtremum lumen radiatum rape. 
Cicero, employ 7 a word like this full as 2 
fully: : Quo qui/que eſt ſolertior & ingeniaſior, hbs 
1 iracundius laboriaſis. Quod enim ipſe ce- 
riter arripuit : id cùm tarde percipi videt, difs 
to obſerve, that he does 
not lay, facile didicit, but celeriter arripuit z the 
erence is very obvious. 
When the metaphor is continued, and does not 
conliſt in one word, it is called an Allegory. 


g—_— 


Eguidem ceteras tempeſtates & procellas in illis dun. 

taxat fluttibus concionum ſemper Miloni putavi 4. 
Jubeundas. He might have ſaid plainly, Eguidem 
multa pericilla in populi ee, ſemper Am 
POW efſe ſubeunda. 


u Remember . the beginning and progreſs of the ö 
wat, Wo gohich | ig but 4 * in the beginning, 
$..4 r 


i fp pes raked fred. diffs, or Bog. 
Picion, never appeared in his ſerene countenance. - 
is virtues made him known to the publick, and 
produced that firft flower of reputation which ſpreads 
an odour v more agreeable than 


perfumes, over every 
other part of a celebrated life. 
ain ay i Hgure, we Wan ow 
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obſerve. to continue the ſimile, and not ſally ab- 


ruptly from one image to another; nor, for ex- 
ample, conclude with a conflagration, after we be- 
gan with a ſtorm. Horace is _ 1 that 


error in this line: a — mg 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus 3 "lt : 


where he joins two ideas widely di ferent, the wn 
wheel, and the anvil. But ſome interpreters exc 
him. I know not whether Cicero may not be charged 
with the ſame fault in this paſſage of the ſecond 
book de Orat. y Ut cùm in 2 ambulem, etiamſt 
ob aliam cauſam ambulem, fieri tamen naturd ut co. 
borer : fic, cùm iſtos libros ad Miſenum ſtudioftits 
legerim, ſentio orationem meam illorum quaſi cantu 
| colorari, How can we reconcile theſe two words, 
cantu and colorari ? and what relation can there 
be between cantus and a piece of writing? 
The peripbraſis or circumlocution. This figure 
is ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, as when we ſpeak 


of things which decency will not allow us to ex- 


preſs in their own names; * ad requiſita nature. 


Tis often uſed for ornament only, which is very 


common with poets ; and ſometimes to expreſs a 
thing the more magnificently, which would other- 
wiſe appear very low and mean ; or to cover. or 
ſoften the harſh! neſs of ſome propoſitions which 
would be —_— — in a naked and 
wn in dreſs. 


© th & 
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it « Ne Kis ing, in order to give an immortal teſti- 
mony of his efteem and friendſhip for that great 
general (M. de Turenne) gives an illuſtriaus place 

to bis renowned e, among thoſe | ords of the 


21 2. de Orat. r. 60. 2 Salluſt, : Maſcaton. 
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Of Figures. BR 
earth, bo Hill preſeroe in the spent of 
their obe, an image that of their thrones ; in- 
ſtead of ſaying ſimply, gives his aſhes a + Place 
in the tombs of the Kings. © © 221 


Se h or qui Pemporce aux lieux od nattPaurore, 


Ou le Perſe ell brale de Paſtre qu'il adore, 
Engliſhed. 
<< «Tis this — Roar him to far diſtant climes, 
„Where gay Aurora riſes, where the Perſian 
«« Is ſcorch d by the bright planet he adores. 


IT 


2. To 1 low: and common thoughts, 


ET. eagle already ſoared to ſave berſelf in the 
mountains, whoſe bold and rapid Tight had at firs 

frighted our provinces ; that is, the German 2 

"Thoſe brazen tbunderbolis which hell invented 

the deſtruction of men, eee on all ſiles; 

I, the cannon. 


3. 20 h often barks expreſſions , 


Cicero finding himſelf obliged, in his defence 
of Milo, to acknowledge that his ſlaves had 
killed Clodius, does not fay, interfecerunt, jugula- 
runt Clodium ; but, by making uſe of a circum- 
locution, he chnceals: the horror of this murder 
under an idea which could not diſpleaſe the judges, 
bur ſeemed rather to engage them: 4 Fecerunt id 


ſervi Milonis (dicam enim non derivandi criminis 


cauſa, ſed ut factum ef) neque imperante, neque 
Sciente, neque præſente domino, quod ſuos quiſque 
ſervos i in tali. re facere kan og 

When Vibius Virius exhorted the ſenators of 
Capua to poiſon themſelves, to prevent their fall- 


ing alive into the hands of the Romans, he ay | 


. v Peſpr. . lech. © Pro Mil. n. 29. 
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ſcribes, by an elegant periphraſis, the misfortunes 


from which this draught would deliver them; and 
by this figure conceals. from them the horror of 
death, inſtead of faying, the poiſon would pro- 
cure them a ſudden one. *© Satiatis vino ciboque 
poculum idem quod mihi datum fuerit, circumfere 
tur. Ea potio corpus ab cruciatu, animum à con- 
tumeliis, oculos, aures, d videndis audiendiſque ons 
nibus acerbis indigniſque que manent victos, vindi- 
cabit, FARE GE Ln 


Though Manlius knew very well how odious 


the bare name of a King was to the Romans, and 


how likely to ſpirit them up to rebellion, he endea- 
voured nevertheleſs to prevail with them to give 
him that title. He did it very dexteroufly, by 
contenting himſelf with the title of protector; 
but inſinuating, at the fame time, that that of 
King, which he was very careful not to name, 
would enable him to do them greater ſervice, 


Ego me patronum profiteor plebis, quod mihi cura 


mea & fides nomen induit. Vos, fi quo inſigni 
magis imperii bonoriſue nomine veſtrum appellabitis 
ducem, eo utemini potentiore ad obtinenda ea que 
vultis. . 2 


Some have juſtly taken notice of s certain turns, 


which the antients employed to ſoften harſh and 
ſhocking propoſitions. When Themiſtacles ſaw 


| Xerxes approaching with a formidable army, he 
\ adviſed the Athenians to quit their city; but he 
did it in the ſofteſt terms, and exhorted them to 


commit it to the care of the Gods: Ut urbem apud 
Deos deponerent; quia durum erat dicere, ut relin. 


eel Another was of opinion, they ſhould 


© Liv. lib. 26. n. 13. 


26.  ſchemata, per quæ res aſperas 
Ur. Hb. 6. n. is. mollids ſignificant. ia. J g, 
$ Celchyata, apud Gracos 6. 2 „ 
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to anſwer the exigencies of war. He went round 


about, and told them they muſt make uſe of the 
victories. Et gut victorias aureas in uſum Belli 


conflari e ita declinavit, viftoris atandum 


te. 


etition is a \ pretty. comm bre, which 


has different names, becauſe. there are various 


kinds of it. | *Tis very proper to expreſs. lively 


li 
and violent A ſuch as anger and grief 
example, 


ſame object, and ſee no other; and therefore 


often re © the terms which repreſent it. Thus 
Fans e en en _— 


| Vil 


ice. 


h 3 dulcis conjux: Tz ſolo in "et a 
Tz veniente die, TE decedente canebat. | 


1 Pliny the younger uſes the ſaine figure in bes 


wailing the death of Virginius, who had been his, | 
tutor, and whom he conſidered as his father. Yolut 


tibi multa alia ſcribere, ſed totus animus in bac 
una contemplatione defixus ef. Vi irginium cogito, 


Virginium video, Virginium jam vanis, imagine, : 


recentibus tamen, audio, alloquor, tenes. 
Cicero furniſhes us with a prodigious mics 


of examples. Bona, miſerum me ! (conſumptis enim 
lacrymis tamen inſixus animo beret dolor ) bona in- 


quam, Cn. e r acerbiſſimæ voci ſubieta pre-. 
conis . , . 1 Vivis, & vivis non ad deponendam, ed 


ad confirmandam audaciam . . , . ® Cedebatur virgis 


in medio foro Meſſane civis Romanus, judices . . . 


Cum ille imploraret ſæpius uſurparetque nomen civi- 
tatis, crux, crux, inquam, infelici & erumnoſo, 


1 nunquam Nam Poteſtatem viderat, en na 
Hatur. 


b. 4. Geor. ver. 465. 1. Cal. u. . 
Lib. 2. ep. 1. 2 Verr. n. 161. 


T2. Philip, n. 64. | 


are ſtrongly employed on the 
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This figure is likewiſe vaſtly proper for infiſt- 


ing ſtrongly on any proof, or any truth. ©» The 


elder Pliny" would make us ſenſible of the folly 


of men, who give - themſelves ſo much trouble 


to ſecure an eſtabliſhment in this world; and 


oſteti take arms againſt one another, to extend a 


Aittle 2 doundaries of their dominions. After 
3 the whole earth as a ſmall point, and 
et in indi diviſible in compariſon of the univerſe ; 


*T's there, fays he, we are endeavouring to eſta- 


bliſh and enrich anifelves ; *tis there we w__ 


rern and be ſovereigns; z *rts that which {x 
mankind ſuch violent ſhocks : This is the o 
our ambition, the ſubject of our diſputes, the cſs 
of ſo many bloody wars, even among fellow-citi- 
zens and brothers, Hec ef materia glorie noſtre, 
bec ſedes :* hic honores gerimus, Hic exercemus im- 


PDeria, hic opes cupimus, lic tumultuatur humanum 
genus : bic inſtauramus bella etiam civilia, mutuiſ- 


gue. eee laxiorem facimus terram. All the vi- 
vacity of this paſſage conſiſts in the repetition, 


which ſeems in every member or part to exhibit | 


this little ſpot of earth, for which men torment 


themſelves ſo far, as to fight and kill one another, 
in order to get ſome little portion of it; and after 
all, what ſhare ha ve thay.of it after death? Quota 
errarum parte gaudeat? vel, cum ad menſuram 
fue avaritie propagaverit, OW my NY 
n, F 


o Rompez, rompez tout pacte avec Pimpieté raed 
Daigne, daigne, mon Dieu, ſur Mathan & fur elle 
Repandre cet eſprit d'imprudence & d'erreur, 
De la chũte des Rois funeſte avant-coureur . . .. . 
Dieu des Juifs, tu Pemportes l. 


| David, David eriogiphe. Achab ſcul eſt dermit. 


Ib. . 55 * Racine. * py” 
2411 « Your 
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Of Figures, 17 
Engliſhed. 

60 vu leagues: with impious men diſſolve, diſ- 
„ 
; e Deign, deign, my God, on Mathan and on n her 
3 To ſhed the ſpirit of imprudent error, 
c Fatal forerunner of the fall of Kings _ 

God of the Jews, tis thou who doſt — © 
Great age od Ahab — 5 cies: do HAT 


„La argent, Pargent, dito fans lui tout elt ſterile. 
La vertu fans Pargent n'eſt qu un meuble inutile. . 
L/argent en honnete homme Erige un ſcelerat. 
Fargent ſeul au palais ”m faire un magiltrar, 


<« Tis money, money : this alone is merit. 5 55 : 
Without it, virtue is a uſeleſs toy. | 
« Money proclaims the knave, a man of honour, 5 
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Engliſned. r „ 
a What Daughter's all around: W 4} 
| The murthering ſword kills antient men and en 
- \- The ſiſter and the brother, 
The daughter and the mother; 
The ſon too, claſpd in his fond father's arms. 


To take away the ———_ 
| ſages, is in reality to diveſt them of all 


beauty, to weaken all their ſtrength, and deprive 
the paſſions of che knguage which. is natural - to 


them, I 
9 1 a Racine. 
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172 of Eura 
'The Amitheſis, Diſtribution, and fuch like fur. 


+ Antitheſes, when arifillp.emplayed; ifs cher 
Bouhours,. are extremely pleaſing in works of ge- 
nius. They have pretty near the fame effect in 
theſe, that lights and ſhadows have in painting, 
when the painter. has the art of diſtributing them 
Judiciouſly ; or that the trebles and baſes have in 
malic which an able maſter knows how to blend 
together. Vici Pudorem libido, timorem audacia, 


rationers ameitia . .'. TOdit populus Romanus priva- 


tam ; publicam magmficentiam diligit 


© Chriſtian... Generals mak be be tender and charitable 
even when their bands. are bloody; and inwardly 
adore the Creator, when they find themſelves reduced 


10 the melancholy, neceſſity Us deſtroying bis creatures. 
There are other figures which conſiſt chiefly in 
a certain diſpoſition and relation between words, 
which being diſpoſed with art; and propriety, and 
with ſymmetry, as it were, in a. particular order, 
correſpond with one another; and footh the ear 
and mind agreeably, 1 Oh this Kind of regular and 
ſtudied harmony. 80 
u Cicero did not that ornament of 
ſpeech, Which ſome of the antients, as Iſocrates, 


| were vaſtly ſond of; and'/he has ſhewed! the uſe 


we ought-to make of theſe figures, by employing 
them ſeldom and with modernen; and being al- 
ways careful to 
pines of the thoughts, withour which hey would 
merit. F 


: 2278 ry 3 £145 ih, £17 n I 2 ut 
be ig. '* "77 hibuit TIN ee 
Pro Mur. n. 76. | - panda voluptati; & rem a · 

t Flechier. / © Toqui levem, ſententiarum 


Deledctatus eſt his etiam M. dere implevit. Auintil. J. 
Talis; verum & modum ad · c. 1. 
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0 Of Figures,” 1 
Eſt enim hac, judices, non ſeripta, ſed nata lex 3 
quam non didicimus, r legimus, verùm er 
natura ipſa arripuimus, hauſimus, empreſſimus; ad 
quam non docti ſed facti, non inſtituti ſed imbuti ſu- 
mus: ut, fi vita noſtra in aliquas inſidias, ſi in 
dim, fi in tela aut latronum aut inimicorum incidiſ- 
ſet, omnis honeſta ratio efſet expediende jalutis . . , 
* Et fine invidia culpa plectatur, & ſine culpa in- 
vidia ponatur. ee ID 


y Seneca v full of theſe figures. Magnus eſt ille 


qui fictilibus fic utitur, quemadmodum argento : nec 
ill minor eſt, qui fic argento utitur, quemadmodum 


fietilibus. Inſirmi animi eſt, pati  non- poſſe divi- 


tias . 2 Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes admi- 


niſtras, tam abſtinenter quam alienas, tam diligenter 


quam tuas, tam religios? quam publicas. In offi- 
cio amorem conſequeris,. in quo odium vitare dif- 
Jen be . 1 | 
2 nan great in adverſity by his courage, and 
in good fortune by his modeſty, in difficulties by his 
Hille only changed virtues, when fortune changed 

her countenance, happy without pride, unhappy with 


In bis youth be bad all the prudence of advanted 


age, and in an advanced age, all the vigour of youth. 


Ma. eafily image to ourſekves the ardour and 


perſeverance with 'which a man” of genius applies 
 bumſelf to any ſtudy which is bis cbief pleaſure ; 
and a man of virtue who makes it an eſſential 
Fe IDO et oO; 
He poſſeſt that innocence and ſimplicity of man- 


ners, which we generally preſerve when we converſe - 


7 Bro Mil. ee ner wi e. 16. 
1 ProCheent ge 1.9 Fikckiay, 171 t ort 
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Prudence, in danger by his valour, and in religion by | 
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„64% of Figures) 
leſs with men than with books ; and he bad notbing 
of that ſeverity or a certain kind of ſavage pride with 


which the commerce of books inſpires us, when unac- 


re with that of men. . 

One alone is ſmitten, and all are 1 
Ged ſmites his innocent ſon for the ſake of guilty 
men; and pardons guilty men for the Jake of bis. ins 
nocent ſon. 

All theſe thoughts are very juſt and beaniful; in. 
themſelves z but it muſt ' be owned, that the turn 
and manner in which chey are expreſſed, make 
them much more graceful. In order to make us 
more ſenſible of this, we need only reduce them 
to a plain and vulgar way of ſpeaking. + This I 
will endeavour to diſplay in the two beautiful paſ- 
ſages of Cicero, ws a this diſpoſition of words, 


of which we are ſpeaking of, appears in a peculiar 


| manner. 


When that great orator, pleading for Ligarius, ; 
had told Cæſar, that Princes — the Gods in 
nothing more, than in doing good to men; he 
might have barely ſaid, that his fortune and kind 
diſpoſition procured him that glorious advantage : 
this is the foundation of the thought. But Cicero 

reſſes it in a much more noble and elegant man- 


ber, by obſerving ſeparately, by a kind of diſtri- 


bution, what he owes to fortune, and what muſt 
be aſcribed to his natural inclination. The one 
gives him the power of doing good, the other the 
will; and it is in this, that the greatneſs of his 
fortune and the excellency of his good nature, con- 
fiſt. 4 Nibil habet nec fortuna tua maus quam ut 
Pali is, nec natura tua melius quam ut velis conſervare 


quam plurimos. All the words here correſpond 
with a ſurprizing exactneſs. Fortuna, natura: 


majus, melius : poſſts, velis. Is it poſſible to lay 
more in fewer words, or with more beau? 
e er I %% 
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_ The elogium of Roſcius the comedian is in 
the ſame taſte. © Etenim cùm artifex ejuſmodi. ſit 
(Q. Roſcius) ut ſolus dignus videatur eſſe qui ſcenam 
introcat; tum vir ejuſinodi eſt, ut ſolus videatur dig- 
nus, qui ed non accedat. Cicero makes a noble 
encomium upon the ſame Roſcius, in another place, 
which may likewiſe teach us how the fame though 

may be turned different ways. f Qui medius fidius 


 (audatter dico) plus fidei quam artis, plus veritatis 


quam diſcipline poſſidet in ſe: quem populus Roma- 
nus meliorem virum quam hiſtrionem eſſe arbitratur:: 
qui ita digniſſimus eſt ſcena propter artificium, ut 
dignifſimus fit curia propter  abſtinentiom, This 


double encomium is reduced to this, that Roſcius 


has more of the honeſt man than the excellent 
comedian. In how many ſhapes is this thought 
repreſented to us? Can we imagine any thing 


has more delicacy than the firſt turn which Ci- 
cero gives it? «<< Roſcius is ſo excellent an actor, 
„ that he alone ſeems worthy of mounting the 


« ſtage; but, on the other hand, he is a man of 


« ſo much virtue, that he alone ſeems unworthy 


<« of ever appearing upon it. The ſecond enco- 


mium is as delicate as the former. The laſt 
member would perhaps have been more graceful, 


if a word that ends like abſtinentiam, had been ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of artificium. For one of the prin- 
cipal beauties of the figures we are here treating 
df, and which conſiſt in a ſtudied and meaſured 
order, is, that the words ſhould not only anſwer 


one another in ſenſe, but likewiſe in ſound and 
cadence, Ita digniſſimus eſt ſcena propter artis peri- 
tiam, ut digniſſimus fit curia propter abſtinentiam. 


But Cicero choſe to renounce that minute elegance, 


rather than enervate the beauty of the ſenſe, by 
an expreſſion not ſo proper; and he gives us an 


* Pro Quint. Roſe. n. 78. * ProQuint. Roſe. com. n. 17. 
8 | opportunity 
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: N of GE in this pace ſome reflections 


n he "VE Oe. 15 39 be aſe "of 


8 Since they conſiſt wholly in certain turns, and a 


certain diſpoſition of words; and that theſe muſt be 
employed only to expreſs the thoughts, it is mani- 
feſt *rwould be abſurd ſhould we ap ly ourſelves 
entirely to thoſe turns and to that dif poſition of 


words, and at the fame ume negle the very 


foundation both of thoughts and of things. But 


how juſt ſoever we may ſuppoſe theſe Fares to 


be, they muſt however be uſed ſparingly ; for 


the more artful and ſtudied they appear, the af- 


fectation is the more obſervable, and ſo becomes 


faulty. h To conclude, the nature of the things = 
we treat of muſt be ſuſceptible of this kind of | 


ornaments. For when it is propoſed, for inſtance, 


to affect and melt the auditors, to terrify them 


a view of the evils which threaten them, to rai 
. a juſt indignation in them againſt vice, to employ 
earneſt 


intreaties ; would not an orator be ridicu- 
lous, ſhould he attempt to effect this by regular pe- 


"riods, antitheſes, and fuch like figures, which are 
proper only to diſtinguiſh the paſſions, and to ex- 


poſe the vanity of an orator, who is wholly taken 


up with himfelf, and che care of diſplaying his wit, 


2 Sunt qui_negle&o renn quifque in oratdo poſtlet b. 


& viribus 


6 vel inania 3 hos de 8 | — enim atrocitate, 
dos ravarint, ummos invidia, eratione pugnan- 
| — 4 artifices, ideoque non dum 2 quis frat 5 
deſinunt eas nectere: quas fine ſitis, & iter e 
ſententia ſeftari tam eſt ridi- benen, daten, 


culum, quam quzrere habitum tem, rogantem : cron, in 12 


8 corpore. Qrint. rebus cura verborum 


affectibus fidem, & ubicumque 


15 wy. ne | be quidem denſandæ ars oſtentatur, veritas abeſſe vi- 


ſunt nimis. bid. deatur. Bid. 
* > Sciendum | inprimis quid | 
at 


at à time when he ſhould ſtudy nothing but to 
draw tears from his auditors, and fill them with 


ſenſations of fear, anger, or grief. 
n — Figures of Alluſion, 


I muſt not conclude this article, which relates 
to the figures of words, without ſay ing ſomething 
of thoſe which conſiſt in an affected reſemblance, 
and a kind of a play of words. Amari jucun- 
dum eft, fi curetur ne quid inſit amari. . Avium 

dulcedo ad avium ducit. Ex oratore arator factus. 
i The bare name of Verres, which in Latin ſigni- 


2, 


fies a boar, gave riſe to a great many alluſions. 


Hinc illi homines eraut, qui etiam ridiculi invenie- 
bantur ex dolore : quorum alii, ut audiſtis, nega- 
bant mirandum W's Jus tam nequam eſſe Verri- 
num: alii etiam frigidiores erant, ſed quia ſto- 
machabantur, ridiculi videbantur fe ' cam ſacerdo- 
tem execrabantur, qui Verrem tam nequam reli- 
guiſſet , (the governour of Sicily whom Verres ſuc- 


ceeded was called Sacerdos.) Quæ ego non com- 
memorarem (neque enim perfacete dicta, neque porro 
bac ſeveritate digna ſunt) niſi, &c. * Ex nomine 
ihtius quid in provincia fatturus eſſet perridiculi 


 homines augurabantur . . .. ad everrendam provin- 
ciam venerat. ! Quod unquam, judices, hujuſmods 
everriculum ulla in provincia fuit * At the ſame 
time that Cicero mentions: theſe puns, he informs 
us how flat arid puerile he found them, by which 
he teaches youth what judgment they are to form 


of theſe ; and makes them guard againſt a vicious ; 


8 taſte which young people are but too apt to give 
| kind N gre that there is ſome wit in this 
7 4 A 0 ; | 8. ' . & 6 
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178 27 Figures. 

But we muſt not however condetmin altiffods ns in 
general, ſome being really ingenious, and give a 
grace to an oration ; and they muſt appear ſuch, 
when they are judicious, and founded on a folid 
thought, and a natural reſemblance. Cicero had 
| 1 8 the equitable and diſintereſted conduct of 2 

erres in a certain affair; and adds the follow- 
ing reflection. m Ef adbuc, id quod vos omnes ad. 
mirari video, non Verres, ſed Q; Mucius. Quid | 
enim facere potuit elegantius ad bominum exiſtima- 
tionem ? æquius ad levandam mulieris calamitatem ? 
webementius ad quaſtoris libidinem coercendam ? 
Summeè hæc omnia mihi videntur eſſe Iaudanda. Sed 
"repente è veſtigio ex homine, tanquam aliquo Circeo 
** factus eſt Verres. Redit ad ſe, ad mores 
Nam ex illa pecunia magnam partem ad ſe 
: IP mulieri reddit quantulum viſum eft. Me- 
thinks this alluſion, which is founded on what 
fiction relates of Circe, who by certain draughts 
changed. men into boars or ſwine, (which Verres 1 
ſignifies in Latin) is happily and very naturally Þ 
applied in this place. : 
" It appeared by Cicero's examination of the 
Journals of a chal trader in Sicily, that the laſt 
five letters, of this word Verrutius, which were fre- 
quently mentioned in thoſe journals, were al ways 
' obliterated{ and that the four firſt only remained, 
Verr. This was a fictitious name under which 
Verres concealed himſelf, to carry on an abominable 
uſury. Cicero produced thoſe journals on the 
trial; ® of omnes mortales, fays he, itius avaritiæ 
non jam veſtigia, fed ipſa cubilia videre poſſint. P Vi. 
detis Verrutium ? videtis primas literas integras ? 
vicletis  extremam partem nominis, caudam illam 
Verris, tanguam in luto, demerſam 5 in litura? 
Can any one condemn ſuch a play of words, < of 
0 . 5. 19e. 
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Of Figures. . 179 
tially on an occaſion where the orator thought it 
was neceſſary to divert the judges, and atithe fame 


time intended to make Verres ridiculous and con- 


temptible? ; 44 
Sometimes the reſernblinee between Lorch, or 
the bare changing a prepoſition, or the ſame word 


uſed in various ſignifications, produces a kind of 


beauty which has ſome merit in it. 4 Hanc rei- 


public peſtem pauliſper reprimi, non in perpetuum 


comprimi poſſe . . . . non emiſſus ex urbe, ſed im- 
miſſus in urbem eſſe videatur'. . . f Civis bona- 
rum artium, bonarum partium. One of the antients 
ſaid of a ſlave who was robbing in the houſe, that 


every thing was open to him: * /ſolum eſſe cui domi 


nibil fit nec obſignatum, nec occluſum + which might 


likewiſe be ſaid of a faithful ſervant in g. pere we re- 


| Pole a an entire confidence. 


. igures with ed, to thoughts. Va Ss 8 „ 


* * 1 * 4 


1 wal only mention ſome of the moſt remark- 


able among theſe. 


The interrogation, apaſtrophi aid 1 IRE 
are very common figures, and yet may render an 
oration more efficacious, lively and affecting. 

n Uſque adeo-ne mori miſerum eft ? With this tone 
of voice a man ſpeaks, who is going to battle ; 
whereas an old man who is fick and near death, 


would fay coldly: n # ue adeo _miſerum 


mori. 


Eneas ſays, that if a certain event had been 


: regarded, Troy would not have been taken. 


« 7 
25 * bs 


wv Trojaque nunc ſtares, Priamique arx alta | mas 
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280 . Of Pigures | 
This apoſtrophe makes us feel the great love 2 
goal citizen bears to his country, Change a let- 
ter, ſtaret, maneret, and the ſentiment is gone. 
Thus Cicero concludes the narrative he made of 
the puniſhment of a Roman citizen: O namen 
dulce libertatis ! O jus eximium noſtræ civitatis ! O 
lex Porcia, legeſque Sempronie O graviter defide- 
rata, & aliquando reddita plebi Romanæ, tribunitia 
poteftas ! Huccine tandem omnia reciderunt, ut civis 
K. in provincia popali R. in n ab 


es qui. beneficio Ply ewe R. ——_ ſecures haberet, 
 adeligatus. in foro virgis cadereiur ? Theſe are the 
1- uſt expreſſions of — and indignation. 
Cicero joins and unites the greateſt, part of theſe 
figures, and adds others to them in a very lively 
7 Quia enim, Tubero, tuus ile! diftrifius 
in acie Pharſ alica adins. . agebat ? cujus latus ille 
mucro * — qui ſenſus erat armorum tuorum ? 
que tua mens aculi? manus? ardor animi? 
guid cupiebas ? quid optabas All this is only to 
declare, that Tubero was preſent at the battle of 
Pharſalia, and had fought aint Czfar, But what 
does this thought receive from ſo many and 
Auch lively. figures, crowded one | the other ? 
Do not they ſeem to inſinuate that Tubero's ſword 
ſought every where for Cæſar? For Cicero had faid 
immediately before: contra um e eſt con- 
.grefſus armatus. 
0 Prince] whoſe detiny i is 15 gray. — glori- 
ous, muſt you be born in the dominions of thoſe «who 
are the enemies of your houſe ? O eternal God, watch 
over her 1 Holy angels, draw your inviſible ſquadrons 
round ber, 0 guard the cl adle of 2 great, fo for- 
"Torn a princeſs. - 
e gloomy retreats, la ſhame obliges po- 
Koh to Hroud Berſelf, how often has ſhe made ber 
* Vert. 7. n. 161 & 2 2 Boſſiet. 


* n, 92 2 Flechier. | 
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Of Figures 181 
conſolation and her charity flow even to you ; ſhe, 
be was ſo ſtrongly affetted with your wants and 
Afflictions, and more induſtrious to conceal ber _ 
cence, than you were to hide your miſery. ' 


O fortune ſour! O champs aimes des cieux | 
Que pour jamais foulant vos pres delicieux, _ 
Ne puis-je ici fixer ma courſe vagabonde, ; £2 
Et Conni Wen vous ſeul, oublier 1 tout le monde, 


5 Be Engliſhed. 
* O charming ſpe ot! O fields below d by heaven! 
«© Why cannot I here fix my roving ſteps, 
'£6 Wander for ever in your winding ſhades, 
* And known to you alone, forger the world! 


40 rives du Jaudan! e. ums _ 
n 


Sacrẽs monts, fertlles valces 
Far cent miracles fignalces * 


 Serons-nows roujous exiles? 3 


13 0 banks of Jordan! fields belov'd by hen 
ee Sacred mountains, fruitful vallies 9 8 
«« By miracles immortal made! 
«© Muſt we for ever be exibd | 


e From the delicious country of our fathers? 


Abner having complained' that no more mira - 


cles were ſeen; Joab full of a holy N 
| anſwers him thus „ 


Et quel bems fut jamais fi — 


* d » 


= Figures: 
Peuple i ingrat ? ? Quo toyjours agus grandes mer: 


vellles, 
Sans Ebranler ton cceur, fraperont tes oreilles ? 


' Englifhed. Te TEN TT IT, 
4 What age, in miracles, ſo much . 2 
« Whene'er did God fo bright his power diſplay ? 
Q wilt thou ſtill have eyes, and yet not ſee ! 
« Ungrateful people! ſtill ſhall mighty wonders 
Strike ſtrong thine ear, yet not affect thy heart? 


The proſopopeia is a Figure. that- communicates F 
action and motion to inanimate things; makes per- 
ſoxs ſpeak, whether Preſent ar abjent,- and _ MY 
Hime een 2 pot Aeon tt a 

'Tis uſual with the poets to give in indi 
tion and admiration to rivers, trees; is o 


4 * indignacum angels esd #quor, 
6 Pontęem indignatus Araxes. 
Miraturque novas frondes,, & non ſua porma. 
It triſtis arator, 
Mecerentem abjungens f fraterna morte Juvencum, 


e' Sous de fougueux courſiers Fonde Fane, & ſ 
„ 
Jentens dẽja fifmir les deux mers ctonnges 


e E flots unis au pie des Fre 


; & 7 . Engliſhed, A 44-4 2 
4 „ Beneath the fiery courſers, ocean n_ ane. 
„And vents his plaints... . 

*I hear, already, the two ſeas, . 
2 5 Tremble for fear, to ſee their waves kd, 

Under the Pyrenean mountains. Het, "9 

The 1 liny often paints his a r in 
3 Li would do, , He 
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deſcribes; wonderfully, in a. very few words, the 
grief and ſhame of a peacock, which having loſt _ 
its tail fought only to hide itſelf. f Caudã amiſſe 
pudibundus ac mærens quærit latebram. In another 
place he gives a ſenſation of joy to the earth, 
which antiently had ſeen itſelf cultivated by victo- 
rious plowmen, and broke up with a plowſhare 
decked with laurels : 8 Gaudente terra vomere lau- 
reato, 8. triumphali aratore. He ſays therefore, 
that the houſes where the ſtatues of heroes nobly 
deſcended were ranged in order, ſtill triumphed, 
as it Were, after they had changed their ſovereigns; 


and that the walls reproached a coward who dwelt 


in them, with daily entering a place made ſacred 
by the "monuments of the virtue. and glory of 
others. h Triumphabant-etiam dominis mutatis ipſæ 
domus; & erat bæc ſtimwlatio ingens, exprobranti- 
bus teftis quotidie imbellem_ dominum intrare in alie. 
num triumphum.. This paſſage was tranſlated by 
father Bouhours, who being incapable of expreſſing. 
in French the ingenious brevity of the laſt thought, 
intrare in alienum triumpbum, employed another 
turn, which indeed is, very beautiful but longer, 
and conſequently not fo lively... 
Cicero employs the ſame thought, but extends 
it, as an orator ſhould do: it is when he ſpeaks 
of the palace of Pompey the Great, which An- 
thony ] ad ſeized, He aſks the latter, if he 
thought he was entring his own houſe, when he 
entered this porch adorned with the ſpoils of the ene- 
mies, and the prows of the ſhips taken from them. 
He afterwards uſes the figure we are now ſpeaking 
of, and ſays, he pities the very roofs and walls of tha 
unfortunate houſe, which, had neither ſeen or hear 
any thing but what was wiſe and honourable; 
when Pompey dwelt under them; but is now 
$2 ' . 6 RS. 


> Lib; 35. c. 2. 
| become 
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164 c 5 of Figures, 1 
become an obſcure retreat for Anthony's debauches 
ries. An tu illa in veſtibulo roſtra, & 257 : 
lia chm aſpexiſti, domu m tuam te introire putas ? 
Feri non poteſt, Nuamvis enim fine mente, ine 
ſenſu Hs, ut es; tamen & te, & tua, & tus 
10 . . . Me guidem miſeret parietum 2 at- 
gue lełtorum. Duid enim unquam domus illa vide. 
= a 75 pudicum, niſi ex optimo For ihe 4 i 
diſciplina ? , . . . . Nunc in bujus ſadibus pro 
E This eur. pro e Fu 5 8 
2, op gives life as it were doe inani- 
s a prodigious grace an Vivacity 
1 " When Cicero was pleading for Milo. 
obſerved, that the law of the ele tables al f 
lowed. the flaying of a robber in ſome caſes, 
whence be draws this concluſion t * Quis oft quis, 
quoquo modo quis imerfetfus fit, puniendum putet,, 
eum 4 aliguando gladium * 15 . | 
| tpfts porrigi legibus : e might have 
Aid barely, c#m videat licere nobis aliguando pen 
7 hominem occidere. But inſtead of that, he 
forms the laws into perſons, as it were, and 
_ repreſents: them as running to the aſſiſtance of a 
man attacked by robbers, and as though they put 
4 ford in his hand to defend himſelf. He again 
employs the ſame figure ſome lines aſter: 1 
enim Jeges inter arma, noc ſe expeBlayi Jubent : 1 
a, qui expeftare 540 ante injuſta pang | Iuenda in, ity 
2 juſta repetenda. 
"Ws Wir theſe cries, Feruſalem ſhed a flood of E, Kerr, 
5 e, mL the temple ſhook, the river Forda 
as tr and all its ripulets echoed the 5 
1. theſe Far vx epords : What! is this | 


wan 5 bak Px PRs, of 8 # | 
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Nr well known: that victory is naturally. 7 
rifolent, and impious ; but M. Turenne made ber 
um rational, and religious. . 

Ever ſince juſtice has groaned beneath the. — 
of laws and knotty formalities, and that to ruin on 
another with chicane, became à trade,. Kings were: 
— able 4 ſupport the fatigue of preſiding over. 

# 

Has not ber beauty been always guarded by the, 

lous virtue? f | 

0 7 will not relate the too happy Facet of Bs "TY 
terprizes, nor his famous viftories, which virtue 
was aſhamed ; nor that long, ſeries of proſpericy 
 qohich has aftoniſhel the whole world. © 
4 arg 25 fa. 2 2 

t orical proofs of the an re 0 
after cubich, it Fun F, abandons bim 40 angtber, 
hgebt, which, thou not conrary, is yt extirely. 
afferent from, pas are? Japerior zo: 11. _ 

There is another of proſopopeia {till mor 
lively and bolder 1 che firſt. Jig When we 
addreſs ourſelves to inanimate; things, or , 
them ſpeak ; or when, inſtead, of relating — 4 
rectly the 8 of thoſe in . 

them deliver theſe diſcourſes , 5 la laſtly e 
ED give ſpeech to the dead, 1005 d 15 nk 
] 2. 2381 ag 25 rico 


u, na ings, 1 


N 154 Tos! Fa 
- After Cicero had given. a. deſcription: * Clos. it 
dius's death, and aſcribed it to a particular pros -- 
vidence, he ſays, even religion an "the alin, Js | 
the Gods were affected with it; and afterwards ads - - ll 
 Arefles his diſcourſe to them thus; 4,Religiones mes bs > El 
1 3 wah IF; 4p cum Hom amr" cadere i i 
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derunt, commoviſſe /e videntur, 8 jus in illo un | 


retinuifſe. Vos enim Albani tumuli atque luci, vos, 
inquam,' imploro atque obteftor, vue Abanorum 


obrute arg, 1 


'* Had it not been for this peace, Flanders ! thou | 


bloody theatre, where ſo many tragic ſcenes are ex- 
 bibited, thou would'ſt have encreaſed the number f 
our provinces ;" and inſtead of being the unhappy 


fource 25 our wars, thou wouldſt now be the peace- 


ane t our victories, 
5 
1 A No SEES 


8 2. 75 ein PI to ins inanimate. 
e Cicero 1 troduc 


- 


nuing the ſiege of Veia, introduces the common- 
1 declaring to the ſoldiers, that ſince ſhe pays 
them for the Whole year, they onght to ſerve ner 
for that time. An f ad talculos tum reſpublita 
Vocet, non merit dicat : Annua era babes, annuum 
qperum ede? An tu equum cenſes militia Augen 


Jolidum te fipendium acci iber? 


3. Speeches put into the mouths of the perſons 
themſelves have quite another effect than if they 
were barely related; and are very well adapted 
to raiſe either indignation or compaſſion. 

Tis by this figure, that Cicero in his laſt 
ſpeech againſt Verres paints the cruel avarice of 
a goaler, who ſet a price on the tears and grief 


of fathers and mothers; made them purchaſe, at 
2 3 fee the 180” confolaion e of ge. and cms 
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word of Re 8 abet 4 dreadful . * 


the country, in one of his 
mee 5 againſt Catiline, and makes it ſome- 
on. addrefs Catiline, and ſometimes himſelf, 

App pius Ike wiſe, in his beautiful ſpeech for conti- 
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bracing their children; and exacted money from 
them, for the favour of killing at one ſtroke thoſe 
unhappy victims of Verres's cruelty. * Aderat 
janitor carceris, carnifex pretoris, mors terrorque 
ſociorum & civium, lictor Sextius, cui ex omni ge- 
mitu doloreque certa merces comparabatur. . Ut 
adeas, tantum dabis : ut tibi cibum intro ferre li- 
ceat, tantum. Nemo recuſabat. Quid, ut uno itt 
ſecuris afferam mortem filio tuo, quid dabis ? ne 
diu crucietur ? ne ſepius feriatur © ne cum ſenſu 
doloris aliquo aut cruciatu ſpiritus auferatur ? 
Etiam ob hanc canſam pecunia lictori dabatur. 0 
magnum atque intolerandum dolorem ! O gravem 


acerbamque fortunam ! Non vitam' liberiim, ſed 


mortis celeritatem, pretio redimere cogebantur. 

Milo was of a Ki that would not permit 
him to _ deſcend to mean ſupplications. Cicero 
puts a great and noble, and at the fame time, 
à ſoſt and moving ſpeech into his mouth: Va- 
Jeant, inquit, valeant cives mei. Sint incolumes, 
int florentes, fant beati. Stet bæc urbs præclura, 


,ambique pairia chariſſina, quoquo molſo merita de 
me erit. Tranquilla republica cives met (quoniam 


mihi cum illis non licet) fine me ipſi, ſed per me ta- 
nen,  perfruantur, Ego cedam atque abibo, c. 
y The effect of this figure is, to make thoſe per- 
ſons who are introduced ſpeaking, to be preſent, 
as it were, to the auditors; and to write in ſuch 
a manner, that we may imagine we ſee and hear 
4. The orator goes ſt ill farther. - He ſometimes 
opens graves, and makes the dead riſe out of them, 
d admoniſh or reprimand the living. We have 


n. 117, 118. ſum ac vocem auribus accipere 


en. . n 8 3 
Pro Mil. n. 999. miſerorum, quorum etiam mu- 
, Non audire judex videtur tus aſpeftus lachrymas mover. 

Aliena mala deflentes, fed ſen- Quintil. lib G. cab. 2 


do» * 


a 


Oo Fig igures. 


— fine examples of this figure in * Cicero's plea 
tor Ccelius, to which I refer the reader. 
At other times, the orator directs his diſcourſe 
to the dead : * Great Queen, I gratify your moſt 
affefionate wwiſbes, when I celebrate this monarch ;, 
and this beart, which never lived but for him, 
awakens, though it be duſt, and becomes ſenſible, 
even under this pall, at the name of ſo dear 4 
Samet. 
b To make theſe. Hons VE" WY tis requiſite | 
chat the utmoſt ſtrength of eloquence ſhould be 
Et 2 as Quintilian obſerves; for things that 
: 9. incredible, and, as it were, 
* of nature, don't produce an indifferent effect. 
They muſt therefore ba either * * very ; 
frrong impreſſion, becauſe they go 
limit of truth, or be looked upon as p 155 
*ecaule they, are falſe. „ 
»The Hporupaſis is 2 figure which paints the 
mage of 06 things we are ſpeaking of, in ſuch 
hvely colours, that we think we ſee them, inſtead 
— of hearing them barely related : and in this chiefly 
force 50d power of eloquence, which 
has not author! enough, nor all the ſucceſs it 
_ought to have, if it only ſtrikes the ear, without 
moving the 3 Imagination, and 1 ch 977 heart. 
re Cal. n. 33. 36. 98 videatur 5 andiri gate 


| c. 

v Magna quædam vis elo- $944 virus oft, mea 118 
{ quentize deſideratur. Falſs e- bs 12 — — ent 9 8 
nim & incredibilia naturà ne- 
. celle eſt aut ma ; moveant,' 
"quia ſupra. vera unt; aut pro 
_ . vanis accipiantur, quia vera non 
unt. Quintil. lib. g. c. 2. 
„ Tnoruzwrs, dicitur, propo- . | 
bite quadam, forma;rerum ita , expri $ mentis often- 
a, vert ee A Bw 7s 63. A wii 
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| Ve Theſe images are ſometimes formed. with a 


ä few words, and are not the leaſt affecting. 2 
1 Virgil paints, in a verſe and a half, the con- 
ſternation of Euryalus's — the inſtant ſhe 
3 heard of his death: 


Miſeræ caloe ofla ander 
Excuſl manibus radu, revolutaque penſa. 


Cicero paints in two lines Verres's anger, or 
rather madneſs : Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere ac. furore 
in forum venit. Ardebant ocult': toto ex ore rhe 
delitas eminebat. 


"BY * — * 


mill more beautiful, and in as few words, though 


it does not ſtrike ſo much at firſt ; as it happens 
ſometimes with pictures, whoſe beauty is only per- 


ceived by the NKilful, © Stetit ſoleatus pretor po- 
puli Romani cum pallio purpurto ttnicaque talari, 


an admirable manner, the force and energy of 
that ſhort e He recites the very words, 
becauſe they may ſerve as a model to maſters for 
the better underſtanding and explaining of authors. 
8 An quiſquam, ſays he, tam  procul à concipiendis 
imaginibus rerum abeſt, ut cam illa in Verrem le- 
Kit, ſtetit ſoleatus, &c. non ſolim ipſum os intueri 
| videatur, & locum, & habitum, ſe quedam etiam 
e tis, que dicta non funt, fibi ipſe aſtruat ? E 

certè mibi cernere videor & vultum, & oculos, ” 
deformes utriuſque Blanditias, & eorum qui aderant 


tacitum averſationem ac timidam verecundiam, If 


and change the place of others, making it, tetit 
n in ee: n — colloguens, this 


. «Bo. 15. rar Oh Ver 
2 * Verr. 7. n. 160, t Quint. 1.8. 


He elſewhere draws another ins of Veres; | 


muliercula nixus'in littore. Quintilian explains in 
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we change ſome words in Cicero's deſcription, | 
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excellent Pian will lofe a great part of its vi- 


vacity colouring. The chief beauty conſiſts 


in painting a Roman prætor in the attitude Cicero 


repreſents him, leaning in a careleſs and mdolent ö 


manner on a woman. Theſe two words, mulier- 


cula nixus, are a ſpeaking picture, which preſents 
to the eye and the mind all that Quintilian fees in 
it. In littore reſerved for the cloſe, adds the laſt 
touch, as we have already obſerved in another 


place; and difplays the ungovernable licentiouſneſs 


of Verres, who by appearing in ſo indecent a 


poſture upon the ſhore, and before a multitude of 
ſpectators, ſeemed inſolently to ſet all decency and 
Publick decorum at defiance. _ 

Our poets are full of theic ſhort ind lively de- 
ſcriptions. e 


n Son courſier &cumant fu ſon maitre intrepide, . 


Promenoient dans Paris le 


Ne d Ge de la main e 


Engliſhed, 


His foaming ſteed, beneath his dauntleſs rider, 
Swims, proud of che 8 hand which guides 


cc him. | 


And again, 


Quatre bœufs attelẽs d'un a Fe nul $ i 
ue 


Engliſhed. 


ec Four harneſs'd oxen, with an eaſy pace, 
* Troul the lethargic Monarch about Paris. 


Bur nothing Is more perfect than the following 
picture: 


La Molleſſe oppreſsce 
Dans la ene à ce mot ſent fa 1 . 


Et 


— 
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Et laſſe de parler, ſaccombant ſous Veffort;.. 


Soupire, &tend les bras, ferme Pceil, & Sendort. 


Engliſhed. N 70 
cc This word oppreſſes Noth 3 |, 
« Inſtant her tongue is frozen in her mouth: 


« Now dead to 7 ER ſinking beneath her efforts; 
 « She ſtretches, 


ighs, ſhe ſhuts her eyes and ſleeps. 


2. The deſcriptions I have hitherto given are 
aw: and only exhibit a ſingle object. But there 
are others of a greater length and more circum- 
ſtantiated, which reſemble thoſe piEtures where 
ſeveral figures are repreſented, all the attitudes of 
which ſtrike and command our attention. Such is 
that deſcription ofa riotous entertainment, mentioned 
in an harangue of Cicero which is loſt, Videbar 
mihi videre alios intrantes, alios autem exeuntes, 


partim ex vino vacillantes, partim beſterna potatione 


ofcitantes: V. erſabatur inter hos Gallius unguentis 


oblitus, redimitus coronis, Humus erat immunda, 


lutulenta vino, coroms languidulis & ſpinis cooperta 


Piſcium. Quintilian, who preſerved this beautiful 


fragment, diſplays its beauty and value by a very 


lively expreſſion, which comprizes the whole. 
i Quid plus videret, qui intraſſet? He himſelf gives 
an excellent deſeriprion of a town taken by ſtorm 


and plundered, which deſerves to be read. We 
find a great number of this kind in Cicero, which 
will not eſcape the reſearches of a good maſter. 
Our French poets, as well as amine abound alſo 


with a multitude of theſe. 
Joſabeth in Racine's Athaliah, gives us a won- 


| derful deſcription of the manner in wile ſhe ſaved 


Joas from the ſlaughter. | 


* Hidlas ! Feat horrible où le ciel meV ffs, 
Revient d a tout moment effraier mon epa. 


| { Quin, oY 0s E Racine, | 
| De 
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N inces EgorgEs la chambre Etoit rempli 
pee Un poi à l main Pimplacable A 8 
5 carnage animoit ſes barbares ſoldats. 
Et pourſuivoit le cours de fes aſſaſſinats. 
Iuoas 8 Kaif pour mort frapa ſoudain ma vue. 
Je me figure encore fa nourrice eperdue, | 
155 1 devant Jes bourreaux $'etoit jettẽe en vain, 
Et foible le tenoit renverſe ſur ſon ſein. 


nn: En baignant fon vis 
Mes pleurs du ſentiment lui rendirent ruſage: 


Et oe fraĩeur encore, ou pour me careſſer, 
Fair ins & Og Engines, ng 


„T 3 EY 


5 Kavi 6c 8 ö 
«Dread Athaliah, with her ſword we $0 
% Rouz d her barbarian ſoldiers to the ſlaughter, 
'< And ſtill purſued the ſeries of her murthers, . 
CLE Joas, now left as dead ! ſtruck, ſtrong, my ſight : 
Methinks I ſtill behold his ing nurſe, * 
a Kneeling in vain, before the bloody hangmen; 
<1 took him, ENS dear 
%% My tears at once recall'd his fleeting breath. 
„Whether twas fear, or whether to embrace me, 
WT «1 wel him preſs me with his tender arms. | 


NMI. F Linker 8 deſcription of hoſpitals may ſerve 

| . this kind. Tis in the Queen's fu- 
-peral oration. .. Let us bebold ber in theſe hoſpitals, 
where Zan e praftiſed her publick acts of mercy; in 
thoſe places, where all the infirmities and accidents 
f 7176 4 ife are aſſembled : where the groans and 
thoſe who ſuffer, and are in pain, fill 

the foul with an Hr Sadneſs; where, He 


* 


dA 


* 


„ 6 
nell exhales from the; bodies of ſo many diſeaſed 
patients, makes thoſe who attend upon them ready to 
faint away; where wwe ſee pain and poverty exer- 
riſing their fatal empire; and where the image 
miſery and death ſtrikes almoſt every ſenſe. It is 
] there that raiſing herſelf above the fears and deli: 
f cacies of human nature, (merely from a charitable 
view) and to the great danger of her health, ſhe 
das ſeen every week drying up the tears of this ob- 
jeft ; providing for the wants of that ; procuring re- 
 medies and comforts for the evils of ſome, and con- 
ſolations and eaſe of conſcience for others. 

Theſe paſſages are very well adapted to the 
_ tafte of youth: ! We muſt obſerve to them, that 

3 the moſt certain way of ſucceeding in deſcriptions 

of this kind; is to conſult nature, to ftudy her well, 
1 and to take her as a guide; ſo as that every one 
being inwardly ſenſible of the truth of what is 
| | ſpoke, may find within himſelf the ſentiments ex- 

_ preſſed in the oration. = For that purpoſe we 
mmuſt tepreſent to ourſelves, in a lively manner, 
all the circumſtances of the thing to be deſcribed, 
= and bring it before us by the ſtrength of our. 
3 FF imagination; as though we had been ſpectatots 

dl it. * And why, fays Quintilian, ſhould nog 

. 1 Naturam iritueamur; hanc dum verum optims fingets 


ſequamur. Ommnis eloquentia until. I. 6. cap. 3. 
3 | Circa opera vitz eſt : ad ſe re- ti 


e 


= Nam ſi inter otia animo« 


: fert quiſque quz audit: & id rum, & ſpes inanes, & velut 

: facillimè accipiunt anings, quod ſomnia quædam vigilantiums 
2 dognoſcunt. Quintil. I. S. c. 3. ita nos hæ de quibus loquimur 
© 3 Per quas (Sa. ima- imagines proſequuntur, ut pe- 
5 gines rerum abſentium ita re- regrinari, navigare, præliari, 
1 preſentantur animo; ut eas populos alloqui; divitiarum 
- cernere oculis ac præſentes ha- 2 non habemus uſum vi- 
= bere videamur. Has quiſquis deamur diſponere, nec cogitare; 


bene conceperit, is erit in affec- 
tibus potentiflimus. Hunc qui- 


ſed facere: hoc animi vitium 
ad utilitatem non transferemus ? 


dam dicunt «/Payrariuror, qui Bid 


$bi res, voces, actus ſecun- 


: % Vol. II. . 


> 


* 


194 Of Figwe.. 


the imagination, perform as much for the otator 


on this occaſion, as ſhe does for people, who 
are addicted to any kind of paſſions, as, for in- 


Nance, miſers or ambitious men, who in this 


kind of pleaſing dreams, in which they form a 
thouſand chimerical projects of fortune and riches, 
abandon themſelves f much to the object of their 
darling paſſion, and are fo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
it, that r really believe they ſee and poſſeſs it. 

Quintilian himſelf furniſhes us with a model of 
this way of making a deſcription, which I will 


quote at length, becauſe it ſhews youth how they 
muſt proceed in it, in order to compoſe well. o Ut 


bominem occiſum querar, non omnia, que in re præ- 
ſenti accidiſſe credibile eft, in oculis habebo? Non 
percuſſor ille ſubitus erumpet ? non expaveſcet circum- 
ventus ? exclamabit, vel rogabit, vel fugiet ? non 
ferientem, non concidentem videbo ? non animo ſan- 
guis, & pallor, & gemitus, extremus denique expi- 
rantis hiatus inſidet? This paſſage ſeems to be 
copied from Cicero, who thus deſcribes. a like 


action. p Nonne vobis hac, que audiſtis, cernere 


oculis videmini, Fudices ? Non illum miſerum ignarum 
caſus ſui, redeuntem à cæna videtis ? non poſitas inſi- 

tas ? non impetum repentinum ? Non verſatur ante 
oculos vobis in cede Glaucia? Non adeſt iſte Roſcius? 


non ſuis manibus in curru collocat Automedontem il- 


lum, ſui ſceleris acerbiſſimi nefarieque victoria nun- 


Rs 2 er 


f The | laſt words of the deſcription 1 have here 


cited, ſuggeſt, that T muſt now point out to youth 
in this place one of the moſt common ſources of 
oratorial beaugies, which conſiſts in giving, as it 
EE a bf Podatrnss 28. 
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Of Figures. 195 
were, body and reality to the things we are ſpeak- 
ing of; and painting them by viſible ſtrokes, which 
may ſtrike the ſenſes, move the imagination, and 


_ diſplay a ſenſible object. This method has ſome 
relation to the precedent figure, the hipotypoſis, 


and perhaps is a part of it. Non ſuis manibus in 


curru collocat Autodemontem illum ? Theſe words, ſuis 
manibus, produce here the effect I am ſpeaking of, 


and preſent an image to the mind. The fame 
obſervation may be made on the two verſes above 


cited. | 
Un poignard 3 la main Pimplacable Athalie 


Au carnage animoit ſes barbares ſoldats. 


4 Engliſhed. CEE 
« Fierce Athaliah, (graſping, quick, a poniard) 


«© Rouz'd her barbarian ſoldiers to the ſlaughter; 


This touch, with a poniard in ber hand, forms all 
the vivacity of theſe lines. The objects we deſcribe 
may be thus painted a numberleſs variety of ways, 
of which I will give ſeveral examples, which the 
reader may apply to the rule I have already 
ven. e 1 

: 4 Tendit ad vos virgo veſtalis manus ſupplices eaf- 
dem, quas pro vobis diis immortalibus tendere conſu= 
evit .. . Proſpicite ne ignis ille æternus, nofturns 
Fonteiæ laboribus vigi que ſervatus, ſacerdotis Veſtæ 
lacrymis extinctus gf — HE 1 | 

r Hæc magnitudo maleficii facit, ut, niſi pen? ma- 
nifeſtum parricidium proferatur, credibile non fit... . « 
Pens dicam reſperſas manus ſanguine paterno judices 
videant oportet, fi tantum facinus, tam immane; tant 


* 


T1 What nation has not felt the effetts of his valour 3 


and which of our frontier towns has not ſerved as a 
theatre to his glory ? 5 n 


Flechier. | 8 


. % > 


196 Of Figures. 

In the tumult and noiſe of armies, be uſed to en- 
tertain himſelf with the joft and ſecret hopes of 
bis ſolitude. With one hand be fell upon the Ama- 
lekites, while the other was lifted up to draw-down 
upon himſelf the bleſſings of heaven, _ 
It taught him to lift up bis pure, his innocent 
n Hands to beaven. _ 
th Before be accepted of any poſt or . be 
1 5 would know the duties of it. The firſt tribunal be 
| ofce cended, was that of bis conſcience, there to examine 

s intentions thoroughly. 

ben be reſtored God's worſhip, in his conqueſts Z 
and as he was marching upon thoſe ramparts he had 
4 little before demoliſhed, his firſt bomage was bis 
| offering to God the laurels he had won, at She foot of 
73 his altars which he reſtored. 

F am not 5 2 blending her praiſes with the 
ferries off off ere 3 and I take from the altar 
incenſe I — upon ber tomb. . . . Why ſhould 
75 tate off. the veil Which ſhe threw over her actions? 
Hie made it his ſtudy to diſcover truth, through the 
veils of falſhood and impoſture with which buman 
lufts cover it. 
| © Are ſuch truths learnt at court, in the army, 
under the helmet, and the coat of mail? 
u You think then, that anxiely and the moſt deadly 
ſorrows, are not to be hid under royal robes ; or 
that a kingdom is an univerſal ap againſt all 
evils ? 
__ Metbinks I fill ſee that flower allin S in 
of the n oh pk 8 
N ben all things ſubmitted to Lewis, and we be- 
lieved the miraculous times were returning, when 
walls fell down at the found o 15 trumpets; the whole 
nation caſt their eyes on the Queen, and thought 
they ſaw the thunder which demoliſhed fo * cities, 
* from ber * 
4 1 ' Maſcar, 3 Boſſuet. 7 
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Of Figures. 197 
» With a calm and ſerene aſpect, be (Lewis XIV. ) 
formed thoſe thunder-bolts which were heard throug b. 
out the world, and thoſe which are ſtill ſO) to be 
hurled. 


Pour comble de profperite 
x Il eſpere (Pimpie) revivre en fa poſterite : 


Et d*enfans à fa table une riante troupe 


Semble boire avec lui la joie à pleine _ 
Engliſhed. 

cc T he wretch, more proſp*rous ſtill, - 

Hopes to revive in his poſterity : 

« Fancies his children are converling with him, | 

« And fluſh'd with joy ſmile er the flowing bowls, 


Before I conclude this article, I muſt obſerve in 
general, that figures to be n with 
great diſcernment and prudence. They are as ſea- 


ſoning to an oration, for theſe raiſe the ſtyle, make 


us deviate from a vulgar and common way of 


Y ſpeaking, prevent the diſtaſte which a tireſome 


uniformity would occaſion ; and then they muſt 
be employed ſparingly, and with diſcretion ; for 
if they are uſed too often, they loſe the grace of 
variety, which forms their chief merit; and the 
more they ſhine, the more they diſguſt, and tire, 


from a vicious affectation, which ws they are 


not natural, but far-fetched with too much cars, 
and, as it were, forced in, 


» peliſſon. ipſam illam gratiam varietatis 
* Racine. amittet . Nam & ſecretæ 
„eber in re maxim? will & extra vulgarem uſum poſitz, 
idiani & ſemper eodem ideoque magis nobiles, ut no- 
rmati ſermonis faſtidi- vitate aurem excitant, ita co- 


ane & nos a vulgari di- pia ſatiant: nec ſe obvias fuiſſe 


cendi genere defendat. Quo fi dicenti, ſed conquiſitas, & ex 


Auis ** & — poſcet, omnibus latebris extractas con- 
utetur, velut aſperſo quodam geſtaſque declarant. uintil, 
condimento, jucundior erit. J. 9. c. 3. V 


"F J 9 aſſeftaverit, 
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It is not neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome figures 
are ſo common and trivial, they have loſt all their 
| beauty, eſpecially when they are too long. z Mi- 
ſerum eſt exturbari fortunis omnibus: miſerius eſt 
ir Acerbum eſt . . . . acerbius, Calamitoſum 


... calamitoſius. Funeſtum eſt ... 5 


Indignum eft . . . indignins. Luctuoſum eft . .' 

22 705, Horribile eſt.. . Horribilius. The au- 
ditor anticipates the anſwer, and is fatigued with 
this kind of burthen of a ſong, which is ever in 
one ſtrain. The ſame may be obſerved of the 
other figure, which is ſtill more tireſome. Qui 
ſunt qui federa ſæpe ruperunt? Carthagimenſes, 
Qui ſunt qui in Italia crudele * geſſerunt + a 
Cartbaginienſes Wi Jun, . 


ARTICLE the SIXTH. 
of | oratorial Precautions 


1 Here give that name to a certain care which 
1 the orator muſt take not to offend the delicacy 
of thoſe before, or of whom, he is ſpeaking ; and 
the ſtudied and artful turns which he employs to ex- 
preſs ſome things that would otherwiſe appear harſh. 
_ and grating. I call this oratorial precautions, be- 
cauſe it contains an art and an addreſs which cer- 
_ tainly is adapted to rhetorick, and for that reaſon 
deſerves the attention of youth. Some . 
will render the thing more obvious. 
: Chryſogonus, Sylla's freed-man, was in ſuch 
credit with his Ger: (who was then vaſtly powerful 
in the commonwealth) that no lawyer durſt plead 
en him in behalf of Roſcius. LES only, 
very young, had the courage to undertake fo 
tickliſn and delicate a cauſe, He is very careful 
Pro k. n. 95. v Pro Roſe. n. 21, 22, 2 
- 2 Cami? 1 4. We. _ Ne 110, 127. 1 
ee 


Of oratorial Precautions. 199 
throubshout the whole ſpeech, to obſerve in ſeveral 
places, that Sylla was a ſtranger to all the villanies 
o. tit freed- man; that great induſtry had been 
| uſed to conceal them from him; that thoſe, who 
would have been able to have informed him of 
them, were denied all acceſs to him; that, on 
the whole, it was not ſurprizing that e Sylla, who 
alone had the care of Wee and governing 

the commonwealth, ſhould be unacquainted or neg- 
lect ſeveral things, ſince a great many eſcaped the 

knowledge and attention of Jupiter himſelf in the 
government of the univerſe. It is very obvious 
that ſuch precautions were abſolutely neceſſary, 
Cicero, in his pleading, called Divinatio in 
Perrem, is obliged to ſhew that he is fitter to 
plead againſt Verres than Cecilius. 4 Such a cauſe 
was to be managed with great addreſs and con- 
duct, to avoid giving offence ; for ſelf-praiſe is 
always odious, eſpecially when. it turns on. wit and 
eloquence. After Cicero had proved that Ceci 
lius has none of the qualifications neceſſary , for 
x cauſe of ſo much importance, he is far from 
aſcribing them to himſelf : ſo groſs a vanity would 
have ſet every body againſt him. © He ſays only, 
that he had laboured all his life to acquire them, 
and that if he was not able to obtain them, not- 
_ withſtanding his great pains and induſtry ; it is 
not furprizing that as Cecilius never had any idea 
of this noble profeſſion, he therefore ſhould be ab- 
pute Wtpable of it OD 
"When he pleaded for Flaccus, he was to invali- 
date the teſtimony of ſeveral , Greeks, who had 
AL. abs rats * Fortaſledices : Quid? Ergo 


Intelligo uim ſcopulaſo hæc in te ſunt omnia; Utinam 
_ difficilique 1 berker. Nam quidem eſſent ! veruntamen ut 
cum omnis arrogantia, odioſa eſſe poſſent magna ſtudio mihi 
| eft, eim ll ingen atque elo- 2 puericia elt elaberaum, 
quentiaæ multo moleſtiſſima, n, 40, e | 
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ſwore againſt his client. To do this the more ef. 
fectually, he attempts to depreciate the nation it 
ſelf, as not over ſcrupulous in matters of veracity 


and fincerity. He does not begin abruptly with fo 


harſh a charge. At firſt, he ſets apart, as it were, 
a real number of worthy perſons, who are far from 
being carried away with the blind paſſion of their 
countrymen. He afterwards gives great encomi- 


ums to the whole nation, high] ly magnifying their 
ir taſte for arts, 


genius, abilities, politeneſs, 
and their marvellous talent for eloquence: but he 
adds, that the Greeks never piqued themſelves upon 
being exact or ſincere in their teſtimonies. f Verum- 

men boc dico de toto genere Grecorum : tribuo illis 

litteras ; do multarum artium diſciplinam ; non adi- 
mo ſermonis leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicendi 
ecopiam; denique etiam, ſi qua ſibi alia ſumunt, non 
repugno : teſtimoniorum rellgionem & ' fidem nunquam 


Na natio coluit, totiuſque hujus-ce rei que ſi 4 t Vis, 


que auforitas, quod pondus, ignorant, _ 

We know Cicero excelled chiefly in moying the 
paſſions, and that he often drew tears from the 
eyes of his auditors, by the ſoft and affecting 
ſpeeches he put into the mouths of his clients, in 
4 of his pleadings. The greatneſs of 
ſoul and noble pride upon which Milo valued 
himſelf, * deprived his advocate of ſo powerſul a 
reſource. But Cicero had, the art of making 
even his courage of ſervice towards gaining the fa- 
your 'of the judges ; and he himſelf aſſumed the 
character of a petitioner, which he could not give 
to his client. 5 
The inviolable reſpect wich children: owe to 
their parents, even when they treat them with harſh- 

neſs and injuſtice, makes ſome conjunctures very 


pie Paco, 4 is hben lacymarom 
Ergo & deren ex be W . "1s. 
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Of oratorial Precautions. 201 
difficult, in which they are obliged to ſpeak a- 
gainſt their parents; and it is on theſe occaſions 
that true rhetoric furniſhes turns and artful ſtrokes, 
which give paternal authority to whatever is its due, 
without loſing any of the advantages of the cauſe. 
h It muſt then be inculcated, that nothing but in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity can force, from the mouths of 
children, complaints which their hearts would ſup- 
_ preſs; and that even through thoſe complaints, 
not only a fund of reſpect may be diſcovered, but one 
of love and tenderneſs alſo. A fine example of 
this precept may be ſeen in the pleading for Cluen- 
tius, whom his mother treated with unheard of 
cruelty. 2 rk \ as 

i The rule I have now touched upon, regards 
every inferior who has any juſt pretenſions againſt 
a ſuperior, whom he ought to reſpect and honour. 
There are ſome occaſions where intereſt or de- 
cency will not permit us to explain ourſelves in ex- 
preſs terms k, but in which we would, at the fame _ 
time, inſinuate to the judge ſome things we dare not 
ſpeak openly. A ſon, for example, cannot gain 
his ſuit without diſcovering a crime of which his 
father is guilty. ! The things themſelves, fays 
Quintilian, muſt lead the judge inſenſibly to gueſs at 
what the parties are unwilling to declare; that, every 
other motive being laid aſide, he may be forced, 


> Hoc illis commune reme- 


dium eſt; fi in tota actione 
zqualiter appareat, non honor 
modo, ſed etiam caritas: præ- 
terea cauſa ſit nobis juſta ſic 
dicendi; neque id moderatè 


tantum faciamus, ſed etiam ne - 


ceſſariòd. Quintil. I. 11. c. 1. 

538 e . HON 
E F In quo per quandam ſuſpi- 
. Cionem, quod non dicimus, ac- 
. 2 volumus. Rzintil, J. 9. c. 2. 


Res jpſes perducant judi- 
cem ad ſi picionem, & amolia- 
mur cætera, ut hoc ſolum ſu- 
perſit: in quo multum etiam 
affectus juvant, & interrupta ſi- 
lentio dictio, & cunctationes. 
Sic enim fiet, ut judex quærat 


illud neſcio quid, quod i 
ſortaſſe non ys. wed Ta 
& ei, quod à ſe inventum exi- 


ſtimat, credat. Bid. 


* 
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as it were, to ſee the only one which remains; and 
which the reſpect for a father hinders him from diſ- 
covering. And then, the ſon's ſpeech being ſuſ- 


_ pended and interrupted from time to time, as it 


were, by an involuntary ſilence and a lively ſenſa- 
tion of tenderneſs, muſt diſplay the violence he 
does himſelf, to prevent his letting words drop, which 


the force of truth would ſeemingly extort from 
him. By this, the judge is inclined to enquire 
after that inexpreſſible ſomething, which he would 


not perhaps have believed, had it been diſcovered 
to him; but which he now is fully convinced of, 
believing he had found it by his own enquiry. 


There are likewiſe ſome perſons of ſo venerable 


a character and ſo univerſal a reputation, that their 
very names are enough to bear down their adver- 
faries. Such was Cato in his conteſt with Mu- 


rena; and we cannot make youth too ſenſible of 
the ſurpriſing art with which = Cicero deprived 


Cato of ſome part of his authority and credit, by 


the picture he drew of the ſect of the Stoicks, 
which he turned into ridicule with ſo much wit 


and humour, that Cato himſelf could not avoid 
laughing at it; and this, without ſaying any thing 
derogatory to his perſon, which was to be, as it 


were, ſacred to him, and was certainly inacceſſible, 


and not to be injured by any kind of cenſure. 


Was there ever a nicer or more difficult affair 


than that which' Cicero undertook, in oppoſing the 
levelling or Agrarian law, for ſo they called the law 
which appointed lands to be diſtributed among the 


pooreſt of people? That law had at all times | 


ſerved the tribunes as a bait to gain the populace, 


= Quim wolli autem arti- quibuſdam in rebus factam du 


culo tractavit Catonem, cujus riorem videri volebat. 2, J. 


ipſius vitio, ſed ſtoicæ ſez, | + —— 
mY +5 | | | 6 | | a and 


naturam ſummè admiratus, non 11. c. 2 
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and to fix them in their intereſt. It appeared indeed 
to be very much in their favour, by procuring 


them repoſe, and a ſafe retreat. However, Ci- 
cero undertakes to make the people themſelves 
reject it, juſt after they had choſen him conſul 
with unparallelled marks of diſtinction. Had he 
begun with ſpeaking openly againſt that law, all 
would have exclaimed againſt him, and all the 


people would have riſen againſt him. He was 


too wiſe, and too well acquainted with men to act 


after that manner. It deſerves our admiration, to 
ſee how long he keeps his auditors in ſuſpenſe, 


without letting them diſcover what party he had 


taken, or what opinion he would inſpire them 


with. He employs. at firſt all the power of his 


eloquence, to ſhew the people the lively ſenſe he 
had of the very ſignal favour he had received 
from them. He carefully heightens all the cir- 
cumſtances of it, which reflected ſo much honour 
upon him. He afterwards takes notice of the du- 
ties and obligations, which ſo unanimous a con- 


ſent of the people in chuſing him conſul, had laid 


him under. He declares, that as he is obliged 
to them for all his honours and dignities, he ſhall 
always have the popular intereſt at heart, not only 


during the continuance of his office, but during 


his life. But he takes notice, that the word po- 
pular requires explanation; and after ſnewing 
its various acceptations, after he had diſcovered 
the ſecret intrigues of the tribunes, who concealed 
their ambitious deſigns under that plauſible name; 
after he had highly applauded the Gracchi, who 


were zealous defenders of the A grarian law, and 


the Roman people; after he had thus inſinuated 


himſelf by degrees into the minds of the audi- 


tors, and gained them entirely; he does not, how- 


ever, dare yet attack openly the -law in queſtion, 


OE calamitas incidiſſe viderur, & 12 
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but contents himſelf with proteſting, that in caſe the 
people, after hearing him, don't acknowledge that 
this law, under a deceitful outſide, gives in effect 
a blow to their quiet and their liberty, he then 
will join them, and ſubmit to their opinion. This 


is a perfect model of what we call an in/inuatory | ci 
exordium in the ſchools; and methinks one ſuch th 
paſſage as this is ſufficient for forming the under- b. 
ſtanding of youth, and teaching them the dextrous 0 
and reſpectful way of combatting the opinions of 
thoſe who are not to be thwarted directly on the th 
ſcore of acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion. This dif- ou 
courſe had all the effect which was expected from it; 5 
and the le being undeceived by the el 
diſcourſe 'of their conful, vepealed dhe Agrarian fr 
law. on 
The paſſage in Cicero? s oration for Ligarius th 
where an enquiry is made what people ought to 45 
think of Pompey” s party, 'required to be handled at 
with great nicety. Tubero had declared thoſe to © 
be criminal who bore arms againſt Cæſar. Cicero 2 fr 
heightens and condemns the harſhneſs of that xx, 6 
preſſion; and after recapitulating the different /Ho 


names given to the conduct of thoſe who had de. % 
clared for Pompey, as error, fear, luſt, paſſion, 9 

ſſeſſion, intoxication,” raſnneſs: For my |} 7 
40 part, fays he, if people aſk me, what is the |} © 
% proper and true name which ought to be given 


o our unhappineſs, methinks tis a fatal in- V 
4e Huence that has blinded men, and forced them 3 #4 
along, in ſpite of all their endeavours to the = © 
«© contrary; fo that we muſt not wonder to ſee the |} 27? 
t unſurmountable will of the Gods prevail over |} #1 


4e the counſels of men. n 4c mihi quidem, fi pro-; © 
prium & verum nomen noſtri mali queratur, fatalis | 


ci Wale vo Lig n. 171. * | 
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bominum mentes occupaviſſe : ut nemo mirari de- 
beat, humana conſilia divina neceſſitate eſſe ſuperata. 
There was nothing in this definition injurious to 
Pompey's party; and ſo far from offending Cæ- 
far, it pleaſed him very much. e e 
Such of our writers as have treated of the laſt 
civil wars which infeſted France, ſeem to have had 
the abovementioned paſſage of Cicero in their eye; 
but then they have very much improved upon the 
original. 22805 
5 Alas, unhappy France] though thou gotteſt rid of 
that enemy, were there not ſtill enough remaining, with- 
out turning thine arms againſt thyſelf *® What fatal 
influence could induce thee to ſhed ſo much blood? 
cannot we obliterate thoſe melancholy years 
from hiſtory, and keep them from the knowledge of 


our poſterity ® But ſince tis impoſſible to paſs over 


things, upon which ſo much blood has made too ſtrong 
an impreſſion, let us reveal them at leaſt, like that 


artful painter who invented the profile, in order to 
' conceal the blemiſhes in a face. Let us remove 


from our ſight that eclipſe, that fatal might, which 
being formed in the confuſion of publick affairs by 
fo many different intereſts, made even thoſe go aſtray 
who ſought for the right path. _ a 

P Do you, gentlemen, remember that period of diſſ 
order and confuſion, when the gloomy ſpirit of diſ- 


cord confounded juſtice and right with paſſion, duty 


with intereſt, the good cauſe with the. bad; when 


moſt of the brighteſt ſtars ſuffered ſome eclipſe, and 
the moſt faithful ſubjects ſaw themſelves involunta- 


rily drawn away by the torrent of parties, like thoſe 


| Pilots, who finding themſelves ſurpriſed by a ſtorm 
in the midſt of the ocean, are obliged to change their 
courſe, and abandon themſelves for a time to the 


„ ar, M. de ſurenne: „ Flechier, in M. Tureme's 


| funeral oration. funeral oration. 
_—_ winds 
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winds and the tempeſt? Such is God's juſtice ; fuch 
is the natural infirmity of men : but the wiſe man 
eaſily recovers himſelf, and there is both in politics J 
and in religion, a kind of repentance more glorious | | 
than innocence itſelf, which makes an advantageous | 
reparation for à ſmall frailty by ene, vi- 
tues, and a continal fer vor. 

4 What ſball I ſay * God ſu ered the rat 
and waves to roar and toſs, and the ſtorm aroſe, 
A peſtiferous air of factions and inſurrections won 
the heart of the ſtate, and extended itſelf to the 

moſt diſtant parts. The paſſions which our ſins 

bad kindled, broke the fences of juſtice and rea- 


1 


als 


gina 1 rerum oratio, ut non modo 


UP 7 


inſpires 


ſon; and the wiſeſt men being drawn away by the 
unhappineſs of engagements and conjunctures, againſt 2 
their own inclinations, found they had ſtrayed be- 1 
youd the bounds of 7 their duty, before they Per- 0 
ceived it. e 
0 
: \ 
Ariel the SEVENTH. f 
1 
Of the Paſſions. { 
t 
Should be unreaſonably tedious, did f un⸗ ſ 
dertake to touch even but curſorily all that l 
concerns this ſubject, it being one of the moſt im- 
portant in rhetoric. Tis known that the paſſions 2M 
are, as it were, the ſoul of an oration : that *tis ; 
they give it an impetuoſity and vehemence, which = 1 
carry away every thing; and * that the orator, by M «© 
their means, governs his auditors at pleaſure, and = 1 
1 M. Flechier, in M. de Tel. inelinantem erigere, aut ſtan- 8 
lier's funeral oration. tem inclinare, ſed etiam ad- | 
. Tantam vim habet illa, verſantem & repugnantem, ut 2 
quz rectè à bono poeta difta imperator bonus ac fortis, ca- ** 
eſt flexanima atque omnium re- pere poſſit. Lib. 2. de Orat. | 2 
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inſpires them with whatever ſentiments he pleaſes ; 
ſometimes by artfully taking advantage of the 
biaſs and favourable diſpoſition of people's minds, 
but at other times in ſurmounting all their oppo- 
ſition by the victorious ſtrength of the oration, 
and obliging them to ſurrender, as it were, in 
ſpite of themſelves. Cæſar was not able to reſiſt, 
when he heard Cicero's defence of Ligarius, 
though he was much upon his guard againſt his 
| eloquence ; being determined, when he came out 
of his own houſe, not to pardon the latter. 

I think it ſufficient to refer youth to Cicero's 
* per-orations, and to exhort them to make the ap- 
plication themſelves of the excellent precepts left 
us by Cicero and Quintilian on this ſubject. The 
moſt important of all. is, that in order to affect 
others, we muſt be affected ourſelves ; for which 
end, we muſt penetrate into the ſubject we treat 
of, be fully convinced of it, and be ſenſible of its 
whole truth and importance. We muſt likewiſe 
form a ſtrong repreſentation to ourſelves of the 
things we would make uſe of, to move the paſ- 
ſions of the auditors, by lively and touching pic- 
tures 3 and ſuch they will be, if we are careful in 
ſtudying nature, and take her always for a guide. 
For whence comes it that we ſee ignorant perſons 


queramur. Nec agamus rem 
quaſi alienam, ſed aſſumamus 
parumper illum dolorem: Ita 
dicemus, quæ in ſimili noſtro 
caſu dicturi eſſemus. 2.7. G. c. 3. 


Concluſions of a ſpeech. 
Summa circum movendos 
affectus in hoc poſita eſt, ut 
moveamur ipſi. Primum 
_ eſt ut apud nos valeant ea quæ 


valere apud judicem volumus, 
afficiamurque ante quam afficere 
conemur . . . Ubi miſeratione 
opus erit, nobis ea de quibus 
querimur, accidifſe credamus, 
atque id animo noſtro perſua- 
deamus. Nos illi ſimus, quos 


gravia, indigna, triſtia paſſos 


© Quid enim aliud eſt cauſæ, 


ut lugentes utique in recenti 


dolore diſertiſſimè quædam ex- 
clamare videantur, & ira non- 
nunquam indoctis quoque elo- 
quentiam faciat, quam quod il- 
lis ineſt vis mentis, & veritas 
ipſa morum? {bid 

2 _ expreſs 
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expreſs themſelves with ſo much eloquence, in 


, 
-J 


* 


the firſt ſallies of their grief or anger, except "tis 


becauſe thoſe fenfations are not ſtudied or fictitious, 
but drawn from truth and nature itſelf 


An Athenian having intreated Demoſthenes to 


plead for him againſt a citizen, from whom he 


pretended to have received a great affront 3 and 
as he was giving a relation 11 this pretended ill 
uſage with a cold and ſedate tone of voice, with- 
out paſſion or warmth : Not a word of this is 


true, ſays Demoſthenes 3; you have not been il! 
treated as you ſay you were. How! replies the 


other, raiſing his voice, and ſeeming in a great 


paſſion : Have not I been ill treated, have not 1 


been affronted? Upon hearing this tone of voice, 
Demoſthenes found out the truth, and undertook 
the cauſe. Cicero relates ſomething like this of 


an orator named Callidius, againſt whom he 


pleaded? What! ſays he, if it were true that a 
deſign was formed againſt your life, as you pre- 
tend, would you ſpeak of an attempt of this kind 
with ſuch a languid careleſs air, which, fo far 
from moving the paſſions of your auditors, 1s fit 
only to lull them afleep ? Is that the language 


of grief and indignation, which put lively and 
animated complaints into the mouths even of chil- 


dren? Theſe two examples fhew that we muſt 
be moved ourſelves, if we would move others, 
and feel the ſame emotions in our own breaſts, 


with which we would inſpire others. Si vis me 
flere, dolendum eſt primum ipſi tibi. 


£4 ww. a. a—— Da 2a > "bad. *® Y ——— g 


u Plut. in Vit. Demoſth. 

Hoc ipſum poſuit pro ar- 
gumento, quod ille tam ſolute 
egiſſet, tam leniter, tam oſci- 
tanter. Tu iſthuc, M. Callidi, 


niſi fingeres, ſic ageres 
Ubi dolor? ubi ardor animi, 
qui etiam ex infantium inge- 


iis clicere voces & querelas 
ſolet? Nulla perturbatio ani- 


mi, nulla corporis. Itaque 


tantum abfuit ut inflammares 


noſtros animos: ſomnum iſto 
loco vix tenebamus. Brut. u. 


„ 
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_ * Horat, 
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The per- oration, is the proper place for the 
paſſions. It is there the otator diſplays all that 
is powerful, tender and moving in eloquence, 
according to the importance and nature of af- 

fairs, in order to compleat his conqueſt over 
the hearts of the auditors, and to extort their 
cms 7 =. in 54 #1 

Sometimes he does not ſtay till the concluſion, 
to raiſe the paſſions in this manner; but places 
them after every narrative, when the cauſe com- 
prehends ſeveral of them; or after every part of 
the narrative, when it is too long; or, laſtly, 
after the proof of every fact, and it is that we 
call amplification. The invectives againſt Verres 
furniſh a great many examples of this kind. 

The orator likewiſe moves the paſſions in the 
other parts of the oration, 2 but more conciſely, 
and with much greater caution and reſervedneſs. 
a Onines hos affeftus <--- alite quoque partes recipi- 
unt ſe breviores. And this is what Anthony ob- 
ſerved with ſuch ſucceſs in his fine oration for Nor- 
banus i b Ut tu illa omnia odio, invidia, miſericor- 
dia miſcuiſti ! ſays Sulpicius, after he had run 

through and pointed out the whole ſeries; and all the 
ſeveral parts of the oration: © HY: 

« < wonder at thoſe, ſays Quintilian, who 
t pretend that the paſſions are not to be raiſed in 
„ narration, If they mean only by this, that we 
« are not to dwell long upon them, as is prac- 

_ © tifed in the per-oratiqn, they are in the right; 
for there we muſt avoid prolixity. But 1 
% do not ſee the reaſon why endeavours ſhould 
*« not be uſed to affect the judges while the orator 
sis informing them of the ſtate of the caſe, 


Ns. e .. © Thid. „ high? 
Deguſtanda hae (miſera - Cie. ib. de Orat. n. 263. 
tio) procemio, non conſumenda. Quint, 1. + s 
Quintil. l. 4. c. 1. 8 x 
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« fince if we have then been able to inſpire them 


with ſome ſenſations of anger or compaſſion, 


they will be much better diſpoſed to receive and 


_ << reliſh'the proofs. . 4 Cicero uſed this method in 
deſcribing the puniſhment of a © Roman cit: 
zen, and in relating in another place, the cruelty 


« of Verres to Philodamus. Quid ? Pbilodami 


. caſum nonne per totam expoſitionem incendit invi- 
dia? Nene that ſhew the whole — is mov- 


athetick.) « Indeed, f to wait till the 
C end * the oration, in nder to draw compaſ- 


% ſion for things which we had related with dry 


4 eyes, is a little too late. A relation of grave 
and moving ſubjects would be very en if 
it were not lively and paſſionate. 


8 The paſſage relating to Gavius's puniſhment 
in the laſt invective againſt Verres, would alone 
be ſufficient to juſtify the rules we have now laid 


down. h After Cicero had prepared for the fact 
by a kind of exordium which is very vehement, 
and related the manner of, and the reaſon why, 
Gavius was carried to Meſſina before k Verres, he 
comes to the deſcription of the puniſhment. He 


inſiſts at firſt upon theſe two circumſtances, viz. 


whipping a Roman citizen in the middle of the 


Forum at Meſſina, and fixing him on à croſs. 
Theſe circumſtances are not related coldly or with- 


out paſſion, but after a very lively -and moving 


manner, Cætlebatur virgis in medio foro Meſſane 
civis Romanus, judices, cam interea nullus gemitus, 


nulla vox alia illius miſeri inter dolorem crepitumque 
8 audiebatur, iſt hbec: civis Romanus 
Hat je commemoratione civitatis omnia ver- 

e 25 N 

© Verr. 3. n. 76. * N. 
t Serum it ndvocare his re- IN. 159. 
bus affeftum, quas ſecurus nar- * N 
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Of the Paſſions, 221 
era depulſurum, cruciatumque 4 corpore dejecturum 
 arbitrabatur. Is nan modo hog noc., perferit, ut vir. 
Farum vim deprecaretur : ſed, clan imploraret fee 
Pius uſurparetque nomen civitatis, erux, crux, in- 


quam, infelici & ærumnoſo, qui nunguam iſtam po- 
teſtatem viderat, comparabatuu mn. 
© This narrative, which is very pathetick in itſelf, 
is followed by the amplification, ! in which Ci- 
cero, with his uſual eloquence, diſplays all the in- 
2 of this ill uſage of Gavius. O nomen 
dulce libertatis ! O jus eximium noſtræ ciuitatis ! Sc. 
m Fe relates one of the laſt circumſtances of the 
execution, and reproaches Verres with having in- 
duſtriouſly made choice, for putting a Roman ci- 
tizen to death, of a place, — whence the un- 
happy wretch might, as he was dying, ſee Italy 
from the top of the gallows : Ut ille, qui ſe civem 
Romanum diceret, ex cruce Italiam cernere, ac do- 
mum ſuam proſpicere poſſet. This thought, which 
is very moving, though expreſſed in two lines, 
is immediately after enlarged and explained. ta- 
lia conſpectus ad eam rem ab iſto dletius eſt, ut ille 
in dolore cruciatuque moriens, peranguſto freto di- 
viſa ſervitutis ac libertatis jura cagnaſceret; Italia 
autem alumnum ſuum extremo ſummogque fupplicio 
affeFum v ider. eee, 
a The amplification follows of courſe, and it 
repreſents that circumſtance in the moſt glaring 
light poſſible. PFacinus gf vinciri civem Roma- 
eln fine, Cicero concludes all this paſſage with 
a figure equally bold and pathetfe ; and by a con- 
cluding reflection which affects all the citizens, 
and ſeems to be a kind of epilogue, by ſaying 
that if he ſhould: ſpeak in a deſert; the hardeſt 
rocks would be moved with the relation of is un. 
I n. 161, 167, 9 a n. 169. 10 bl, I 
— 8 2 K. 46, 1. 
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21 : Of the Paſſons. 


worthy a treatment. How much more reaſon 


then have the ſenators and judges to be affected, 


who, by their condition and ſtations, are the pro- 


tectors of the laws and defenders of the Roman 


liberty? Si in aliqua deſertiſſima ſolitudine ad 
faxa &. ſeopules Bec conqueri & deplorare vellem, 


tamen omnia muta atque inanima tanta & tam in- 


digna rerum atrocitate commeverentur, &c. 
This is a perfect model of the manner how a 
narration may be vehement, either in the relation it- 


ſelt, or by the reflections which follow it. 


A kind of chance furniſhed Craſſus inſtanta- 
neouſly with a very lively and vehement turn of 
eloquence. Cicero has preſerved it in his ſecond 
book de Oratore. Whilſt Craſſus was pleading 
againſt Brutus; the funeral of a Roman lady, who 


was related to the latter, came into the Forum, 


where tis known that orators uſed to harangue. 


NE 44 IE INE . 4 ces 
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Upon this, he diſcontinued his oration, and fays 


to Brutus: What news would you have this 
<< lady carry to your father? What would you 
«© have her fay to thoſe famous” Bas, 
ts whoſe images are carried with this funeral; 

your anceſtors, to that Brutus who ee ya 
<< people from kingly government? What ſhall 
1 tell them 0 are cmployed in ? upon 


„ O W egit idem 


Craſſus edm caſu in eadem 
cauſa cum funere efferretur anus 


Junia ! Pro, Dii immortales, 


que fuit illa, quanta vis? quàm 


inexpectata? quam repentina ? 
cam, .. con jets oculis, geſtu 


omni e ſumma gra- 


vitate & celeritate verborum: 
Brute, quid ;fedes ? Quid il- 


lam anum patri nuntiare vis 
tao? quid illis omnibus, quo- 


rum imagines duci. vides 2 _ 
» 2 10 | 


ede tuis ? quid L Bruto, 
qui hune populum  dominaty 
regio liberavit ? quid te facere? 


cui rei, cui gloriæ, cui virtuti 


ſtudere ? Patrimonio-ne augen- 
do, &c. Tu lucem aſpicere 
andes ? tu hos intueri? "Tu 
foro, tu in urbe, tu in civium 
eſſe conſpectu? tu illam mor- 
tuam, tu imagines ipſas non 
perhorreſcis ? 2. de Ora, 2 
225, 20. .v0; 
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« vhat celebrated action, what virtue; on-what kind 
e of glory ſhall ſhe tell them you value yourſelf?“ 
And her 58 had made a long catalogue of all his 
faults: „ Can you ſtill, ſays he, after all this, 
« bear the light of the fun? Shew- yourſelf in 
« the city: Appear before your fellow-citizens: 
„Ougght not the very ſight of this corpſe and 
« theſe images, which ſeem to reproach. you with 
« all your OUTER fill Lone with fear and 
« horror? 

Sometimes only a- turn or a — daten 
into a ſpeech, add arr this effect. Cicero, in the 
ſhort. narrative he made in pleading for Ligarius, 
might, according to RN hs s obſervation, be 
ſatisfied with ww um Ligarius nullo ſe im- 
Plicari negotio paſſus of. r But he joins an image 
to it which makes the narrative more probable and 
moving. Tum Ligarius domum ſpectans & ad 
ſuos redire cupiens mullo, iſe implicari negotio paſſus 
„ 

ſ Virgil, in les than a ſingle verſe, gives a 
very moving deſcription, of the death of ' a young 
man, who had left Argos, the place of his birth, 
in order to attach himſelf to Evander. 


Et dulces moriens reminiſcitur Argos. 


* This tender regard of a dying young man for 
his country, which he ſhould never ſee. more, and 
this melancholy remembrance; of what was moſt 
delightful and deareſt to him in the world, form 
a beautiful picture in three words: dulces „ E's 


. 8 moriens. 


Pro Ligar. = 3. 0 * Eneid, ub. TH K 
Ita, quod exponebat, & | © Quid ? Non idem Poeta 
— — fecit credibile, & af- penitus ultimi fati cepit ima- 

ſectus quoque implevit, * ginem, ut diceret, E, dulces 
*. 1. 2 moren dee Abus Ibid, 
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Of the Ph, 
:  Theſs paſſage are very moving, becauſe the 
ges they expreſs awaken a ſenſation of love 


— — tor one's country, which every man 
bears in his heart; and they have a nearer rela- 
eiten cha en of emotions we are going to 


ſpeak of. 

| « Beſides. this firſt ſpecies of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt violent paſſions, which the rhetoricians calf 
Fac; there is another ſort they call bs, which 


conſiſts in ſofter and more inſinuating ſenſations, 


— —ů — 
* 


Which 


III Fo. 5 

„ AﬀcQns igitur hos ack 
tatos, illos mites atque compo- 
ſitos eſſe dixerunt : in altero 
vehementer commotos, in al- 


tero lenes: denique hos impe- 


rare illos perſuadere: hos. ad 
perturbationem, illos ad bene- 


| 26. . . prævalere. Quintil. 
£6 


de in er, quod ante 


tur: non ſolùm mite ac 
Arm, fed plerumque blandum 


& humanum & audientibus 15 
mabile atque jucundum. 


qua exprimendo arg ma 


ea eſt, ut fluere omnia ex na- 


tura rerum hominumque vide- 
antur, quo mores dicentis ex 


oratione pelluceant & quodam- 


niodo agnoſcantur. Quod eſt 
ſine dubio inter conjunctas 


maximè perſonas, quoties per- 
feriinus, —— ſatisfaci- 


procul ab ira, 


un 8 


ab oratore FEY elo- 


placi- ; 


yet are not therefore leſs moving or lively, 
mene Is e e ee 


away 


33 FRI quorum al- 


terum eſt quod Græci id 
vocant, ad naturam, & 


ſuetudinem accommodatum: al- 
terum quod iidem rab no- 


minant, quo perturbantur a- 


e & concitantur, in quo 

uno regnat oratio. Illud ſu- 
perjus come, jucundum, ad be- 
neyolentiam conciliandam com- 


paratum; hoc, vehemens, in- 
cenſum, incitatum, quo cauſz 


eripiuntur: quod cùm rapide 
OO ſuſtineri ith r po- 
teſt. Orat. n. 1428. 
Non. benen fortis oratio 
æritur, ſer pe placida, 


mmiſſa, looks; * maximè 
Horum 
igitur exprimere mores oratio- 


commendat reos: 


ne, juſtos, integros, religioſos, 


+ timidos, perferentes injuriarum, 


mirum quiddam valet : & hoc 


vel in principits,: vel in re nar- 


randa, vel in perorando tantam 
habet vim, ſi eſt ſuaviter & 
cum ſenſu tractatum, ut ſpe 


plus quam cauſa valeat. Tan. 
tum autem efficitur ſenſu quo- 


# , 


| & ad mo- 
res, & ad omnem vitæ con- 


away every thing, as it were, by main force; but 
to affect and ſoften them, by inſinuating itſelf 
gently. into the moſt inward receſſes of the audi- 
tors hearts. Theſe paſſions are found among thoſe 
who are joined by ſome ſtrict union; a Prince and 
his ſubjects, a father and his children, a tutor and 
his pupils, a. benefactor, and thoſe who receive the 
effects of his beneficence. Thoſe paſſions are 
likewiſe for ſuperiors who have been injured, in a 
certain character of ſoftneſs, goodneſs, humanity, 
and patience, which is without gall and bitterneſs; 
can bear injuries, and forget them, and which 
can't reſiſt prayers and tears: and for others, in 
an uneaſineſs of diſcovering their faults, acknow- 
ledging them, teſtifying their grief for them, 
humbling and ſubmitting themſelves, and giving 
-all the ſatisfaction that can be deſired. All this 
muſt be done after a plain and natural manner, 
without ſtudy and affectation; the air, the out- 
ward behaviour, the geſture, tone of voice, ſtyle, 
and every thing, muſt breathe ſomething inex- 
preſſibly ſoft. and tender, which proceeds from the 
heart, and goes directly to it. The manners of 
the perſon who ſpeaks, muſt paint themſelves in his 
diſcourſe without his obſerving it. Tis well known, 
that nothing is more amiable than ſuch a cha- 
racter, not only for eloquence, but in the ordi- 
nary commerce of life; and we cannot prompt 
youth too much to be. attentive to it, to ſtudy 
and imitate it. 9: „ i err Pre 
* We find a beautiful example of this in a ho— 
mily of St. John Chryſoſtom to the people of An- 


dam ace ratione dicendi : ut leni facilitateque ſignificandi, 
quaſi mores orationis effingat efficitur ut probi, ut bene mo- 
oratio. Genere enim quodam rati, ut boni viri eſſe videan- 

ſententiarum, & genere verbo- tur. 2. de Orat. u. 183, 184. 

rum, adh ibi ita etia m actione 13 Hom il. 207! <4 £1 
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tioch. As this bange. is ver geg and very 
fit to form the taſte of youth, ſuffer me to expa- 
tiate a little more upon it, than perhaps the mat- 
ter I am now diſcuſſing requires . and to make a 
kind of an analyſis and epitore of iir. 
The Emperor Theodofius had ſent me officers 
and ſoldiers to Antioch, in order to puniſh that 
rebellious city for a fedition, in which his own ſta- 
tues and thoſe of his deceaſed conſort F laccilla, 
were thrown down. Flavian, Bifhop of Antioch, 
notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, not- 
_ withſtanding his very advanced age, and though 
his ſiſter was dying when he left her, ſet out imme 
diately to implore that Prince's clemency in favour 
of his people. Being come to the palace, and ad- 
mitted into the Emperor's preſence, he no ſooner 
perceived that Prince, but he ſtopt at a diſtance, 
_ with down-caft eyes, ſheddipg tears, coverthg his 
1 | face, and ſtanding ſilent as though himſelf had 
q if! - been guilty. This is an artful exordium, and this 
+ ſilence is infinitely more eloquent than all the ex- 
* preſſions he could uſe. And indeed St. Chryſoſtom 
I ||} obſerves, that by this mournful and patlietick ex- 
I if  -  terior, his defign was to prepare the Way for his 
19 oration, and to inſinuate himſelf into the Emperor's 
. heart inſenſibly, in order that ſenfations of gentle- 
. naeſs and compaſſion which his cauſe required, might 
Bil ſucceed to thoſe of anger and vengeance. * 
Bi The Emperor ſeeing; him in this condition, did 
L it not employ any harſh reproaches, which Flavian 
* | might naturally expect. He did not ſay to him: 
1 What! are you come to crave pardon for rebels, 
| for ungrateful wretches, for a people unworthy of 
le, and who merit death? But aſſuming a" ſoft 
tone of voice, he made a long enumerati n of all 
the good offices he had done the city of Antioch ; 
9 upon mentioning every one of thoſe favours, 
he agids 7 Is this the the acknowledgment J was 9 
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expect? ? What cauſe of complaint had i its citizens 
againſt me? What injury had I done them? But 
why ſhould they extend their infolence even to 
the dead? Had they received any wrong from 

them? What tenderneſs, did I not ſhew' for their 
city? Is it not notorious, that 1 loved it more 
than my own country, and that it gave me the 
greateſt pleaſure to think I ſhould ſoon be in a 
"condition of taking ane Ho Tr 
Then the holy biſhop, being unable to beay | 
ſuch moying reproaches': any longer, fays with deep 
fighs: It is true, Sir, the goodneſs you have 
indulged us, could not be carried higher, which 
enhances our crime and our grief: whatever pu- 
niſnment you may inflict upon us, it will ill fall 
ſhort of what we deſerve. Alas! the condition in 
which we are at this time, is a puniſhment” cruel 
enough for us. What! ſhall the whole earth Know 
our ingratitude 2 4 
If che barharians Ind depolllbel our city, it 
would ſtill have had a reſource and ſome hopes, 
-whilft it had you for a rotector. But to whom 
ſhall it now have recourſe, ſince it has made irſelf a 
unworthy of your protection? | 
Ihe envy of the devil, jealous of her happi-” 
nefs, has plunged her into s abyſs of evils out 
of which von alone can draw her, I dare ſay it, 
Sir; it is your very affection that has brought 
them upon us, by excitin the 5 louſy of that 


wicked ſpirit againſt us, „ like God himſelf, 
you may draw infinite good out of the evil which 
Satan intended againſt us. 


Tour clemency on this — wal Us more 
honowrable to you than your moſt celebrated vic- 
tories. Your ſtatues have been thrown down; Tf | 
row pardon this crime, we will raiſe others i | 

nour; not of marble or braſs, -which time. 
joys, but ſuch as will exiſt eternally in the 


hearts 


218 6 


| hearts of all thoſe who will hea of this ation 


He afterwards propoſed the example of Conſtan- 
tine to him, — bees i im} km 
tiers to diſplay. his — on ſome ſeditious 

people who had disfigured his ſtatues, by throw - 
ing ſtones at them, did nothing more than ſtroke | 
his face with * hand, and told them ſmiling, . 
that he did not feel: himſelf hurt. | 

He ſets before him his own clemency, and puts 
him in mind of one of his own laws, in which, oo 
3 5 eig eb be g be 

criminals to be oned at the feaſt of . 

added this 5 ſaying; Would 10 Cad 7 
dere able in the ſame manner to, open the graves, . 
and reſtore the dead to life! That time is come, 
Sir, you can now do it, &c. 5 

He intereſts. the honour of religion in the affair. 
All the. Jews and. Heathens, — he, have their 
eyes upon you, and are waiting for the 1 
you will pronounce, If it is favourable to us, 


by his cour- 


+ 


they will be filled with admiration, and cry out, 
Surely the God of the Chriſtians muſt be very 


—— He checks the anger of thoſe who 
acknowledge no maſter upon earth, and who can 


transform men into angels. 


After he had anſwered che objection. that might. 


be made. with regard to 3 ppy conſequences 
which were to be feared, TIT crime ſhould 


eſcape with impunity ; and likewiſe demonſtrated, 


that Theodoſius by ſuch a rare example of cle- 


mency. might edify the whole carth, and inſtruct all 
3 ages, he proceeds thus 


It will be infinitely glorious to you, Sir, to have 
granted this pardon at the requeſt of a miniſter of 
the Lord; and mankind will ſee that without 
conſidering the unworthineſs of the , ambaſſador, 
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Fes ir is not only in the name of therinhbicanes, 
of | Antioch that I appeat in this place, I any come 
from the ſovereign Lord of men and angels to de- 
clare to you, that if 5 te well heir faults, 
the heavenly Father will pardon yours. Call ta 
mind, great Prince, that tremendous day, when 
you will appear before the King of Kings, 
an account of your actions: Tou are 
n i Other! 
to diſplay magnificent 
. wen feirr-as, fc 
thing to your Majeſty. but the 
4 Ker I daxę exhort you 


— — 


r 


* at length contledect his di. 8 | 


the Emperor, that if he refuſed that unfortunate; 
city the pardon ſhe- ſurd fur, he wank never re- 
turn to ; 


non eyer conſitien that city as his 

* which che. mildeff Prince upon earth looks 

upon with indi 

Wannif Co-Parayes; | 

| Theodoſius was ner zb u relies force: 68, 
thi 0d eli He could icarce ſuppreſs his tears, 

tie the emation he was: in, as — 

ages Pres theſe. few words to the Pa- 

—— ry Tefas Chriſt, God as he is, was wil. 

I pardon the men Wh cruriſied bim, ought 


who have offarded: me; I who! am but à mortal 
man like them, and 4 ſervant of the fire: Viatter ? 


Upon this Flavian proſtratect himſelf, wifhing: him 
. — he deſerved for this noble action. 


—— as that prelate expreſſed a deſire of paſſing tha 
feaſt of Eaſter at Conſtantinople : G, 3 
Theodoſius, embracing him, and do | 
one moment the conſolation which your by” jog 


vil. receive by your return, and the aſſurances 
3 5 Fw 
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2.0: | of the Paſſions.” 

wu will give of the on 1 t hens, 11 
ow” — erg was affald. Go then, 
and carry the pardon of their crime for the feaſt 
of Eaſter. Pray that God may bleſs my arms, 
and be aſſured, that after this — Iwill go e 

ſor and conſort the city of Antioch. _ | 
The holy prelate ſet out immediately; EY to 
2 
expeditious Courier than himſeit, who freed. the 
— Wren alarm | 
pardon for the dength of this 
That the extract 


once more 
bnd of digen, 1 
of this eloquent homily," might be as uſeful to 


as any paffag 
| would be room for many reflections, eſpecially on 


co characters, which though ſeemingly incompa- 
tible, are reunited, However, in Flavian' 8 0 oration 5 4 


. 


| ; rwwblings 
— . as it were, es" wn at the 
=} feet,” But afterwards, towards the end 
of the diſcourſe, he appears inveſted with all the 
ſplendor-and majeſty of the Lord, whoſe miniſter 
be is. He commands, he threatens, he intimi- 
dates ; but ſtiH humble in his elevation. But I will 


content myſelf with the reflection which ariſes na- 


turally from the ſubject that gave me occaſion to 
relate this ſtory. Methinks theſe two diſcourſes of 


Flavian and Theodoſius, may be propoſed as an ex- 


cellent model in this ſpecies pal: 
fions. I do by that not pretend to exclude from thence 
the ſtrong and violent ones which are ſometimes in, 
3 — but, _ ape cans, the 
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Or THE EtogyzXcz © OF. THE. Bas, 


HE rules 1 have hitherto; given twpan. elo 


quence, being for the moſt part borrowed 
from Cicero and ilian, who applied them- 
ſelves chiefly in forming orators for the bar, they 
might be ſufficient for ſuch young gentlemen as 
are deſigned for that honourable profeſſion. I 
thought however that I was obliged to add ſome 
more particular reflections, which may ſerve them 
as guides, to point out to them the paths they are 
to Plow. 1 will firſt examine what tale muſt 
be propoſed to form the ſtyle ſuitable to the bar, 
I will afterwards ſpeak of the means which youth 
may employ, to prepare ' themſelves for pleading. 
And I will conclude with collecting ſome of Quin- 


tilian's fineſt obſervations upon the e and ep 
| Tacbrr 0 e . 


ARTICLE: SY 


| of the models of Eloquence prper or the Bar. 
AD we the harangues and; pleadings of the 


great number of able orators, who for ſome 


ears have made the French bar ſo famous, and 


of thoſe who ſtill appear at it with ſo much luſtre, 


we ſhould be able to find in them certain rules and 


perfect models of eloquence. But the few perfor- 


mances we have of this kind, oblige us to have re- 


— to the ſource lf x and to ſearch in 
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[- acquainted wich it, to be 


ing and examining + 
are in every one's hands, and therefore well enough 


* 
dect ſchool of 
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Athens and Rome for thoſe things which the mo- 
deſty of our orators (perhaps exceſſive in this re- 


ſpect) does not permit us to find at home. 


Demoſthenes and Cicero, by the conſent of all 
ages, and of all the learned, have been the moſt diſ- 

tinguiſhed for the dleq dende ef che bar; and con- 
ſequently, their ple may be propoſed to youth, 
as a model they may ſafely imitate. It would be 
neceſſary, for that purpoſe, to make them wel! 
I in obſerving the * 
character, and t make them ſenſible of che ci. —ͤ— 
rences in 1c 3 but chis cannot be done without read- ö 
their works. Thoſe of Cicero 


known. But tis not ſo with Demoſthenes's ora- 


tions 3 and in an age ſo learned and polite as ours, 


it muſt ſeem aſtoniſhing, chat ſince Greece has 
always conſidered as the firſt and moſt per- 


3 and for forming a good 


it was not — Moi to 8 2 much 
time upon their excellent leflons, that we ſhould 
not, at leaſt, have the curioſity to take even a 


_ curſory view of them; and hear them, as it 


were, at 2 diſtance, in order to examine ourſelves 
if it be true that the eloquence of thoſe famous 
orators is as marvellous as it is declared to be; 
and if it fully anſwers the reputation they have 


Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 223 
In order to enable yor and thoſe 
ui have not ſtudied Greek, to form ſome idea 
of Demoſthenes's ſtyle, Ill here tranſcribe ſeveral 
patkges Som his orations, which indeed will not 
be ſufficient to exhibit that orator in the 
3 light he ought to be ſhewn, nor 
o give models of his eloquence in all its kinds; 
ha they will contribute at leaſt to diſplay ſome 
part of him, and his principal characters. Pll 
Join to this, ſome from the harangue which 
Eſchines, his competitor and rival, pronounced 
againſt him : Pll borrow M. Tourreil's tranſlation; 
I mean the laſt, which is much more laboured, 


and more corre than the former ones. III "ied Go | 


ſometimes take the liberty to make a few ſmall 


alterations, becauſe on one hand, there are a great 


number of low and trivial : expreſſions in it, and 
on the other, the ſtyle is ſometimes too much 
2 inflated ; faults directly oppoſite to Demoſthe- 
nes's character, whoſe eloquence was at one and 
* Cope ms ras demanding tos & avertir ceux qui Lirant cette 


& cor 


"Le fin geb traduBticn, ws etimable Cell. 


ont de vaus corner aux oreilles . 

Si wous continues à faintanter 
6K Vous vous comportez au 
rebours de tous les autres hommes 


| . Vous ne cefſez de maſſaſſiner 
| 4 ier ẽternelles 


Ils vous 8 les dix ta- 
lens . . . . Vous amuſer de fa- 
riboles . . . . Il fe e un 
prompt rapatriement . Aue 
A le cœur wous en dit, je VOUS 
cede la tribune . . . Mais tout 
compte, tout 3 . Non, 
en duſſiez-vous crever a 2 force 
de Paſſurer fauſſement . . . Vous 
7 ſe des charetts d'injures . .. 


rte cepeu d' exemples 


ou d'autres, * 


leurs, de ne t im 4 
Torateur ge Pome parts bs 
fauts d expreſſion. 

ſe ne citerai wan en- 
Gro tire 5 © by ẽme Phi- 
ippique. De la il arrive 
49 5 vos afſemblees, au be 
flateur d une adulation conti- 
nuelle, vous wous endormes tran 


quillement entre les bras de la 


woluptt : mais que dans les con- 
jonctures & dans les bvenemens 


' vous cbureg les dernier: perils, | 


Voici le texte de la premiere 
partie, qui ſeule ſouffre quelque 
difficulte : £0". e vn ov euxes 
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224 Of the Eloquence of the Bar: 


the ſame time ſimple and magnificent. 


M. de 


Maucroy has tranſlated ſome of his orations. 


His verſion, though leſs correct in ſome paſſages, 


ſeems to me more agreeable to the genius of the 
Greek orator. I partly make uſe of it in the firſt 


Philippi. 
„„ Lofans.: Valien 


le traduit ainſi: Unde id con- 
» fequtimini; ut in concionibus faſti- 


Gratis, afſentationibus deliniti, 


- & omnia, qua vnluptati unt, 


audiatic. Ce qui eſt le veri- 


table ſens, & M. de Maucroy 
Ta ſuivi. Vous ous rendes 


difficiles dans - vos afſemiblees : 


vous. voulez y etre flats, & 
qu'on ne vous tienne que des 
propos agreables. Cependant cette 
 dflicateſſe vous a conduits fur le 
bord du pricipice. Ce qui. a 
trompé M. de Tourreil eſt le 
mot 7pvP#y, qui ſigniſie ordi- 


nairement, deliciis abundare, 


_ diffluere, . in deliciis wivere. 


Quand il auroit eu ici ce ſens, 


il Wauroit pas falu Texprimer 
par ces termes pompeux: vou | 


vous endormex. tranquillement 


entre les bras de ta volupti. 
qui joints aux precedens, au 
' Bruit flatew dune adulation 
continuelle, ſorment un ſtile tout 
oppoſe à celui de Demoſthene, 


accoutumès 


extract I here give, which is taken from the firſt 


dont Teloquence male & auſtere 
ne ſouffre point de ces ſortes 
dornemens. Mais les _delices 
& la volupte n' ẽtoĩent point 
alors le caracteére des Athe- 
niens: & d'ailleurs quel raport 
uvoient · elles avoir aux aſſem- 
blees publiques? Au lieu qu'il 
Etoit tres naturel que les Athe- © 
niens, enfles les él : 
continuels que les orateurs fai- 
ſoient de leur grande puiflance, 
de leur merite ſuperieur, des 
exploits de leurs ancetres, & 
is lon-tems à 
de telles flateries, d'un cõtẽ 
fiſſent les importans dans leurs 


aſſemblées, & y priſlent des 


airs fiers & dedaigneux pour 
un ennemi qu ils mepriſoient : 
& de l'autre fuſſent venus à ce 
point de delicateſſe de ne pou- 
voir fouffrir que leurs orateurs 
leur difſent la verite. Car je 
croi qu'ici rpvp4» peut avoir ce 

double ſens, FE = 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM DEMOSTHENES AND 
l ESC HINE S. . 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST PII. 
. IAP IC OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Md. Tourreil En this barangue at the bead 
F F the reft. : | 


| EMOSTH EN ES, 1n this oration, ani- 
mates the Athenians with hopes of better 
ſucceſs hereafter in the war againſt Philip, in caſe 


they will follow his example, by applying them- 


ſelves. ſeriouſly to the management their affairs. 

If you. reſolve, ſays he, to imitate. Philip, 
«,, which you have not done hitherto; if every 
<< one will act with ſincerity for the publick good; 


«©, the wealthy by contributing part of their eſtates, 
and the young men by their ſwords ; in a 


„ word, if you will depend on Vourſelves only, 
s and ſuppreſs that indolent poſition which 
<< ties ;-up your hands, in expectation of ſome 
Ty foreign ſuccours; you then will ſoon, by the 
c affiſtance- of the Gods, repair your loſſes, and 
& atone for your faults, and will be. revenged of 
* your enemies. For, do not think, gentlemen, 

e that Philip is a God who enjoys immutable” feli- 


« city... He is dreaded; hated and envied by thoſe 


«© who are beſt affected to his intereſt; and in- 
*« deed, we muſt preſume they have like paſſions 


« with the reſt of mankind. But all theſe ſenſa - 


tions ſeem at preſent extinguiſhed, and that be- 


e cauſe; your ſlow. and indolent conduct gives them 
Yor, I * 9 p * ne: : 
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226 Of the Eloquence of the Bur. 
no opportunity of exerting themſelves ; and it 
<« 15 to this you muſt apply a remed ex 
« For obſerve, gentlemen, the low ane to 
* which you are reduced, and to what a heighth 
b“ of inſolence this man is come. He will not 
e allow you the liberty of determining whether 
* you will have peace or war. He threatens you; 
he ſpeaks, as it is ſaid, with an arrogant and 
e haughty tone: he 1 is not ſatisfhed with his former 
e conqueſts, but is every day gaining more; and 
e whilſt you are temporizing and unaQtive, be 
« ſurrounds and inveſts you on all ſide. 
When, gentlemen, when will you act as you 
“ oughtto do? What event do you wait for? What 
ee neceſſity muſt compel you to it? Alas! is Here 
& not neceſſity ſufficient at this very time? For, 
cc in my opinion, none is more urgent to a free 
4 eople, than when they are ſurrounded with 
ec fame and ignominy. Will you for ever do 
ve nothing but walk up and down the city aſking 
«© One another, what news? But can any thing 
appear more ſtrange, than to ſee a man of Ma- 
« cedonia become maſter of the Athenians, and 
« give laws to all Greece? Is Philip dead, ſays 
„ one? No, replies another, he is only wa E 
Whether he be ſick or cad, what is that to 
<« the purpoſe ; ſince, were he ho more, you would 
_« ſoon raiſe up another by your bad conduct; 
for we may aſſert, that his grandeur is much 
t“ more owing ro Tous indolehce, png 0 _ own ; 


* valour. We: 975 . 


| Extracs fn the fond oe. * 

| | It js generally ranked"the third, 

4 255 Ane . ; 

t Demoſthenes compares the preſent condidon f FF 
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the Athenians to the glory of their anceſtors. = 
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„ of the Eloquence of the Bar. 227 
Our anceſtors, who were neither flattered by 


* their orators, nor loved by them, as you are by 
« yours, governed Greece during ſixty five years, 


« with the unanimous conſent of the whole nation, 
% put above ten thouſand talents into the public 


_ «treaſury, exerciſed ſuch a power over the King 
«© of Macedon, as becomes the Greeks to exerciſe 
C over a Barbarian; raiſed great numbers of ſtate- 


ly trophies for the victories they had gained in 


_ « perſon both by ſea and land; they only of the 


«© whole race of men tranſmitted ſuch a degree of 
<« glory to poſterity by their brave atchievements, 


„ as is ſuperior to envy itſelf, Such were thoſe 


«« perſonages, at that time with regard to Greece, 
« Let: us now examine their public and private 
« life in thoſe days. Their magiſtrates raiſed ſeveral 
« noble edifices for our uſe, and adorned our tem- 


4 ples with ſuch a number of rich ornaments, that 
no one will ever be able to ſurpaſs them hereafter in 


« magnificence. As to their private behaviour, 


<< they were ſo temperate, and followed fo ſtrictly 
<« our antient ſimplicity of manners, that if any 


“ of you happens to know the houſes inhabited 


once by Ariſtides, Miltiades, or any other of 


e their illuſtrious contemporaries, he does not ſee 
ce them diſtinguiſhed by their ſplendor from any. 
« of the houſes in their neighbourhood. For in 


<< the management of public aftairs, they thought 


* themſelves obliged to aggrandize the ſtate, and 
<< not their families. By this means they arrived 
at the meridian of felicity, and that deſervedly, 
« by. faithfully conſulting the common good of 
<<. Greece, an exemplary piety towards the Gods, 
„ and living with their fellow-citizens upon a rea- 
“ ſonahle equality. Such was the condition of 
your fore- 


cc the 


rs, under ſuch worthy magiſtrates z_ 

but what is yours at this time under thoſe {oits 
* tongued orators who 1 23 you? Does it bear 
ein 1 | 22 | 
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228 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
s the leaft reſemblance to it? * will not inſiſt 
the parallel, th ene ubject o a 
« large gele- r e int, 
e But ſome will er me, and fay, though 
e things don't go on well abroad, they are in a 
« much better condition at home. But what 
« proofs can be brought of this? Why, ſome 
«< battlements have been whitened, ſome high- 
« ways repaired, and ſome aqueducts built; with 
„ ſuch like trifles. Caſt your eyes, I beſeech 
« you, upon thoſe men, to whom you owe theſe 
rare monuments of their adminiſtration. Some 
e of them were raiſed from poverty to affluence, 
_ «« others from obſcurity to ſplendor ; ſome again 
„ have built private houſes, which are ſo magni- 
c ficent, that they ſeem to inſult even the publick 
<« edifices ; and the lower the fortune of the 
& ſtate has ſunk, the higher the fortune of ſuch 
«© people is riſen. To what then muſt we im- 
pute this entire ſubverſion of things in our days, 
c and why is that wonderful order which was 
« formerly ſeen in all things, now changed for 
«« confufion ? The reaſon is this: firſt, becauſe 
c the people at that time, having innate courage 
« enough to exerciſe the military employments, 
kept the magiſtrates dependent on them, and 
« had the entire diſpoſal of all offices and fa- 
«yours; and every citizen thought it a merit 
6 to receive honours, employments, I of- 
««  fices from the people. But now tis other- 
c wiſe.z for the magiſtrates confer all favours, 
« and exerciſe a deſpotic power; while you, un- 
e happy people, enervated and deſpoiled both of 
«treaſure. and alliances, are merely but = 
« many lacqueys and as a mob of . 
« and "think yourſelves | doubly happy, 12 
46 do but indulge you the twWO Obolt 
bs + for the chene, 3 mean entertain- 
4, YE cc — 


Of the Eloquence of the Bar, 229 
« ment they provide for you upon rejoicing days. 
„ And to compleat your cowardly behaviour, you 
« Javiſh the title of benefactors upon thoſe who 
« give you nothing but what is your own; and 
« who, after impriſoning you, as it were, within 
4 your own walls, bait and tame you in this 
« manner, with no other view but to prepare you 
« for ſlavery.” * 


EXTRACT or THE HARANGUE CONCERNING 
| THE CHERSONESUS, . 


The penſioners which Philip kept at Athens, 
were perpetually endeavouring to find out expe- 
dients for diſpoſing the people to peace; but De- 
moſthenes diſcovers their treachery and artifices. 

b Pl] only obſerve, that as ſoon as this diſ- 
« courſe againſt Philip was begun, one of thoſe 
«© mercenaries roſe up, and cried - out, What a 
« feveet thing is peace! How terrible to maintain 
« mighty armies ] Our treaſury is in danger: and 
* they amuſe you with ſuch diſcourſes, by which 
they cool your zeal, and give Philip an op- 
e portunity of acting deiſurely as he thinks fit. 
« But it is not you who are to be perſuaded to 
e peace; you, I ſay, who being already but too 
much influenced that way, loiter here in an indo- 
& lent poſture ; *tis that man who breathes nothing 
« but war ... . . Beſides, we ought not to conſider 
« what is employed for our own ſafety as a hard- 
& ſhip, but that which we ſhall ſuffer in caſe we 
« neglect to ſecure ourſelves in time. As to the 
* ſquandering of the public monies, this muſt 
c be remedied by propoſing the beſt means of 
«« preventing it for the future, and not by per- 
„ ſuading you to abandon entirely your own in- 
11 9 „ 
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230 Of the 8 if the Bar. 


« As to myſelf, gentlemen, I am filled with 


noiſe about plundering the Exchequer, (which 
may be rectified by puniſhing the offenders in 
an exemplary manner) becauſe their private in- 


tereſt ſuffers by it; and ſay nothing, at the 


lame time, of Philip, who — all Greece 
ſucceſlively, and that to your prejudice. Whence 
can it proceed, gentlemen, that while Philip is 


. diſplaying his banners in the face of the whole 


world, commits violences, and invades ſtrong 


holds; none of theſe people has ever thought 


fit to ſay, that man acts unjuſtly, and commits = 
hoſtilities ? and that when you are adviſed not 
to ſuffer tuch outrages, but to put a ſtop to 
them, theſe very people cry out immediately, 


* that you are going to kindle the flames of a 
war which were extinguiſhed. = | 


„ What! ſhall we ſay again, that to 100 you 


to defend yourſelves, is kindling a war? If 


that be the caſe, then there is nothing but ſla- 


very for you. This is the only medium, if 
wie neglect on the one hand to repel violence; 


and that, on the other, the enemy will not grant 
us a truce. Then our danger differs very 
much from that of the other Greeks ; for 
Philip wilt not be barely ſatisfied with enſlaving 


Athens, he will deſtroy it; for he knows very 


well you'll never ſubmit to ſlavery; and that, 


though you would do this, you never could, 


for command and authority are habitual to you; 


and beſides, you'll be capable of giving him 
more trouble and oppoſition than all the reſt 
of the Greeks united, whenever you ſhall think 
fit to lay hold of any occaſion to throw off the 
yoke. It muſt then be laid down as a certain 
maxim, that our whole fortune is at ſtake, and 
that * e too much abhor the mercenaries 
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« Make this reflection, I beſeech you: you 


others, till it be too late. 
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c who ſold themſelves to this man; for *tis not 


poſſible, no 'tis not, to vanquiſh your foreign 
enemies, till you have chaſtiſed your domeſtic 
foes, who are his penſioners ; To that, whilſt 
you'll bulge againſt thoſe as againſt ſo many 
rocks, you'll never attempt to act againſt the 


* 


FROM THE THIRD PHILI1PPIC. 


think the privilege of ſaying any thing is ſo 


_ Inherent in every man who breathes the air of 


Athens, that you ſuffer foreigners and ſlaves to 


deliver their thoughts on every ſubject; inſo- 


much that ſervants are here indulged a greater 


+ liberty in that particular than citizens in ſome 
other commonwealths. *Tis from the Reſtra 
only, that the freedom of ſpeech is denied. 


Hence it is that you are grown ſo unaccountably 
haughty in your aſſemblies, and ſo difficult to 


be pleaſed. You would always be flattered in | 


them, and hear nothing but what 1s pleaſing : 
and *tis this pride and delicacy have brought 


you to the brink of deſtruction. If then you 
remain ſtill in the ſame diſpoſition, I have no- 
thing to do but to be ſilent. But if you can 

prevail with yourſelves to liſten to what is to 


your adyantage without flattery, I am ready to 
ipeak. For notwithſtanding the deplorable con- 
dition of our affairs, and the ſeveral loſſes we 


have ſuſtained through our neglect, they yet 


may be repaired, provided you determine to 
act as you ſhould do. ee 


— 


„Lou know, that whatever the Geck ſuf⸗- 
fered from the Lacedæmonians or from us, they 


ſuffered by thoſe who were Greeks as well as 
theinſelves; ſo that we may compare our faults 
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4 to thoſe of a ſon, who being born in a rich fa- | 
« mily, ſhould err againſt ſome maxim of good 
« cxconomy. Such a ſon would juſtly - deſerve 
<< the reproachful name of a ſquanderer ; but it 
«© could not be juſtly aſſerted, that he had ſeized 
% upon another man's right, or that he was not 
<« the lawful heir. But if a ſlave, or a ſuppoſiti- 
<« tious child would ſeize an eſtate he had no 
„ manner of title to; juſt heavens ! would not 
* ſuch an enormity raiſe the whole world againſt 
„ him? and would not they cry out with one 
h voice, that it deſerved exemplary puniſhment ? 
1 5 5 But we don't conſider Philip and his preſent 
| (an conduct in that light. Philip, who, beſides his 
1; not being a Greek, is no ways allied to the 
„„ Greeks by any kind of relation, and is not diſ- 
* tinguiſhed even amongſt the Barbarians by any 
0 thing but his being denominated from the con- 
„ temptible place whence he comes; and being a 
« wretched Macedonian by his birth, came into 
« the world ina corner whence we never buy even 
%a good flave. Notwithſtanding this, does he 
«© not treat you with the higheſt indignity ? Is 
66 - not come to its higheſt pitch? Not content, 
66 Cc.“ | | 
. The Extratbt which follow, being taken from the 
4.9 | orations of Eſchines and Demoſthenes de Corona, 
| it will be neceſſary to give the reader ſome idea 
of the ſubject. This Cicero informs us of in his 
preamble to thoſe two orations, when he tranſlated 
# | them; and this is the only fragment now re- 
th mimining of that excellent work. | 
118 Demoſthenes was entruſted with the care of re- 
pairing the walls of Athens, which he accom- 
pliſned with great honour and reputation, having 
3 a great deal of his own wealth towards 
Cteſiphon decreed a crown of gold to him on 
chat account; * it ſhould be preſented in a 


„ full 
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3 © fall theatre in a general aſſembly of the people; 
; and that the herald ſhould proclaim it was to re- 
ward the zeal and probity of that orator. Æſchines 
accuſed Cteſiphon, as having violated the laws by 
that decree 80 extraordinary a con- 
4 teſt raiſed the curioſity of all Greece: people 
« ran from all parts, and with reaſon too. What 
« finer ſight than to ſee two orators contending, 
« each excelling in his own way ; formed by na- 

* ture, perfected by art, and beſides, animated 
« from perſonal hatred.” 18 


EXTRACTS OF EschixEs's HARANGUE. 


 #ſchines, after having repreſented in the begin- 
ning of the exordium, the irregularities intro- 
duced in the commonwealth, which were of ſuch 
; prejudice to it, proceeds tu: | | 
FF <«© In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, and in ſuch 
c diforders, of which you yourſelves are ſenſi- 
ble; the only method of ſaving the wrecks of 
« the government, is, if I miſtake not, to allow 
« full liberty to accuſe thoſe who have invaded 
your laws. But if you ſhut them up, or ſuffer 
„ others to do this, I propheſy that you will fall } 
<« inſenſibly, and that very ſoon, under a tyrannical = 


e power. For you know, gentlemen, that govern- a 
„ ment 1s divided into three kinds; Monarchy, i 
« Oligarchy and Democracy. As to the two | 


« former, they are governed at the will and pleaſure 
«© of thoſe who reign in either; whereas eſtabliſhed 
« laws, only, reign in a popular ſtate, That none 
«© of you therefore may be ignorant, but, on the 
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© Ad hoc judicium concurſus rum in graviſſimà causa, ac- 
dicitur & tota Græcia factus curata & inimicitiis incenſa 
eſſe. Quid enim aut tam vi- contentio? Cic. de off. gen. 
ſendum, aut tam audiendum Orat. 1. 22. 2 
fuit, quam ſummorum orato- | 
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« contrary, that you all may be certainly affured, 
„that the day he aſcends the ſeat of juſtice, to 
« examine an accuſation upon the invaſion of the 
laws, that very day he goes to pronounce ſen- 
<< tence upon his own independence. And indeed, 
« the legiſlator who is convinced that a free ſtate 
« can ſupport itſelf no longer than the laws pre- 
«« vail, takes particular care to preſcribe this form 
«« of an oath to judges, I will judge according to 
« the laws. The remembrance therefore of this 


e being deeply engraved in your minds, muſt 


<< inſpire you with a juſt abhorrence of any perſons 


_ «« whatſoever who dare tranſgreſs them by raſh 


4 decrees ; and that far from ever looking upon 
« a tranſgreſſion of this kind, as a ſmall fault, 
« you muſt always conſider it as an enormous and 
* capital crime. Do not ſuffer then, any one to 
C eradicate ſuch a principle from your minds. 
«« But as, in the army, every one of you would 
ebe aſhamed to quit the poſt aſſigned him by 
«« the general; ſo let every one of you be this 
day aſhamed to abandon the poſt which the laws 
© have given you in the commonwealth. What 
% polt? that of protectors of the government. 

This compariſon, which is very beautiful and 


noble in itſelf, has a peculiar grace in this place, 


preſenting, as it were, two faces to us; for at 
the ſame time that it affects the judges, it reflects 
ſtrongly on Demoſthenes's cowardice, againſt whom 


it points a fatyrical ſtroke, which is the more de- 


licate and malicious, the more remote it feems to 
be from all affectation. It is well known that he 
had abandoned his poſt and fled at the battle of 
Cheroneſus. This judicious obſervation was made 


by M. Tourreil. 


Muſt we, in your perfon (addreſſi himſelf - 
« to Demoſthenes) crown the author of the pub- 


lic calamities, or muſt we deſtroy him? And, 


« indeed, 
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indeed, what unexpected revolutions, what un- 
thought of cataftrophes have we not ſeen in 
our days The King of Perſia, that King 
who opened a res. mount Athos ; 
who bound the Helleſpont in chains, who was 
ſo imperious as to command the Greeks to 


acknowledge him ſovereign both of ſea and land; 
who in his letters and diſpatches dared to give 


himſelf the title of ſovereign of the world from 
the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun; and who fights 
now, not to rule over the reſt of mankind, but 
to ſave his own life. Do not we ſee thoſe very 
men who ſignalized their zeal in the relief of 
Delphos, inveited both with the glory, for 
which that powerful King was once ſo con- 
ſpicuous, and with the title of chief of the 
Greeks againſt him ? As to Thebes, which bor- 
ders upon Attica, have we not ſeen it diſappear 
in one day from the midſt of Greece . . And 
with regard to the unhappy Lacedzmonians, 
what calamities have not befallen them only for 
taking but a little part of the ſpoils of the tem- 
ple; they who formerly aſſumed a ſuperio- 

rity over Greece, are they not now going to 
ſend ambaſſadors to Alexander's court, to be as 
hoſtages in his train, to become a miſerable ſpec- 
tacle ; to bow the knee before the Monarch, 
ſubmit themſelves and their country to his 
mercy 3 and receive ſuch laws as a conqueror, 
a conqueror they attacked firſt, will think 
fit ro preſcribe ? Athens itſelf, the com- 
mon refuge of the Greeks ; Athens formerly 
inhabited by ambaſſadors, who flocked to claim 
its almighty protection, is not this city now 
obliged to fight, not to obtain a ſuperiority 
over the Greeks, but. to preſerve itſelf from 
deſtruction ? Such are the misfortunes which 
| I «« Demoſthenes 


236 Of the Elaquence of the Bar. 
« Demoſthenes has brought upon us, ſince his in- 
_ << termeddling with the adminiſtration, f 
But you, who of all men are the moſt un- 
fit to ſignalize yourſelves by great and me- 
„ morable — at = 8 the fitteſt 
to diſtinguiſh yourſelves by peeches ; dare 
<« you, and that in the preſence of this auguſt 
« afſembly, aſſert, that we muſt beſtow a crown 
“ at your interceſſion, on the perſon who has oc- 
c caſioned all the public calamities ? And if this 
man ſhall preſume ſo far, will you ſuffer it, 
« gentlemen, and ſhall the memory of thoſe great 
men who dird in the field for their country, 
«« die with them? I beg you for a few moments, 
«© to convey yourſelves in imagination from the 
«« Roſtra to the theatre, and fancy you ſee the 
<«c herald advancing and proclaiming the crown 
« deemed to Demoſthenes. On which occaſion 
« do. you think that the relations of thoſe citizens, 
« who ſpilt their blood for you, ought to ſhed 
 «« moſt tears; either for the tragical adventures of 
« thoſe heroes which will afterwards be repre- 
c ſented, or for the enormous 1ngratitude of the 
« Athenians ? Do not lay open again the deep and 
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| « incurable wounds of the unhappy Thebans, who 
| | << are fugitives by Demoſthenes's means, and ga- 
bi * thered together in this place by yours. But 


, * — Me 1 
. ͤ .... ð«²? . . —— 
, 


„ fince you were not preſent at their cataſtrophe, 

„ endeavour, at leaſt, to form ſome image of it, 
« and repreſent to yourſelves a city taken, walls 
6. levelled, houſes reduced to aſhes, mothers and 

& children dragged into ſlavery ; old men and old 

«6 women forced to be ſervants at the end of their | 

% days; drowned in tears, imploring your juſtice, 

s breaking out into reproaches, not againſt the 

* actors, but againſt the authors of the cruel ven- 
„ geance, which they felt; earneſtly preſſing you 
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4 theſe words. What l becauſe 
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& to be ſo far from conferring any kind of reward 


<< upon the deſtroyer of Greece, that you would 
ce preſerve yourſelves from that curſe,” that fatality 

ce which 1s inſe arable from him. 1 5 N 

44 1 en, gentlemen, when he ſhall in- 

60 — ap confidents and accomplices of his cow- 

4 ardly treachery round him, towards the cloſe of 


c his harangue; imagine then, gentlemen, on 
your ſide, that you ſee the antient benefactors of 


e this commonwealth, drawn up in battle 1 


e round this Roſtra where I am now ſpeaking, in 


<< order to repulſe that audacious band. Imagine you 


c hear Solon, who ſtrengthned he popular govern- 


« ment by ſuch excellent laws; that philoſopher, 
« that incomparable legiſlator, conjuring you with 
« A4 gentleneſs and modeſty worthy of his charac- 
tc ter, not to ſet a higher value upon Demoſthenes's 
<< oratorial . flouriſhes than upon your oaths and 
«« your laws. Imagi vou hear Ariſtides, who 
made ſo exact and orderly a repartition of the 
«© contributions impoſed upon the Greeks for the 
«common cauſe ;- that ſage diſpenſer; who left 
« no other inhrianc nen his de. erm but the 
« public gratitu W. was portion; 
dig I fay, you hear him bitterly be- 
« wailing the outrageous manner in which we 
«trample upon juſtice, and. ſpeaking to you in 
| mius of 'Ze- 
« lia, that Aſiatick, who paſſed through, —— 
„ where he even enjoyed the rights of hoſj 
had brought gold from the Medes into 
«« your anceſtors were going to ſend him to the 
66 place of- execution, and baniſhed him, not only 
« from their ho but from all the countries de- 
«6, pendent on them; and will not you bluſn to 
TY deeres/Demoſthenes, who has not indeed brought 


gold from the Medes, but has received ſuch 


L1 


4 + Jus of Ty from all Parts to betray you, 
"i <6 * 
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« haſt, I can flazer myſelf with having diſ. 


238 Of the Eloquence of the Bar: 


« and now enjoys the fruit of his treaſures ; will 


<« not you, I ſay, bluſh to decree a crown of 


<< gold to Demoſthenes ? Do you think that The- 
< miſtocles, and the heroes who were killed in 
<< the battles of Marathon and Platea ; do you © 

ce think, the very tombs of your anceſtors wil! 
<< not break into groans, if you crown a man who, 
« by his own confeſſion, has been for ever con- 
te ſpiring with barbarians to ruin Greece? ( 
* As to myſelf, O Earth! O Sun! O Virtue! 
60 And you, who are the ſprings of true diſcern- 
« ment, lights both natural and acquired, by 
« which we diſtinguiſh good from evil, I call you 
<< to witneſs, that I have uſed all my endeavours to 
ec relieve the ſtate, and to plead her cauſe. I could 
< have wiſhed my had been equal to the 
and im of the ſubject 3 at 


„ charged my duty according to my abilities, if 
«< = 30106 ts it ſuitable to my wiſhes. Do 
from che reafons you have 


gentlemen, 
cc har nf and thoſe which your wiſdom will fug- 


„ geſt; do you pronounce ſuch — as is 


« conformable to ſtrict Jang requiſite: to 
nnn Ts. | MM 


4 1 51 - 3 Bang | F 
Erragers or Drstes ru s' Hananovs. 
ee OR CTEsIPHON, 


* 1 in with intreating all . 
the Goddeſſes, that they would inſpire you, gen- 
cc. tlemen, in this cauſe with a benevolence towards 
4 me, propottionate to my conſtant zeal for _ 


<«« commonwealth in I, and for every © 
«« of you in particular: afterwards, (which is of 


the utmoſt conſequence to yourſelves, your con- 


44 ſeiences, and your honour) I crave of the ſame 
5+ Deities, that they would fix youu in the reſolu- 
FE 37 tion 


Of the Eloquence of tha Bar. 


« me, not my accuſer, (for you could not do that 
c, without partiality ;) but your laws and your 
& oaths, the form of which, among other terms, 
« all dictated by juſtice) is as follows: Hear 
ce both parties aptly which obliges you to come 
<<. with an unbiaſſed mind and heart to the Roſtra, 
4 and to allow each of the parties to draw up his 
<< reaſons and proofs, in whatever: manner he ſhall 
„ think fit 4. 
„Now, gentlemen, among the: many diſadvan- 
on my ſide in this cauſe, there are two 


„tages 
« particularly, and two very terrible ones, which 


make my condition much worſe than his. The 
« firſt is, that we run very riſques; for 
<< now I hazard much more in ing your good 


il, than he does, — — 


<« good the charge; ſince I am to. . . But I 
< will not ſuffer one word to fall from me in the 
beginning of my diſcourſe, that preſages any 


| << thing ſiniſter. He, on the contrary, attacks 


„ me wantonneſs, and without any ne- 
coeſſity for ſo doing. The other W 
< he — is, that all men are naturally in- 

clinable to hear an accuſer with pleaſure; ohile 
e on the other hand they hear thoſe who boaſt or 
* magnify themſelves with indignation. He there- 
< fore acts a part that pleaſes univerſally ; whereas 
<< almoſt every thing which falls to my lot, is what 
* almoſt makes every man an enemy. But if on 
& one hand, the fear of incurring indignation, 
« which is inſeparable from ſelf- applauſe, ſhould 
* oblige me to be filent on my own actions; 
44 jt will be A chat I can neither refute 


2 72 Minds pretended to point out the order which Demoſthenes 


| way fo ob ſers in his PR 


« him 


239 
tion of conſulting upon the manner of hearing 
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* him who reproaches me with crimes; nor 


« juſtify the perſon who decrees rewards” for 
«< me. On the other, if I ſhould diſcuſs the ſer- 
“ vices I have done during my adminiſtration, I 
4 ſhall be forced to ſpeak of myſelf frequently. 
<< Pl therefore endeavour, in this dangerous di- 
<« lemma, to behave with all poſſible modera- 
<« tion; but whatever the neceſſity of my own 


<6 defence may extort from me, this ought in juſtice 


<« to be imputed only to the aggreſſor, who yo- 


* REPEAT EINICG 1 


«+ Bur in ſpite of thoſe indiſputable facts, and 
certified, as it were, by the mouth of truth i It= 


„ ſelf, Æſchines has ſo far renounced all ſhame, 
* that, not content to proclaim me the author f 
ſuch a peace as he has mentioned, he is ſo auda- 


e cious as to tax me likewiſe with preventing the 
<<. commonwealth: from concerting it with the ge- 


e neral aſſembly of the Grecks . . . But did 


O!... (What title ſnall I give you?) 


you, 
1 did you betray the leaſt | ſhadow of Ales 


e fare: againſt me, when 1 broke the chords of 
4c that harmony in your preſence, and difpoſſeſſed 
e the commonwealth of the advantages of that 
„ confederacy, which you now magnify ſo much, 


s with the loudeſt ſtrains of your theatrical voice d? 


Did you aſcend the Roſtrum? Did you de- 
. nounce, or once explain thoſe crimes, with 
% which you are now pleaſed to charge me? 
„ Surely then, if I could have forgot my duty 


4 ſo far, as to ſell myſelf to Philip, in order to 


« exclude the Greeks from participating in that 


peace; you ought then to have exclaimed, pro- 
e teſted, and diſcovered my prevarications to 


„ thoſe who now hear me; but you never did 
any thing of this kind, nor did N Eg 


43 - (thine had been a "comedian, | 
n uy | 5 . 6c living 
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ec living hear you ſay one ſyllable tending that 
. 1 1 

« But if Philip was conſtantly depriving all 
nations, without exception, of their honour, pre- 
c rogatives, liberty, or rather ſubverting as many 
“ commonwealths as he could; did not you, gen- 
cc tlemen, form thoſe very arguments which Un- 
doubtedly were the moſt glorious. to you, 
c through your regard for my advice? Tell us, 
« ZEſchines, how Athens ſhould have behaved in 

_ «« Philip's ſight, when he ſet all engines at work, 
« to abliſh his empire and tyranny over the 
„ Greeks? Or what counſels and reſolutions 
« ſhould I, who was the miniſter, have propoſed ; 
« eſpecially in Athens? (for the circumſtances of 
« place require a particular attention :) I, who 
« was intimately ſenſible, that my country had at 
« all times, even till the day I firſt mounted 
<« the Roſtra, perpetually fought for ſuperiority, 
« for honour and glory; and that it alone had, 
« through a noble emulation, facrificed more 
« men and money for the general good of the 
“ Greeks, than any other of the Grecian ſtates 
% had ever ſacrificed for their own private advan- 
« tage. I, who beſides faw this ſame Philip, 
« with whom we contended for ſovereignty. and 
empire; ſaw him, though covered with wounds, 
„ his eye beat out, his collar-bone broke, his 
« hand and leg maimed, ſtill reſolved to plunge 

„„ himſelf amidſt dangers, and ready to give up 
<« to fortune ſuch other part of his body as ſhe 
« would require, 8 he could live ho- 
% nourably and gloriouſly with the remainder. 
«« Now, certainly no man dares to ſay, that a 
& Barbarian educated in Pella, (then a contempti- 
« 'ble and obſcure place) could poſſibly poſſeſs a 
« ſoul ſublime enough to deſire and undertake 
« the conqueſt of the Greeks: But for you, 
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0 though Athenians, for you who every day hear 


cc 


(e 
ce 


T 


the virtue of your anceſtors diſplayed either by 
your orators in the Roſtra, or by your actors upon 
the ſtage; for you, I ſay, to carry your meanneſs 


of ſoul and cowardice fo far, as to abandon and 


make a voluntary ſurrender of the liberties of 


Greece to Philip. No man living will ever be 


ſo audacious as to make ſuch a ſtrange propoſal. 


„„ Cenſure me, Eſchines, for the advice I 


. 


cc 


4 


cc 
66 


gave, but do not aſperſe me for the event; for 


the ſupreme Being unravels and terminates every 


thing at pleaſure ; whereas we muſt judge, from 
the nature of the advice or opinions themſelves, 


of him who gives them. If therefore Philip 
has been a conqueror, do not impute it to me as 


a crime, ſince God diſpoſed of the victory, 
and not I. But ſhew me what it is that I did 
not purſue with a rectitude, a vigilance and an 
indefatigable activity, ſuperior to my ſtrength ; 


ſhew me, that I did not practiſe all the expe- 


dients which human prudence could employ ; 


that I did not inſpire noble and neceſſary re- 


ſolutions, and ſuch as were. worthy of Athens ; 
and after this give a full ſcope to your accuſa- 
tions. But if a ſudden thunder-bolt or a tem- 


peſt ſhould ſtrike you to the, ground, gentlemen, 


and not only you, but all the reſt of the Gre- 


cians, how can this be helped? Muſt the inno- 


cent be ſacrificed ? If the owner of a veſlel had 


fitted it out with every thing neceſſary, and 


provided to the utmoſt of his power againſt the 


dangers of the ſea; and that a ſtorm ſhould 
afterwards ariſe and break the maſts, would any 
one in that caſe accuſe him with being the cauſe 


of the ſhipwreck ? But he would ſay, I did not 
command the veſſel. Nor did I command the 


army: I did not diſpoſe of fortune; on the con 


trary, it was fortune diſpoſed of every thing: 


| c Since | 
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& Since therefore he inſiſts ſo ſtrenuouſly upon 
events, I am not afraid of advancing a kind of 
radox. Let none of us, in the name of Ju- 
piter and the other Gods, be ſtartled at the ap- 
parent hyperbole, but let him examine equitably 
what I am going to ſay. For if all the Athe- 
nians had diſcovered future events by a prophe- 
tic ſpirit ; that all had foreſeen them, and that 
you, ZXſchines, who did not ſpeak a ſingle 
word, had foretold and certified them with your 
thunder-like voice : Athens, even in that caſe, 


' ought not to have changed its meaſures, had 


it ever ſo little regard to its glory, its anceſtors, 
or the judgment of poſterity. For now Athens 
ſeems, at moſt, to be fallen from its greatneſs ; 

a misfortune common to all mortals, whenever it 
ſo pleaſes the ſupreme Being. But a common- 
wealth, that thought itſelf at that time worthy 
of a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the Greeks, 
could not part with ſuch a right, without in- 
curring the juſt reproach of delivering- them 
all up to Philip: fince in caſe Athens had quit- 
ted, without a blow, a prerogative which our 


anceſtors had purchaſed at all hazards ; how 


would you, Eſchines, have been covered with 
ſhame? For moſt certainly, that ſhame could 
not have reflected either upon the common- 
wealth or upon me. Great God ! how could 


we bear the ſight of this innumerable multitude 


which come from all parts to Athens, if things 
had been brought to the low ebb we now ſee 
them at, by our fault or wrong management; 
had we choſen Philip as the chief and arbiter of 
all Greece; had we ſuffered others to hazard a 
battle without us, in order to prevent ſuch a 
calamity; eſpecially ſince we call ourſelves inha- 
bitants of a city, which choſe at all times, rather 


to ING glorious dangers, than * an ignomi- 
R 2 66 nious 


1 Br 66 a en <>. ras: 


« the commonwealth in its ſuperiority z anc 
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*<.nious ſecurity. For what Greek, what Barba- 
rian, does not know, that the Thebans, and be- 
fore them the Lacedzmonians, when arrived at 
the meridian of power, and, laſtly, the Perſian 
„King; would have willingly granted the com- 
„ monwealth, not only the enjoyment of its own 
<« poſſeſſions, but likewiſe every thing it could 


 «« cefire, provided it could have condeſcended to 


« ſubmit, and ſuffer any other to govern Greece? 
« But ſuch ſentiments could not be admitted by 
&« Athenians, (as appeared on thoſe occafions) ei- 
« ther as hereditary, ſupportable or natural. And 
ce ſince the firſt foundation of Athens, none could 


<< ever force it to make any cowardly ſubmiſſions 


« totyrannical power, though ſuperior in ſtrength ; 

<< nor to gain a baſe ſecurity by ſervile conceſſions. 

«« On the contrary, as Athens was in immemorial 
<< poſſeſſion of fighting for ſovereignty, for honour 
« and for glory; ſo it has at all times braved the 
« oreateſt dangers. . . . If therefore I ſhould at- 
cc tempt to inſinuate, that my counſels determined 
c you to think like worthy deſcendents of your 
<< predeceſſors, every one might tax me juſtly with 


* arrogance. But I declare in this place, that 


if you formed ſuch reſolutions, the glory of 
« them is yours; and I own, | that the common- 


« wealth had great and magnanimous ſentiments 


«« long before my time. The only thing I can 


a boaſt of is, that I co- operated in every thing 
that fell to my ſhare in the miniſtry, 


c By the way, gentlemen, a citizen naturally 
« virtuous, (for when I ſpeak of myſelf, I make 
« uſe of no other word, to avoid enyy) poſſeſſes 
<« theſe two qualities. A ſteddy and unſhaken _ 
« courage in the exerciſe of authority, to 8 


<< zeal that has been proof againſt every thing, 
in every a and — action. * hel 
2 theſe 
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* theſe ſenſations depend fupon us, being given 
« by nature; but as to force and power, they 
« proceed from other cauſes. Now certainly, 
that this zeal was never falſified in me, judge 
« of it by my actions. My zeal for you was ne- 
% yer leſſened on any occaſion, no, not when my 
c head was demanded ; nor when I was delivered 
« up to the Amphyctions, nor when the greateſt 
“ efforts were made to ſtagger me with threats, 
ce nor when endeavours were uſed to allure me 
<«. with promiſes, nor when theſe curſed wretches, 
like ſo many wild beaſts, were let looſe upon me. 
« As to the government, no ſooner had I a ſhare 
« 1n it, than followed the direct and juſt methods 
« of preſerving the ſtrength, glory and prero- 
“ gatives of my country; augmenting them, and 
« devoting myſelf entirely to that ſtudy. Thus, 
Ft « when 1 find other powers flouriſhing, I am 
| «© never ſeen walking in the Forum, with a ſerene 
. and contented aſpect, or ſtretching out my hand 
with a pleaſing air, and telling good news with 
« a congratulating voice to the people, who, I 
* ſuppoſe, will afterwards ſend it to Macedonia 
« nor am I ſeen trembling, ſighing and with 
«© down-caſt eyes, upon hearing the ſucceſs of 
ce the Athenians, like thoſe impious wretches who 
defame the commonwealth ; as though they did 
< not defame themſelves by ſuch courſes, They 
% have always their eye abroad, and when they ſee 
any Potentate taking advantage of our misfor- 
« tunes, they magnify his ſucceſſes, and give out 
e that all endeavours ſhould be uſed to eternige. 
« his victories _ 1 eee i : 
Immortal Gods! let none of you hear ſuch 
«© vows as theſe ; but rather rectify the minds and 
hearts of theſe perverſe men. But if their in- 


f That was the Dodrine of the Steicks. 
* K yeterate 
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ce veterate malice is incurable, 2urſue them both 
«< by ſea and land; extirpate them totally as to 


„ us Athenians ; avert, as ſoon as poſlible, the ca- 


<« flamities which threaten us, and grant us * 
50 peace and ſecurity. 


The ſucceſs of the tro. orations. 


1 loſt his P'S as was s baniſhed for 


his raſh accuſation. He ſettled at Rhodes, .and 


ſet up a ſchool. of eloquence, which maintained its 
glory for ſeveral] ages. He began his lectures 
with the two orations which had occaſioned his 
baniſhment. Great encomiums were given to his; 
but when that of Demoſthenes was read, the ac- 
clamations were redoubled. s And it was upon 


this occaſion, he ſaid, (fo laudable in an enemy 


and a rival) But how wonderful would you have 
found it, had you heard it from his own mouth ? 
I did not pretend, that the paſſages I have now 


borrowed from the harangues of Aſchines and 
Demoſthenes, could alone give a juſt idea of thoſe 
two great orators ; for the moſt eſſential part of 


eloquence, and, as it were, the ſoul of it, muſt 
neceſſarily be wanting in extracts taken from the 
body of the entire work. We neither ſee plan, 


deſign, order, or ſeries of the oration in thoſe 


extracts; nor the ſtrength, connection or diſpoſi- 
tion of the proofs : The marvellous art by which 


the orator ſometimes inſinuates himſelf gently 


into peoples hearts; and ſometimes enters in a 
Jorcible way, and makes himſelf abſolute maſter 
over them. Beſides, no tranſlation can give the 
Attick purity, eloquence and delicacy, of which 
the Greek language only is ſuſceptible, and which 
.— had carried to the higheſt F 


a Valer. Max, lib. 8. c. 20. 
tion. 
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tion. I had no other view in copying theſe ex- 
tracts, but to enable ſuch readers as have not ſtu- 
died Greek, to form ſome idea of the ſtyle of 
thoſe two orators. The advantageous judgments 
which the beſt writers in all ages have given us of 
it, will likewiſe contribute to ſhew their character; 
and may perhaps inſpire us with the deſire of 
taking a nearer view of perſons of ſuch uncommon 
merit, of whom ſo many wonders are related. M. de 
Tourreil has collected ſeveral, ſome of which J will 
relate in this place. 


Kees 


The Fudgments of the Antients on Aſchines and 
Demoſthenes. | 


h Quinlan whoſe opinion is no leſs clear than | 
_ equitable, ſpeaks of them in this manner: i A_ 
« crowd of orators aroſe afterwards, of whom 
* Demoſthenes was the chief; the ſtandard which 
% every one muſt k neceſſarily follow who aſpires 
ce to true eloquence. His ſtyle is ſo ſtrong, ſo 
66 cloſe, and i nervous: *tis every where fo juſt, 


b Lib. 10. c. 1. 0 fay abfolutely, that De- 

i Sequitur oratorum ingens moſthenes's orations were the 
manus . quorum longs fandard of eloquence ; he has 
princeps Demoſthenes, ac penè /foftened the reflection, you lex | 
lex orandi fuit. Tanta vis in orandi fuit. 
eo, tam denſa omnia, ita qui- Tam denſa omnia, ita qui- 
buſdam nervis intenta ſunt, tam buſdam nervis intenta ſunt. 
nihil 3 is dicendi mo- 7 e f ſerri, fi nerveux.” 
dus, ut uod deſit i in eo, 41 da not know whether this me- 
nec — * det, invenias. taphor is borrowed from the 
Plenior Aſchines, & magis fu- nerves of the body, or from a 
ſus, & grandiori ſimilis, quo bow, the firing of which being 
minds ſtrictus eft. Carnis tamen frongh firetched (nervi) puſber 
plus habet, acertorum minus. rhe arrow forward with a pro- 

* N 8 did not dare digicus force and impetwfity. 
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& ſo exactly conciſe; that there's nothing too much 
6 or too little. ZEſchines is more diffuſive ; he 
„ makes a greater figure, becauſe he is not ſo 
« cloſe: he diſcovers a greater fluſh of health, 
„but his ſinews are not ſo ſtrong and well com- 
« pacted. | Se 
cem What diſtinguiſhes the eloquence of Demoſ- 
c thenes is, the impetuoſity of the expreſſion, the 
* choice of words, and the beauty of the diſpo- 7 
« ſition ; which being ſupported throughout, and 1 
e accompanied with force and ſweetneſs, keeps 
| © the attention of the judges perpetually fixed. 
«« Fſchines indeed is ks energetic ; but he diſtin- 
„ guiſhes himſelf by his diction, which he ſome- 
e times adorns with the moſt noble and magni- 
« ficent figures; and ſometimes ſeaſons with the 
„ moſt lively and ſtrongeſt touches. We don't 
« diſcover any art or labour in them; a happy 
« facility, which nature only can beſtow, runs 
% through the whole. He is bright and ſolid; 
„ he enlarges and amplifies, but is often cloſe ; 
« ſo that his ſtyle, which at firſt ſeems oni) 
« flowing and ſweet, diſcovers itſelf, upon a 1 
% nearer view, to be vehement and emphatic, in 
«© which Demoſthenes only ſurpaſſes him; ſo that 
„ ZEſchines juſtly claims the ſecond place among 
; * Orators. a | f 3 | 
&« n remember, ſays Cicero, that I preferred 
„ Demoſthenes to all other orators. He is ade- 
* quate to the idea I had formed to myſelf of 
„ eloquence ; he attained to that degree of perfec- 


m Dian. Halicaru. im Bis 
book called r apyaiur uplris. 
cap. 5. ep 
* Recordor me longe om- 
nibas unum anteferre Demoſ- 
thenem, qui vim accommodarit 

eam quam ſentiam eloquen- 


4 


tiam, non ad eam quam in ali- 
quo ipſe cognoverim. Hoc nec 


gravior extitit quiſquam, nec 


callidior, nec temperatior . . . 


Unus eminet inter omnes in 
omni genere dicendi, Orat, 
1. 23 & 194. 
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him. 


Before 1 
eloquence, I think myſelf obliged to add here ſome 
reflections upon that of Demoſthenes. 5 


* Plane 
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tion which I figure to myſelf, but find no where, 
except in him alone. Never had any orator more 
greatneſs and ſtrength, more art and cunning, 
nor more prudence and moderation in the em- 
belliſhments. He excels in every kind of elo- 
quence . . . . He poſſeſſes all the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary for forming the orator. He is 
perfect. Whatever penetration, whatever re- 
finement, whatever artifice, as it were, and 
cunning, can ſuggeſt on any ſubject; theſe he 
finds and employs with a juſtneſs, a brevity, 
and clearneſs, which give us ſo much ſatisfaction 
that we have nothing more to deſire. Are ele- 
vation, greatneſs and vehemence neceſſary? He 


ſurpaſſes all others in the ſublimity of his 


thoughts, and the magnificence of his expreſ- 
fions. He is inconteſtably the firſt ; none equals 
Hyperides, Æſchines, Lycurgus, Dinar- 
chus, Demades, have no other merit but that 
of coming neareſt to him. 

p That harangue (ſays Cicero in another 
place, ſpeaking of Cteſi — s defence) anſwers 
ſo effectually to the idea J have formed of perfect 
eloquence, that nothing more finiſhed can be 
wiſhed for. 

proceed to the character of Cicero's 


idem 


grande, nihil incitatum, nihil 
adm 


5 
cui nihi um deſit, ornatum vel verborum gravi- 


Demoſthenem facile dixeris. 
Nihil acute inveniri potuit in 
eis cauſis q * pſt, nihil 
(ut ita 730g (ubdal8; nihil 


verſutè, quod ille non viderit; 


nihil ſubtiliter dici, nihil preſse, 
nihil enucleatè, quo fieri poſſit 


* Lmatius : wah contra 


tate, vel ſententiarum, quo quid- 
quam eſſet elatius, &c. Brut. 


1. 35- 
Ea profes oratio in eam 


formam, quæ eſt inſita in men- 


tibus noſtris, includi fic poteſt, 
ut major eloquentia non quæ- 
ratur. vi at. . 1 33. 
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It would, in my opinion, be renouncing of good 
ſenſe and ſound reaſon, to call in © the ſupe- 
rior merit of the Greek orator, r the incredible 
ſucceſs he had in his time, and the noble encomi- 


ums which the beſt judges have been, in a manner, 


contending to beſtow upon him. | 


He ſpoke 4 before the moſt polite -ople. that 
ever lived, and the moſt delicate, and Mice to 


be pleaſed in matters of eloquence; a people ſo well 
acquainted with the beauties and graces of ſpeech, 


and the purity of diction, that their orators durſt 
not venture to uſe any doubtful or uncommon ex- 


preſſion, or any which might be the leaſt offenſive 


to ſuch nice and refined ears. Beſides, he lived in 


an age when the taſte of the beautiful, the true, and 
the ſimple was in its utmoſt perfection. Thrice 


happy age! which gave birth to a multitude of ora- 


tors at the ſame time, every one of whom might 
have been looked upon as a compleat model, had 


not Demoſthenes eclipſed them all, by the ſtrength 


of his genius and the extraordinary ſuperiority of 


his merit, | 


All poſterity allowed him the fame juſtice, which 
even his own age had not refuſed. But Cicero's 
judgment alone ſhould determine that of every ju- 


dicious and equitable man. He is not a ſtupid ad- 


mirer who gives himſelf up to blind prejudices 


without examination. But how much ſoever, in 


Cicero's opinion, Demoſthenes excelled in every 


+ AthenienGurs empor dit © commodune, i; fant exiftivandi 
prudens ſincerumque judicium, Atticè dicere. Orat. n. 25 & 
nihil ut poſſent niſi incorrup- 27 3 885 | 


tum audire & elegans. Eo- * Sequitur oratorum ingens 
rum religioni cam ſerviret ora- manus, ctim decem ſimul A- 


tor, nullum verbum inſolens, thenis ætas una tulerit: quo- 


nullum odioſum ponere aude- rum long? princeps Demoſthe- 
bat . . . . Ad Atticorum aures nes, ac penè lex orandi fuit. 


teretes & religioſas qui ſe ac- Quintil. lib di o. cap. 1. 
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was his idea of a perfect orator. 
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2 of eloquence, ſ he owns however that he 
oes not ſatisfy him in every particular, and that 
he left him ſomething to wiſh for ; ſo delicate was 
he upon that point, and ſo ſublime” and elevated 
However he 
gives his orations, and eſpecially that for Cteſi- 
phon, which was his maſter-piece, as the moſt 


finiſhed models we can propoſe to ourſelves. 


What is there then in his orations that is ſo ad- 
mirable, and has forced away the univerſal and 
unanimous applauſe of all ages? Is Demoſthenes 
an orator who amuſes himſelf barely with tick- 
ling the ear, by the ſound and harmony of periods; 
or does he impoſe upon the mind by a florid ſtyle 
and ſhining thoughts ? Such eloquence may indeed 
dazzle and charm the moment we hear it, but 


the impreſſion it makes is of a ſhort duration. 


What we admire in Demoſthenes is the plan, the 


ſeries, and the order and diſpoſition of the oration; 


it is the ſtrength of the proofs, the ſolidity of the 
arguments, the grandeur and nobleneſs of the ſen- 
timents and of the ſtyle; the vivacity of the turns 
and figures, in a word, * the wonderful art of re- 
preſenting the ſubjects he treats, in all their luſtre; 
and diſplaying them in all their ſtrength, in which, 
according to Quintilian, that juſt eloquence chiefly 
conſiſts, which is not ſatisfied with repreſenting 
things as they really are, but heightens them by 


# Uſque ed difficiles ac mo- 


roſi ſumus, ut nobis non ſatis- 


faciat ipſe Demoithenes : qui, 


quanquam unus eminet inter 


omnes in omni genere dicendi, 
tamen non ſemper implet aures 


meas, ita ſunt avide & capa- 


ces, & ſemper aliquid immen- 
ſum infinitumque deſiderant. 


Orat. u. 194. 


t In hoc eloquentiæ vis eſt 
oo 


— 


ut judicem non ad id tantùm 
impellat, in quod ipſe à rei 
natura duceretur: ſed aut qui 
non eſt, aut majorem quàm 
eſt, faciat affectum. Hæc eſt 
illa quæ Awe vocatur, rebus 
indignis, aſperis, invidioſis ad- 
dens vim oratio : qua virtute 
præter alios plurimum Demoſ- 
thenes valuit. Qxintil. I. 6. 
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252 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
tively and animated touches, which only are ca- 
pable of affecting and moving the paſſions of the 
auditors. But that which diſtinguiſhes Demoſthenes 


ſtill more, and in which no one has imitated him, 


is, that he forgets himſelf ſo entirely; is always ſo 
{crupulous in avoiding every thing that might look 
like a ſhew or parade of wit and genius; and fo 
careful to make the auditor attend to the cauſe and 
not to the orator ; that no expreſſion, turn or thought 
ever eſcape him, ſuch, I mean, as are calculated 


merely to pleaſe or ſhine. This reſervednefs, this 


moderation, in ſo fine a genius as Demoſthenes, 
and in topics ſo ſuſceptible of graces and elegance, 
raiſes his merit to its higheſt pitch, and is ſuperior 
to all encomiums. M. Tourrei!'s tranſlation, though 
generally very juſt, does not always preſerve that 


inimitable character, and we ſometimes meet with 


ornaments in it which are not found in the ori- 


The reader will not take it amiſs, if I ſupport 
what I have declared of Demoſthenes's ſtyle, by 


the opinion of two illuſtrious moderns, which 


ought to have as much weight as thoſe of the 


antients. 

The firſt is from the Archbiſhop of Cambray- 8 
Dialogues upon Eloquence, which are very proper 
to form the taſte, by the judicious reflections with 
which they abound, He thus ſpeaks. of De- 


moſthenes, in his compariſon between him and 


Iſocrates. Iſocrates is full of florid and effeminate 
<< orations, and with periods laboured with infi- 
4s nite pains to tickle the ear; whilſt Demoſthenes 
* touches, warms, and carries away our hearts. 
<< The latter is too much concerned for his coun- 


« try, to amuſe himſelf, like Iſocrates, in play- 


c ing upon words: he argues cloſely, and his 
« ſentiments are thoſe of a mind employed wholly 


60 $6 thers 


* in 1 great ideas: his diſcourſe 1 improves and ga- 
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* thers ftrength, at every word, by the new ar- 
“ guments he employs. It is a chain of bold and 
moving figures. Every reader fees plainly, 
that his whole ſoul is fixed on the common- 
“ wealth. Nature herſelf ſpeaks in his tranſ- 
“ports, and art is fo exquiſite in his pieces, that 
j does not appear. Nothing was ever equal to his 
< impetuoſity and vehemence.“ I will immediately 
preſent the reader with another paſſage from Mr. 
Fenelon, which is ſtill more beautiful, wherein he 
compares Demoſthenes to Cicero. 

My ſecond authority is M. de Tourreil, who had 
ſtudied Demoſthenes long enough, to diſodver his 
character, and the genius of his writings. I al- 
low, ſays he, that we do not find in ZEſchines 
ce that air of rectitude, that impetuoſity of ſtyle, 
« that force of tranſcendent veracity which car- 
« ries away the underſtanding by the weight of 
c conviction 3 a talent that leaves Demoſthenes 
« without an equal, and which he applies in a 
„ fſingular manner. Whether he calms or ruffles 
the mind, we do not find ourſelves in any diſ- 
« order, but think we are obeying the dictates of 
<< nature. Whether he perſuades or diſſuades, we 
« do not perceive any thing that offers violence, 
« but think we are obeying the commands of 
<« reaſon ; for this orator always ſpeaks like nature 
« and reaſon, and has properly no other ſtyle but 
t theirs. Whatever he ſays flows from that ſpring. 
« He avoids even the ſhadow of redundancy. 
4 He has no far-fetcht embelliſhments nor flowers. 
« He loves nothing but fire and light. He will 
« not employ glittering. weapons, but ſuch only 
c as will do execution. This, in my opinion, 
« is the foundation of that victorious impetuoſity 
« which ſubdued the Athenians, and places De- 
e moſthenes above all the orators who ever lived. 
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254 ile Eloquence of the Bar. 


« A peculiar energy, fays the ſame author in 
cc another plage, conſtitutes his character, and 


„ ſets him above equality. His diſcourſe is a 
_ <<. ſeries of inductions, concluſions, and demonſtra- 


<< tions, formed by common ſenſe. His reaſoning, 


„ vhoſe force is ever increaſing, riſes by degrees 
and with precipitation, to the pitch he would 


carry it. He attacks openly, he puſhes for- 
« ward, and at laſt reduces the auditor to ſuch 


«© But on this occaſion the auditor, far from being 
tc aſhamed of his defeat, feels the pleaſure which 
cc the ſubmitting to reaſon affords. T/ocrates, 
<« ſaid Philip, puſhes only with the file, but Demoſ- 


e thenes fights with the ſtword.. We ſee in him 


& a man who has no other enemies but thoſe of 


the ſtate, nor any paſſion but the love of order 


and juſtice, A man, whoſe aim is not to daz- 


& Zle but to inform, not to pleaſe but to be uſeful. 
He employs no other ornaments, but ſuch as grow 
<« out of his ſubject; nor any flowers, but thoſe 
<< he finds in his way. One would conclude, that 
he deſired nothing farther than to be underſtood, 
* and that he gained admiration without ſeeking 
% for it. Not that he is devoid of graces, but 


< then they are thoſe only of an auſtere kind, 
& and ſuch as are compatible with his profeſſed 
% candor. In his writings, truth is not diſguiſed 


<< by paint; nor does he enervate'it upon a pre- 
cc 


tence of embelliſhing it ; no kind of oftentation,' 
cor retroſpect upon himſelf ; he neither ſhews nor 
looks upon himſelf, but his cauſe only ; and the 
ſubject of this is always the preſervation or ad- 
vantage of his country, _ £27 


a 


<< ſtreights, that there's no further retreat for him. 


II. 
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5 07 Cicero s 2 compared with that of 


' Demoſthenes. 


* Two orators, though very different in ſtyle 
and character, may yet be equally perfect; fo 
that it would not be eaſy to determine, which of 

them we ſhould chuſe to imitate. 

Perhaps this rule, with which Cicero furniſhes 
us, may be of ſervice in the Judgment we are to 
form between him and Demoſthenes. 

Both excelled in the three kinds of writing, as 
every one muſt do who is truly eloquent. They 
knew how to vary their ſtyle as their ſubjects va- 
ried: ſometimes ſimple” and ſubtil v in cauſes of 
ſmall conſequence, in narrations and proofs ; and 
at others, adorned and embelliſhed, when there was 
a neceſſity of pleaſing ; ſometimes elevated and 
ſublime, when the dignity of the ſubje& required 
it. Cicero makes this remark, and he quotes ex- 
amples for Demoſthenes and himſelf, | 

Quintilian has drawn a. fine parallel between 
theſe two orators. / The . ſays he, on 
« which eloquence is founded, were alike in both; 
* ſuch as the deſign, the order, the diſpoſition, 
« the diviſion, the method of preparing the OY 
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In his oratoribus illud ani- 
madvertendum eſt, poſſe eſſe 
ſummos, qui inter ſe ſint diſſi- 


miles”. . . Ita diſſimiles erant 


inter &. ſtatuere ut tamen non 
any utrius te malles fimilio- 
Brut. n. 204 & 148. 


r Je me ſers ici de ce mot, 


quoĩque dans notre langue il 
Porte. une autre idee que le 


fabrilis des Latins. | 
* In Orat. n. 102, 103. & 


110, 111. 

Horum ego virtutes ple- 
raſque arbitror ſimiles : conſi- 
liam : 'ordinent : dividend, 
præparandi, probandi rationem: 
omnia s quæ ſunt inven- 
tionis. IO. C. I. 
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256 Of the Eloguence of the Bar. 

M <« and the proving ; and, ina word, every thing 
1 ce that is relative to invention. 

{ e But there is ſome difference in their ſtyle. 
4 “ The one is more conciſe, the other more diffu- 
„ 4 . ſive; the one puſhes cloſer to his adverſary, the 

| « other allows him a larger ſpot to fight upon. 

| 188 4 The one is always endeayouring to pierce him, 

* as it were, with the vivacity of his ſtyle 3 the | 


c other often bears him down with the weight © 


| « his diſcourſe. Nothing can be retrenched from 
4 “ the one, nor added to the other. Demoſthenes 


« has more care and ſtudy, and Cicero more na- 


<« ture and genius. 
« As to raillery 
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and the exciting commiſera- |: 
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ce tion, both which are vaſtly powerful in cloquence, |} 
| vt „Cicero has undoubtedly —— advantage in theſe. o | 
r 6 But he yields to him in this reſpect, viz. | 
| IF 5 ce that r lived before him, and that 3 
1 Cicero, though a very extraordinary man, owes 
„ | part of his merit to the Athenian orator. For f 
1 « my opinion is, that Cicero baring bent all bis 
| . 
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diverſitas. Denſior ille, 
copioſior. Ille concludit aſtri- 
Citiùs, hic latins Ille 
* — —.— hie fre- 
2 pondere. IIIi nihil 
„ huic nihil adjici. 
3 p in illo, in hoc na- 


6 — certè & commiſe- 
283 duo pluri mum af- 
ent) vincimus. 


turæ. 


R vero 10 hoc 


quidem, quòd & ille prior fuit, 
& ex — . E. Ciceronem, 


* The tran 
dans la difj 


% 


corum contuliſſet , 


Nam mihi 


31 thus rendored this paſſage, L'un eſt touj jours möbel 3 


5 Sec. F do not think that ſubtil, is ntant here, "bar believe 
that the „ is borrowed from # ſword oe” * ; 


ſe totum ad imitationem Gre- 
effinxiſſe 
vim Demoſthenis, copiam Pla- 
tonis, jucunditatem Iſocratis. 
Nec verò quod in quoque op- 
timum fuit ſtudio conſecutus eſt 
tantim, ſed plurimas vel po- 


tius omnes ex ſe ipſo virtutes 


extulit immortalis ingenii bea- 
plu * Finde — 
vias (ut ait ). 
colligit, ſed vivo gurgite ex- 
undat, dono quodam Providen- 
tiæ gemitus, in quo totas vires 
ſuas eloquentia experiretur. _ 
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Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 255 
* thoughts to the Greeks, in order to form himſelf 
upon their model, compounded his character of 
00 — ſtrength, Plato's copiouſneſs, and 
4 Iſocrates's ſweetneſs. And ſuch was his appli- 
<« cation, that he not only extracted every thing 
« extraordinary from thoſe great originals, but 
c produced, as it were, by the happy fruitfulneſs 
“ of his divine genius, the greateſt part of thoſe 
c very perfections, or rather all of them. For to 
t uſe an expreſſion of Pindar, he does not collect 
ce the waters of heaven to remedy his natural dri- 
t neſs, but finds a ſpring of living water within 
„ himſelf, which is ever flowing with vehemence 
I « and impetuoſity; and one would conclude, 
„4 that the Gods had given him to the world, in 
e order that eloquence might exert her utmoſt 
„ ſtrength in the perſon of this great man. 
: e And indeed, what man was ever more 
c exact in his inſtruction, or more forcibly 
te affected the mind? What orator has ſuch a 
6 profuſion of charms as him we are ſpeaking of t 
„ Theſeare ſo great, that we think we grant him 
« what — forces from us; and —— he hurries 
c away the judges by his impetuoſity, as though 
<< it were a Rood, they think — follow him of 
e their own accord, at the very time they are 
e dragged along. Beſides, he delivers himſelf 
« with ſo much reaſon and weight, that we are 
« aſhamed to differ in opinion from him? We 


Nam quis docere diligen- tire pudeat; nec advocati ſtu- 
tids, movere vehementids po- dium, fed teſtis aut judicis af- 

teſt? Cui tanta unquam ju- ferat ſidem. Cùm interim hæc 

cunditas affuit ? ut ipſa illa omnia, quæ vix ſingula quiſ- 

que extorquet, impetrare eum quam intentiffima cura conſe- 

credas & cùm tranſverſum vi — fluunt illaborata: & 

ſua judicem ferat, tamen ille illa, qui nihil pulchrius auditu 
non rapi videatur, ſed ſequi. eſt, oratio præ ſe fert tamen 

Jam in omnibus quæ dicit feliciſimam facilitate. 
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258 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
do not find in him the bare zeal of a lawyer, 
« but the integrity of a witneſs and of a judge. 
* And theſe ſeveral particulars, every one. of 
« which would coſt another infinite pains, flow 
<« naturally, and, as it were, of themſelves from 
« him; ſo that his manner of writing, though ſo 
beautiful and inimitable, is nevertheleſs ſo eaſy 
and natural, that one would conclude it had not 
coſt him any labour. 8 W 
« d His cotemporaries therefore had reaſon to 
<« ſay, that he exerciſed a kind of empire at the 
bar. And it was but juſtice in thoſe who fol- 
« lowed, to have him in ſuch eſteem, that the 
name of Cicero 15 now leſs the name of a man, 
<« than of eloquence itſelf, Let us therefore keep 
e our eyes perpetually fixt on him; lt this ora- 
ce tor be our model; and we may depend that 
« we have made a great improvement when we 
„ love, and have a taſte for Cicero. 

Quintilian did not dare to form a judgment upon 
theſe two great orators; he however ſeems to be 
ſecretly poſſeſſed in favour of Cicero. | 

Father Rapin is equally cautious and vel 
in his compariſon between thoſe orators; I ſhould 
be obliged to copy his whole treatiſe, were I to 
repeat all his beautiful reflections on this ſubject: 
But ſome ſhort extracts inform us fuſhciently of 
the difference to be found between them. - ' 
_  .«« Beſides that ſolidity, ſays he, ſpeaking. of . 
« cero, which comprized ſo much ſenſe and pru- 
« dence, he was maſter of a certain beauty and 
cc quinteſſence of wit, which enabled him to embel- 
« liſh all his WOW. and he nt every thing | 
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C Quare non immeritò ab e nomen heddatie. | 
hominibus ætatis ſuæ regnare Hunc igitur ſpectemus: hoc 
in judiciis dictus eſt: apud po- propoſitum nobisf fit exemplum. 
fleros vers id conſecutus, ut IIle ſe proſeciſſe ſciat, eui Ci- 
Cicero jam non hominis fo cero — POT | 
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Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 259 
es that occurred to his imagination, with the moſt 
beautiful turns, the moſt lively colours. Wuhat- 
<< ever ſubje&t he might treat; even the moſt ab- 
e ſtrated matters in logic, the drieſt ſubjects in 
« phyſics, the moſt knotty points in law, or the 
« moſt intricate in buſineſs ; all theſe, I ſay, when 
delivered by him, aſſumed that ſprightlineſs, 
<« thoſe ſeveral graces, which were ſo natural to 
c him. For we muſt confeſs, that no man ever 
« ſpoke with ſo much judgment or beauty on all 


« ſubjects. 28 1 
00 — "OM ſays he elſewhere, diſcovers the 
<« reality and ſolidity of every reaſon that preſents 


e itſelf to his mind, and has the art of diſplaying 


« it in its greateſt ſtrength. Cicero, beſides his 
<< regard to every thing juſt and ſolid, ſees what- 
cc ever is agreeable and engaging, and traces it 
« directly. In order therefore to diſtinguiſh the 


characters of theſe two orators by their real 


difference, methinks we may ſay, that Demoſ- 
<« thenes, from the impetuoſity of his temper, the 


„ {trength of his reaſon, and the vehemence of 
„ his action, was more forcible than Cicero; as 
Cicero, by his ſoft and delicate deportment, by 


«« his gentle, piercing, and paſſionate emotions, 
© and by the various natural graces, was more 
affecting than Demoſthenes. The Grecian ſtruck 
the mind by the ſtrength of his expreſſions, 


« and the ardor and violence of his utterance 3 
e the Roman reached the heart by certain charms 
and imperceptible beauties, which were natural 


« to him, and which were heightened by all the 
«« artifice that eloquence is capable of. The one 
cc dazled the underſtanding by the ſplendor of 


«© his light, and threw a confuſion on the foul 


«which was won by the underſtanding only; and 
e the inſinuating genius of the other penetrated 
«© by a certain gentleneſs and complacence, to the 


- 


260 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
c moſt hidden receſſes of the heart. He had the 
r art of entring into the concerns, the inclina- 
4 tions, the paſſions, and ſentiments of all who 
„ heard him. 
The archbiſhop of Cambray having more cou- 
rage than the two excellent writers above cited, 
declares manifeſtly in favour of Demoſthenes ; and 
yet he cannot be thought to be an enemy to the 
graces, the flowers, and elegance of ſpeech. He 
gives us his ſentiments on this ſubject, in es epiſtle 
upon eloquence. I am not, ſays he, afraid to 
< own, that I prefer Demoſthenes to Cicero. I 
«© proteſt no one admires Cicero more than I do: 
he adorns every thing he takes in hand: he 
* does honour to ſpeech : he makes more of 
e words than any other could: he is poſſeſſed of 
a variety of genius's : he is even conciſe and 
vehement whenever he pleaſes, againſt Catiline, 
Verres, and Anthony; but we . perceive ſome 
* embelliſhment in his orations. They are worked 
« up with wonderful art, but. we ſee through it. 
„ When the orator thinks of the ſafety of 8 
„ commonwealth, he neither forgets himſelf, nor 
« ſuffers others to do it: but Demoſthenes ſeems 
<< to ſtep out, as it were, from himſelf, and to 
« ſee nothing but his country. © He does not 


« ſeek after beauties, for they occur to him na- 
“ turally. He is ſuperior to admiration :/ he 


e makes uſe of ſpeech as a modeſt man does of 
« clothes : he thunders and lightens: he is a flood, 
that ſweeps away all things in its progreſs. We 
can't criticiſe upon him, becauſe we are capti- 
« vated by. his eloquence. We are attentive. to 

his ideas, and not to his words: we loſe. ſight 
& of him, and our whole attention is fixed on 

Philip, who invades every thing. Both orators 
& charm me, but T own myſelf leſs affected with 
91 ieee — art 3 Ver clo- 
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Theſe reflections of the archbiſhop are extremely 
rational and judicious ; and the cloſer we examine 
his opinion, the more we find it conformable to 
good ſenſe, right reaſon, and the molt exact rules 
of true rhetorick. But whoever would take upon 
him to prefer Demoſthenes's orations to thoſe of 
Cicero, ought, in my opinion, to poſſeſs pretty 
near as much ſolidity, force and elevation of mind, 


as Demoſthenes muſt have had to compoſe them. 
Whether it be owing to an old prepoſſeſſion in 


favour of an author we have conſtantly read 
from our tender years; or that we are accuſtomed 


to a ſtyle which agrees more with our manners, 


and is more adapted to our capacities, we cannot 
be perſuaded to prefer the ſevere auſterity of De- 
moſthenes to the inſinuating ſoftneſs of Cicero; 
and we chuſe to follow our own inclination and 


taſte for an author who is in ſome meaſure our 


friend and acquaintance, rather than to declare, 
upon the credit of another, in favour. of one that 
is almoſt a ſtranger to us. e 

Cicero knew the high merit of Demoſthenes's 
eloquence, and was fully ſenſible of all its ſtrength 


and beauty: but being perſuaded, that an orator 


may, without deviating from the beſt rules, form 


his ſtyle to a certain point upon the taſte of his 


auditors, (it is obvious enough that I don't here 


mean a depraved or vicious taſte) he did not think 


the age he lived in-ſuſceptible of ſo rigid an ex- 
actneſs e; and he thought it neceſſary to indulge 
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* quence, than with Demoſthenes's rapid ſim- 


M. Tulljum video, ut, cum 


- © Quapropter ne illis qui- 
dem nimium repugno, qui dan- 
dum putant nonnihil eſſe tem- 
poribus atque auribus nitidius 
aliquid atque affectatius poſtu- 
lantibus . . . Atque id feciſſe 


omnia utilitati, tum partem 
quandam deleQationi daret: 
cùm & ipſam ſe rem agere di- 
ceret (agebat autem maxime) 
litigatoris. Nam hoc ipfo pro- 
derat, quod placebat. Q. I. 12. 
c. IQ, | 
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ſomething to the ears and to the delicacy of his 


auditors, who required more elegance and graces in 


orations. Thus, he made ſome allowance to plea- 


ſure, but ſtill never loft fight of the cauſe he was 


pleading ; and he thought he was even then 


ſerving his country, which he did effectually, 


ſince one of the ſureſt methods of perſuading is 

to pleaſe. | 8 . . 

The beſt advice then that can be given to young 
ple who are deſigned for the bar, is to take 


peo 
for the model of their ſtyle, the ſolid foundation of 


Demoſthenes, embelliſhed with the graces of Cicero: 
f To which, if we may believe Quintilian, no- 
thing can be added, except, ſays he, that it may 
perhaps ſuggeſt a few more thoughts. He means, 
no doubt, thoſe which were very much in vogue 
at that time, and by which, as by ſo many 
lively and bright touches, they concluded moſt of 
their periods. Cicero ventures upon them ſome- 


times, but it is very rarely; s and he was the 


firſt among the Romans who gave them a cur- 
rency. It is very obvious, that what Quintilian 


ſays in this place, is nothing but a kind of con- 


deſcenſion which the depraved taſte of the age 
ſeems to have forced from him, bh when, accord 
ing to the obſervation of the author of the Dia- 


logue upon Orators, the auditor thought he had a 


right to inſiſt upon a florid ſtyle; and when even 


the judge, would not vouchſafe to hear a lawyer, 


if he were not invited, and in ſome meaſure vitiated, 


'F Ad cujus voluptates nihil 


2quidem, quod addi poſſit, in- 
r niſi ut ſenſu nos quidem 


dicamus plures. id. 


s Cicero primus excoluit ora- 
tionem - , locoſque lætiores 
attentavit, & quaſdam ſenten- 


tts invenit, Dial. de Or. 


* 


Þ Auditor aſſuevit jam exi- 
gere lætitiam & pulchritudinem 
orationis . . . . judex ipſe, niſi 
. - -» aut colore ſententiarum, 
aut nitore & cultu deſcriptio- 
num invitatus & corruptus eſt, 


averſatur dicentem. Bid. u. 20. 


b 
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by the allurement of pleaſure, and by the ſplendor 
of the thoughts and deſeriptions. 
„i But, let no one pretend, adds Quintilian, 


to abuſe my complaiſance, or to carry it far- 
« ther, I will indulge the age we live in ſo far, 


c as to have the gown now in faſhion made of 
_<«« ſomething better than coarſe ſtuff, but then it 
c muſt not be of filk ; I will allow the hair to 
ebe neatly diſpoſed, but it muſt not be in ſtages 


ce and in ringlets ; for the genteeleſt ' dreſs is like- 


«© wiſe the moſt beautiful and becoming, when we 


«© are not over ſtudious to pleaſe. 
Had orators kept within theſe juſt bounds, and 
this wiſe ſobriety with regard to ornaments, elo- 
quence would not have degenerated in Athens and 
Rome. * | 3 
Me may affirm, that the moſt conſpicuous age 
for eloquence was that of Demoſthenes, k when ſo 
great a multitude of excellent orators aroſe, whoſe 


general character was, a natural and unadorned 


beauty: Theſe orators did not all boaſt the fame 
genius, nor the ſame ſtyle, but they were all united 
in the ſame taſte of truth and ſimplicity ; which 


Sed me hactenus cedentem 
nemo inſequatur ultra, Do 
tempori, ne craſſa toga ſit, non 
ſerica: ne intonſum caput, non 
in gradus atque annulos totum 
comptum: cum in eo qui ſe 


non ad luxuriam ac libidinem 


referat, eadem ſpecioſiora quo- 
que ſint, quæ honeſtiora. Quint. 
3%. 6 0s | 

k Hæc ztas effudit hanc co- 
piam : &, ut opinio mea fert, 
ſuccus ille & ſanguis incorrup- 
tus uſque ad hanc ætatem ora- 
torum fuit, in qua naturalis 
w_— non fucatus nitor. Brut. 
2. 36. | | 


34 continued 


Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Ly- 
curgus, ZEſchines, Dinarchus, 
alizque complures, etſi inter ſe 
pares non ſuerunt, tamen ſunt 
omnes in eodem veritatis imi- 
tandæ genere verſati. Quorum 


quamdiu manfit imitatio, tam- 


diu genus illud dicendi ſtu- 


diumque vixit. Poſteaquam, 


extinctis his, omnis eorum me- 


moria ſenſim obſcurata eſt & 


evanuit, alia quædam dicendi 


molliora ac remiſſiora genera. 


viguerunt. 2. de Orat. u. 94, 
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264 Of the Eloquence of tbe Bar, 
continued fo long as the Athenians imitated thoſe: 
great men; but the remembrance of them grow. 
1ng inſenſibly more obſeure after their death, and 

being at laſt quite blotted from © s memory, a 
new ſpecies of eloquence aroſe, which was ſofter 
and more negligent than the antient kind. = 
Demetrius Phalereus, who might have ſeen and 
heard Demoſthenes, took a different courſe, by 
giving entirely into the florid and embelliſhed ſpe- 
cies. He thought eloquence ought to appear in 
gay and ſprightly colours, and be diveſted of 
that gloomy and rigid air, which made her, in 
his opinion, too ſerious. He introduced a great 
many more thoughts; ſtrewed more flowers over 
her, and, to uſe an expreſſion of Quintilian, jn- 
ſtead of the majeſtick, but modeſt dreſs ſhe wore 
in Demoſthenes's time, k he gave her a ſparkling 
variegated with colours altogether unfit for 
the duſt of the bar, but at the ſame time very it 
to attract and dazzle the eyes of people. | 
I Thus Demetrius, being fitter for affairs of 
mp and ceremony, than the conteſts and litiga- 
Hoke of the bar, preferred ſoftneſs to ſtrength z_ 
endeavoured more to charm, than to conquer the 
mind ʒ thought it ſufficient to leave the remem- | 
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* IS: am verſicolorem 
illam, qua Demetrius Phalereus 


dicebatur uti, veſtem non bene 


ad forenſem pulverem facere. 
Ott Eid. .. 
phalereus ſucceſſit eis ſeni- 


bus adoleſcens, eruditiffimus ille 


quidem horum omnium, ſed 


non tam armis inſtitutus quam 


palæſtra. Itaque delectabat ma- 


gis Athenienſes, quam inflam- 
mabat. Proceſſerat enim in 
ſolem & pulverem, non ut & 


Militart tavernacula, fed ut & 


KN doAtiflimi Wa 
umbraculis. Hic primus in- 
flexit orationem, & eam mol- 
lem teneramque reddidit: & 
ſuavis, ſicut _ videri maluit, 
quam gravis, ſed ſuavitate ea 
qua perfunderet animos, non 
qua perfringeret; & tantùm ut 
8 concinnitatis ſux, 
quemadmodum de Pericle 
ſcrip t Eupolis) cum delecta- 
tione aculeos etiam relinqueret 
in animis eorum a quibus eſſet 
auditus. Brut. u. 375 . 


brance 
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brance of a flowing and harmonious diſcourſe in 
the minds of people, but did not endeavour, like 
Pericles, to leave at the ſame time, ſtings, 
as it were, blended with the allurements of plea- 
| ſure. | -: Wy} 3 | | 
m It does not appear by the picture which Ci- 
cero had elſewhere drawn of Phalereus, and his 
opinion of him, that there was yet any thing in 
his forced and extravagant ſtyle ; fince he fays, 
n we might eſteem and approve it, had it not 
been compared to the force and majeſty of the 
noble and ſublime ftyle. » And nevertheleſs De- 
metrius was the firſt who occaſioned the decay of 

} eloquence; v and perhaps. declamations, the prac- 
3 rice of which was firſt introduced into the ſchools 

3 in his time, and poſſibly might have been in- 
* vented by him, contributed very much to this 
fatal decay, as they certainly haſtned that of the 
Roman eloquence. | | 

But things did not long continue in this ſtate. 
q When eloquence, after leaving the Pirzum, had 
began to breathe another air, ſhe ſoon loft that 
ſprightlineſs and fluſh of health which ſhe had al- 
ways preſerved there; and ſo being vitiated — 
foreign manners, ſhe forgot, as it were, the uſe 
of ſpeech, and was ſo changed, that there was no 
knowing her. Thus ſhe fell by degrees from the 
beautiful and the perfect, to the mediate or indif- 
ferent, whence ſhe plunged into every Kind of 
error and excels. | Eno 

= Orat. n. 91, 96. tia evecta omnes peragra- 

Et niſi —_ erit, com- vit 8 ita peregri- 
paratus ille fortior, per ſe hic, nata tota Aſià eſt, ut ſe ex- 
quem dico, probabitur. Orat. ternis oblineret moribus; om- 
n. 25 my nemaque illam ſalubritatem At- 
Primus inclinaſſe eloquen- tice dictionis & quaſi ſanitatem 
tiam dicitur. Quint. I. 10. c. 1. perderet, ac loqui penè dediſ- 

7 Quint. I. 2. c. 4. Ceret. B. „ .. 

9 Ut ſemel è Piræo eloquen · W 
om 5 | 1 ob- 
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Vers. 


I 6bſerved in another place, in ſpeaking of Se- 
neca, that the Latin eloquence met with the ſame 
Poſſibly the ſame reaſons may juſtly make us 
apprehend the like misfortune, eſpecially when we 


conſider that thoſe changes proceeded wholly, both 


in the Athenian and Roman eloquence, from an 
extravagant defire of ſetting her off with too much 
pomp and parade. For I know not by what fa- 
tality it has always happened, that as ſoon as 
taſte was arrived at a certain degree of maturity 
and perfection, it almoſt immediately degenerated, 
and fell by imperceptible gradations, though 
ſometimes very ſuddenly, from the ſummit of per- 
fection to barbarity. I except, however, the Greek 
poetry, every ſpecies of which from Homer to 


Theocritus and his contemporaries, that is, for fix 
or ſeven centuries, preſerved the ſame purity, and 


the ſame elegance, 

We may affirm, to the glory of our own na- 
tion, that our taſte with regard to polite literature, 
has been exquiſite: for near a century, and {till con- 
tinues ſo, But it is remarkable, that thoſe cele- 
brated writers, who have done ſo much honour to 
France, each of whom may be conſidered as an 
original in his way, thought it a duty incumbent 


on them, to conſider the antients as their maſters ; 
and that the writings in the greateſt eſteem among 


us, and which in all probability will deſcend to 
the lateſt poſterity, are all formed on the model 


of the celebrated among tne antients. This muſt 


likewiſe be our rule; and we may believe that we 


are deviating from perfection; according as we 


deviate from the taſte of the antients.  _ 
But to return, and conclude this article, the beſt 


© model for youth deſigned for the bar, is, as was 
before obſerved, Demoſthenes's ſtyle, ſoftned and 


adorned with that of Cicero, in ſuch a manner, 


that 
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that the ſeverity of the former may be ſoftned by 
the graces of the latter; and that the conciſeneſs 
and vivacity of Demoſthenes may correct the luxu- 


be, n-bbrr 4 = oe a e 4 
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riancy, and perhaps the too looſe r way of writing 
with which Cicero 1s reproached. 
A more florid kind of eloquence, ſuch, for ex- 
3 ample, as that of M. Flechier, is no way ſuitable 
co lawyers. I never read the picture which Cicero 
gives of an orator of his time called Callidius, 
but I diſcover moſt of M. Flechier's principal cha- 
racters in it; and the reflection he makes upon it, 
ſeems to me very well adapted to the matter I am 
J now treating. He was not, ſays he, an orator 
of an ordinary rank, but one of ſingular and 
. yncommon merit. His thoughts are great and 


Es. 


2 


[Er e 


r Dial. de Orat. n. 18. 
ſSed de M. Callidio dica- 
mus aliquid, qui non fuit ora- 
tor unus è multis : potiùs inter 
multos prope ſingularis fuit : 
ita reconditas exquiſitaſque ſen- 
tentias mollis & pellucens ve- 
ſtiebat oratio. Nihil tam te- 
nerumquam illius comprehenſio 
verborum : nihil tam flexibile: 
nihil quod magis ipſius arbi- 
trio fingeretur, ut nullius ora- 
toris æquè in poteſtate fuerit. 
uz primum ita erat, 
5 nil liquidius: lig libers 


fluebat, ut nuſquam adhæreſce- 


ret. Nullum niſi loco poſitum, 
& tanquam in vermiculato em- 
blemate, ut ait Lucilius, ſtruc- 
tum verbum videres. Nec ve- 
ro ullum aut durum, aut inſo- 
lens, aut humile, aut in lon- 
gius ductum. Ac non propria 
verba rerum, ſed pleraque tra- 
lata: ſic tamen ut ea, non ir- 
ruiſſe in alienum locum, ſed 
immigraſſe in ſuum diceres, 


Nec verò hæc ſoluta, nec dif- 


fluentia, ſed adſtricta numeris, 
non apertè nec eodem modo 
ſemper, ſed variè diſſimulan- 
terque concluſis. Erant autem 
& verborum & ſententiarum lu- 


mina . . . quibus tanquam in- 
fignibus in ornatu diſtingueba- 


tur omnis oratio —— 2 Acce- 


debat ordo rerum plenus artis, 


totumque dicendi placidum & 
ſanum genus. Quod fi eſt op- 
timum ſuaviter dicere, nihil eſt 
quod melius hoc quzrendum 
putes. Sed cùm a nobis paulo 
ante dictum fit, tria videri eſſe 

uz orator efficere deberet, ut 


doceret, ut delectaret, ut mo- 


veret : duo ſummè tenuit, ut 
& rem illuſtraret diſſerendo, & 
ani mos eorum qui audirent de- 


mulceret voluptate. Aberat ter- 


tia illa laus qua permoveret at- 
que incitaret animos, quam 
plurimum pollere W Brad, 
1. 274, 275, 276. 17A 
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« exquilite, and he cloaths them in delicate words. 


«« He managed a diſcourſe as he pleaſed, and 
ce could throw it into any form; no orator was 


44 ever more mafter of his ſubject, or handled it 


« with greater art. Nothing is purer or more 


flowing than his diction ; every word ſtands in 


<c its proper place, and is ſet in, as it were, by 
%a maſterly hand. He admits nothing harſh, 


* obſolete, low, or that can confuſe or diforder a 


« diſcourſe. He uſes metaphors frequently, but 
« they are fo natural, that they ſeem leſs to aſ- 
“ ſume the place of other words, than to is 
« their own. All this is accompanied with har- 


* mony and a beautifully various cadence, that is 


« far from affected. He aptly employs the moſt 


c beautiful figures, which throw a ſtrong luſtre 


00 2 writings. We fee the utmoſt art and 
eſs in the order and plan of his work; 
4 83 the ſtyle of the whole is eaſy, calm, and 


*in an exquiſite taſte, In a word, if eloquence 


6 — in beauty only, nothing could be ſu- 
c perior to this orator. Of the three parts which 
« conſtitute it, he is a perfect maſter of the two 
« firſt; I mean thoſe w ich tend to pleaſe and in- 
« ſtruct 3 but he is quite deficient in the third 
C ſpecies, which is the moſt confiderable, I mean 
t by which the paſſions are moved. | 
We ought certainly to ſet a high value upor this 
kind of eloquence; but in what light will it ap- 
pear when compared to the great and the ſublime, 
which is the characteriſtic of that of Demoſthenes? 
The latter reſembles thoſe beautiful and magnificent 
buildings, formed after the taſte of antient archi- 
tecture, that admits only of ſimple ornaments; the 
= 2 of which, and much more the plan, the 
and diſtribution of the ſeveral parts, 
abr omething ſo. great, noble and - majeſtic, 
that they ſtrike the artiſt's eye at once, The other 
may 
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may be compared to houſes built in an elegant and 
delicate taſte, which art and affluence have aſſem- 
bled, whatever is rich and ſplendid; in which 
gold and marble are every where ſeen, and where 
the eye is perpetually delighted with lomething rare. 
and exquiſite. 

There is a third kind of eloquence: which, © in 
my opinion, is alſo inferior to the ſecond, and may 
lead us inſenſibly to ſomething worſe, I mean that 
which abounds with ſallies of wit, bright thoughts, 
and a kind of points, which are now ſo much in 
vogue. Theſe are ſupportable in ſome of our 
writers, by the juſtneſs of the ideas, the force of 
the arguments, the order and ſeries of the dif- 
courſe, and the natural beauty of their genius. 
But as the laſt qualities are ſeldom found, wz have 
juſt reaſon to fear that their imitators will copy all 
the vices and defects of their ſtyle,” in the fame 
manner as thoſe who imitated Seneca; * for theſe 
by copying nothing but his faults, were as much 
inferior to the model they had propoſed to follow, 
as Seneca himſelf is inferior to the antients. 
The bar was always, but now more than Pers 
an enemy to this dazling, affected ſtyle. 
grave diſcourſes of thoſe judicious magiſtrates, — 
when they preſcribe the true rules of eloquence every 
year to the lawyers, point out at the ſame time per- 
fect models to them, are ſtrong barriers againſt a 
vicious taſte; and contribute 1 — 
perpetuat! in courts of juſtice, that happy 
tion of AY taſte, as well as juſt Fe a 
have fo long continued in them. 

Before I conclude this article, I muſt difak 1 
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want to be inſtructed ; I mean, to point out the 


> PEE PI 
= PRE ” 
— — — — — my -: 


ſtyle proper for Reports. This branch is of much 
more frequent uſe, and more extenſive in our days 
than the eloquence of the bar; for it takes in all 


who are concerned in the law, and is practiſed in 


all the ſuperior and inferior courts, in all compa- 


nies, in all public offices, and in all commiſſions. 


To ond in in this kind of declaration is as glo- 
rious as the pleading of cauſes, and as uſeful for 
the defence of juſtice and innocence. However, I 
can treat but very ſlightly of this matter here, and 
will only explain the principles of it, without ma- 


| King any deep enquiry. 


I am ſenfible that every company and every 
court, have their particular uſages and cuſtoms in 
reporting caſes. But all have the ſame foundation; 
and the ſtyle, on theſe occaſions, muſt be the 


fame every where. There is a ſort of eloquence 


fit for this kind of diſcourſe, which conſiſts, if 1 
am not miſtaken, in Ee with Peripicury and 
elegance. 

The end propoſed by a perſon who reports 


caſes, is, to inform the judges his collegues of 


the affair, upon which they are to give judgment 
Aich with him. He, is charged, in their 

mes ee of it. He becomes 
on that occaſion, the eye, as it were, of the com- 
pany. He communicates to them all the lights 
and informations poſſible. But to do this effectu- 
ally, the ſubject he undertakes to treat, muſt be 
ſo methodized; the ſeveral facts and proofs muſt 
be ſo ET, and the whole muſt be ſo per- 
"pare and clear, that all may eaſily comprehend 
All things muſt conſpire to this per- 


ſpicuity, the thoughts, the expreſſions, the turns, 
and even the unerance, Which mu ” diſtinet, 


eaſy and calm, 


4 ah 5-4 
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1 I obſerved, that to beauty muſt be joined per- 
ſpicuity, becauſe we mult often pleaſe in order 
to inſtruct, Judges are but men, and though 
they are attached to truth and juſtice, | abſtracted 
from all other conſiderations, it is yet proper to 
engage them ſtill more, by ſome alluring charm. 
Cauſes which are generally obſcure and full of 
difficulties, occaſion tediouſnefs and diſguſt, if the 
perſon who makes the report does not take care 
to render it agreeable by a certain elegance and 
_ delicacy of wit, which ſtrikes us without affecting 
to diſplay itſelf, and by a certain charm and 
grace, awakens and excites the attention of the 
audience. 
Addreſſes to the DAG, which in other chiles 
are the ſource of the ſtrongeſt force in eloquence, are 
here abſolutely prohibited. The perſon who makes 
the report, does not ſpeak as an advocate but as a 
judge. In this view, he maintains one of the cha 
racteriſtics of the law, which, while it is ſerene and 
calm itſelf, points out the rule and the duty; — 
as he himſelf is commanded to be without paſſio 
he is not en to attem pt to excite Wn” in 
e 
This manner of ſpoaking which is hot ſup: | 
ported either hy the beauty of thoughts and of ex- 
preſſions, by the boldneſs of figures, or by the prom 
of the paſſions, but which has only an eaſy, ſimple 
and natural air and turn in it, is the only one 
which is fuitable to thoſe who make reports, and 
is at the ſame time not fo eaſy to be attained as 
may be imagined. 
1 would willingly apply what T ully ays of Sed. 
rus's eloquence to that of one who makes re 
This orator tells us, that it did not ſuit the vivaci 
of pleading, but was very well adapted to the gra- 
vity of a ſenator, who was more conſiderable for 


his ſolidity and dignity, than for pomp and hen; 
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272 Of the Bloquence of the Bar... 
and whoſe conſummate prudence, joined to the 
higheſt ſincerity, forced the auditors to give their 
aſſent. For on this occaſion, the reputation of a 
Judge conſtitutes part of his eloquence, and the idea 
we entertain of his integrity adds great weight and 
authority to his diſcourſe. * In Scauri oratione, ſa- 
2 bominis & retti, gravitas ſumma & natura- 
quedam inerat auttoritas : non ut cauſam, ſed ut 
teſtimonium dicere putares, cum pro reo dicuret. 
Hoc dicendi genus ad patrocinia mediocriter aptum 
videbatur; ” ſenatoriam verd ſententiam, cujus 
erat ille princeps, vel maxime : fignificabat enim 
non prudentiam ſolim, ſed, quod maxime rem con- 
tinebat, fidem. 
It is therefore manifeſt, that thoſe who would 
ſucceed in Reports, muſt carefully ſtudy the firſt, 
5 ſimple kind of eloquence; muſt enter thorough- 
L the genius and taſte of it, and copy from 
beſt models; muſt uſe the ſecond ſpecies of 
eloquence, viz. the flowery and mediate kind, very 
ſparingly ; borrow — 2 a few touches and beau- 
ties from it, with a wiſe circumſpection, and that 
very rarely; but as to the third kind, (the ſub- 
of ſtyle) they muſt abſolutely never make uſe 
K. 
The practice of the univerſities, eſpecially ; in the 
Claſſes of rhetoric and. Philoſophy, 8 very 


uſeful to young FR m for 
making reports get plies one of Tully's 
.orations, 2 pils are obliged to give an account 
of it, to diſpl: nr to diſtinguiſh the 
various proofs, and make remarks upon ſuch paſ- 
es as are ſtrong or weak. In philoſophy like- 
wile, it is the cuſtom after reading ſome excellent 
_ treatiſes of that kind to them, ſuch as Deſcartes 
8 Ae to en them mein 
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reduce arguments which often are very long and. 


abſtracted, to ſome conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, to 
ſet the difficulties and objections in their full light, 
and to ſubjoin the ſolutions deduced from them. 
I have heard young lawyers own, that of all the 


univerſity exerciſes, this was the moſt n | 


and of ne uſe to them in r 15 


ARTICLE II. 


Eu. 55 5 mer Prepare themſelves for Plea ling. | 


IN C E ere and Cicero arrived at 
0 perfection in el ſuence, they are the moſt 
; proper to point out ath which youth muſt 


follow to attain it. I wilt therefore give a ſhort. 
relation of 'whiat we are told concerning their ten- 


der years, their education; the different exerciſes by 
which they prepared themſelves for pleading, and 
what formed their greateſt merit, and eftabliſhed 
their reputation. Thus, theſe, two great orators 
will ſerve at the ſame time, for models and guides 


to youth: 1 do not however pretend to ſay, they 


muſt or can imitate them in every thing; but 


ſhould they follow them only at a diſtance, A ec 


2 find a han improvement by it. 


VBengſbents. 


* „ Denies having loſt his father, at the age 
of ſeven years; and falling into the hands of felfith 


and covetous guardians, who were wholly bent up- 


on plundering his eſtate; was not educated with the 


care which ſo excellent a genius as his deſerved : ' 
hot to mem chat the delicacy of his conſtitution, 
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274. Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
his ill ſtate of health, and the exceſſive fondneſs of 
his mother, did not allow his maſters to urge him 
/ ² ·˙ [ond ple FRE | 

Demoſthenes hearing them one day ſpeak of a 
famous cauſe that was to be pleaded, and which 
made a great noiſe in the city, importuned them 
very much to carry him with them to the bar, in 
order to hear the pleadings. The orator whoſe 
name was Calliſtratus, was heard with great at- 
tention, and having been yerygſucceſsful, was con- 
ducted home, in a ceremonious manner, amidſt a 
croud of illuſtrious citizens, who expreſſed the high- 
_ eſt ſatisfaction. Demoſthenes was ſtrongly affected 
with the honours which were paid the orator, and 
ſtill more with the abſolute and deſpotic power. 
which eloquence has over the mind. .. Demoſthenes 
himſelf was ſenſible of its force, and unable to re- 
fiſt its charms 3 he from that day devoted himſelf 
entirely to it, and immediately laid aſide every other 
pleaſure and ſtudy. $6 


F 3 


Iſocrates's ſchool, * which formed ſo many 
great orators, was at that time the moſt fa- 
mous in Athens, But whether the ſordid avarice 
of Demoſthenes's tutors hindered him from im- 
proving under a maſter who made his pupils pay 
very dear y for their inſtruction, or whether the 
gentle and calm eloquence of Iſocrates was not 
then ſuitable to his taſte, he was placed under Iſzus, 
2 whoſe eloquence was forcible and vehement. 
He found, however, an opportunity to procure 
the precepts of rhetoric, as taught by Iſocrates. 
Plato indeed contributed moſt to the forming of 
-* Tſocrates . . . cujus & lu- 7 Ter ming, or froe hundred 
do, tanquam ex equo Troja- French livres. ns 
no, innumeri principes exie-  * Sermo promptus, & Iſæo 


runt. 2. de Orat. u. 94. torrentior. Fuven. * 
a , Demoſthenes, 
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Demoſthenes. * And we plainly diſcover the noble 
and ſublime ſtyle of the maſter, in the writings of 
his upil. 
His firſt eſſay of eloquence was againſt his tu- 


tors, whom he obliged to reſtore part of his for- 
tune. Encouraged by this happy ſucceſs, he ven- 


tured to ſpeak before the people; but acquitted 
himſelf very ill on that occaſion. Demoſthenes 
had a faint voice, ſtammered in his ſpeech, and 
had a very ſhort breath; and yet his periods were 
ſo long, that he was often obliged to pauſe, in 

order to take breath. He therefore was hiſſed dy 
the whole audience, . and thereupon went home 
quite dejected, and determined to abandon for ever 
a profeſſion to which he imagined himſelf unequal. 
But one of his hearers, who perceived an excellent 


genius amidft his faults, and an eloquence which 


came very near that of Pericles, encouraged him, 
by the ſtrong remonſtrances he made, and the fa- 
lutary advice he gave him. 


e therefore appeared a ſecond time before the 
people, but with no better ſucceſs than the firſt. 


As he was going home with down-caſt eyes, and 


full of confuſion, he was met by his friend Saty- 


rus, one of the beſt actors of the age; who being 
informed of the cauſe of his chagrin, told De- 
moſthenes, that the misfortune was not paſt a re- 


medy, nor ſo deſperate as he imagined. He de- 
fired Demoſthenes only to e ſome of Euripi- 
des or Sophocles's verſes before him; which he 


immediately did. Upon this Satyrus repeating 
them after him, he gave them quite another grace 


by the tone of voice, the geſture, and vivacity 


with which he 9 them; ſo that Dane 


n Illud "— per cx- maniſeſtò docet | 
ſos in Marathone ac. Salamine ejus Platonem ſuiſſe. Quintil. 
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obſerved they had a quite different effect. This 
made him ſenſible of What he wanted, and he ap- 


plied himſelf in order to acquire it. 


His endeavours to correct the natural impedi- a 
ment in his ſpeech, and to perfect himſelf in ut- 
terance, the advantage whereof his friend had 


made him ſo ſenſible, ſeemed almoſt incredible, 
and demonſtrate, that indefatigable induſtry con- 


quers every thing. b He ſtammered to ſuch a de- 
ree, that he could not even pronounce certain 
etters; and among others, that which began the 

name of the art he was ſtudying ; and his breath 

was ſo ſhort, that he could not utter a whole 

riod without ſtopping. However, Demoſthenes 

overcame all theſe obſtacles, by putting little 


pebbles into his mouth, and then repeating ſeveral 
verſes one after another, without taking 


and this even when he walked, and ebe very 


craggy and ſteep places: ſo that he at laſt could. 
eee all the letters without lieſitating, and 


peak the longeſt 


breath. But this was not all; 


d Orator imitetur inum, * 
line dubio ſumma vis dicendi 
conceditur, Athenienſem De- 
moſthenem, in quo tantum ſtu- 
dium fuiſſe tantuſque labor di- 
citur, ut primùm impedimenta 


naturæ diligentia induſtriaque 


ſuperaret : cimque ita balbus 


eſſet, ut ejus ipſius artis, cui 


ſtuderet, primam literam non 


poſſet dicere, perfecit medi- 
tando ut nemo Planids eo lo- 
cutus putaretur. 
ſpiritus ejus eſſet anguſtior, tan- 
tum continenda anima in di- 
cendo eſt aſſecutus, ut una con- 


Deinde cum 


tinuatione verborum (id quod, 
_— ejus geclarant) N ei 


? . : ws 
2 w 14a ftw 5 


without once taking 


ee vocis & * 
continerentur. Qui etiam (ut 


2 455 proditum eſt) con- 


in os calculis, ſumma 


| Tous! verſus multos uno ſpirĩtu 
pronuntiare conſueſcebat : ne- 


que id confiſtens in loco, ſed 


| inambulans atque adſcenſu in- 


grediens 8 1. de Orat. 


n. 260, 

4 E el quæ idem ille tan- 
tus amator ſecreti Demoſthenes, 
in littore, in quod ſe maximo 
cum ſono fluctus illideret, me- 
ditans conſueſcebat concionum 
fremitus non 2 Ie 3 | 
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to the ſea-ſhore, and ſpeak his orations when the 

ſea was moſt boiſterous, in order to prepare him- 

ſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the waves, for the 

uproar of the people, and the tumultuous cries of 

aſſemblies. He had a large glaſs, which was his 
: maſter for action; and before this he uſed to de- 
'3 Cclaim, before he ſpoke i in publick. He was well 
3 paid for his trouble, ſince by this method he car- 
ried the art of declamation to the higheſt perfection 
it can attain to. 

His application to ſtudy in other reſpects, was 
equal to the pains he took to conquer his natural 
defects. He had a cloſet made under ground, 
that he might be remote from noiſe and diſtur- 
bance 3 and this was ſtanding in Plutarch's time. 
There he ſhut himſelf up for months together, 
and had half his head ſhaved, on purpoſe that he 

: might be kept from going abroad. It was there 
\ | he compoſed, by the light of a ſmall lamp, thoſe 
excellent harangues which ſmelt, as his enemies 
gave out, of the oil; to infinuate, they were too 
much laboured. Tis very plain, replied he, yours 
did not coſt you ſo much trouble, He was a 
very early riſer, and 4 uſed to be under great con- 
cern when any artificer got to work before him. 
We may judge of his endeavours to perfect him- 
ſelf in every kind of learning, by the pains he 
took in copying Thucydides's hiſtory no leſs than 
eight times, with his own hand, in order to make 
his ſtyle more familiar to > him, 
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N Cicero was born with a very fine genius, and 
had likewiſe the beſt education e, in which he 


Cui non ſunt auditæ De- ante lucana victus eſſet induſtria. 
moſthenis vigiliæ? qui dolere 4. 7%. gueſt. n. 44. | 
ſe aiebat, fi quando opificum 2. De Orat. n. 2. 
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278 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
was more happy than Demoſthenes. His father 
took particular care of it, and ſpared nothing to 
cultivate his talents. It appears that the famous 


Craſſus, whom he ſo often mentions in his works, 
was pleaſed to direct the plan of his ſtudies, and 


aſſigned him ſuch preceptors as would conſpire 


with him in his deſign of forming Cicero f. The 


poet Archias inſpired him, being then very young, 
with the firſt elements of taſte for polite litera- 


ture; which Cicero himſelf tells us, in the elo- 
quent oration he made in defence of his maſter. 


No child ever diſcovered more ardour for ſtu- 
dy than Cicero. Children were at that time 


taught by none but Greeks ; and he performed 


ſuch things in their language, as deſerve to be 
taken notice of. Plotius was the firſt who altered 
that cuſtom, and taught in Latin. He was a 


Gaul e, and had a very famous ſchool, - People 
ſent their children to it from all parts, and thoſe 


of the beſt taſte approved his method very much. 
Cicero was inflamed with a deſire of hearing ſuch 


a maſter; but thoſe who had the chief manage- 
ment of his education and ſtudies, did not think 


proper to gratify him, becauſe that method of 


teaching, which was not practiſed or heard of till 


that time, appeared to the magiſtrates a dangerous 


innovation; and the cenſors, of whom Craſſus 
was one, made a decree to prohibit it, without 


Quoad longiſſimè poteſt cere cœpiſſe Lucium Plotium 


mens mea reſpicere ſpatium quemdam : ad quem cùm fieret | 


præteriti temporis, & pueritiz concurſus, quod ſtudioſiſſimus 


memoriam recordari ultimam, quiſque apud eum exerceretur, 


inde uſque repetens, hunc video dolebam mihi idem non licere. 


mihi principem & ad ſuſpici- Continebar autem doctiſſimo- 

endam & ad ingrediendam rati- rum hominum auctoritatè, qui 
onem horum ſtudiorum extitiſſe. exiſtimabant græcis exercitatio- 
Orat. pro Arch. u. 1. nibus ali meliùs ingenia poſſe. 


s Equidem memoria teneo, Epiſt. Cicer. apud Suet. de claris 
pueris nobis primum latin do- Rhetoribus, © © 
26 SS 8 giving 
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giving any other reaſon, but that the cuſtom was 


contrary to the practice eſtabliſhed by their an- 
ceſtors h. Craſſus, or rather Cicero in his name, 
endeavours to juſtify this decree in the beſt man- 


ner he could, which had given offence to the peo- 


ple of the | beſt underſtanding ; and he hints, that 
the new plan itſelf was not ſo much condemned, 


as the method the maſters took in teaching it. 


And indeed, i this plan prevailed at laſt, and 
ple were ſenſible of the benefit and advantages 
which accrued from it, as Suetonius informs us, 


who has preſerved Cicero's epiſtle, wherein he 
ſpeaks of Plotius, together with the cenſors order, 


and the decree of the ſenate. 5 
k In the mean time, Cicero made a great pro- 


greſs under his maſters. And indeed, he had 


ſuch a genius as Plato wiſhed for; a ſtrong thirſt 
for learning, a mind fit for ſciences, and that took 
in all things. Poetry was one of his firſt paſſions, 
and *tis related that he ſucceeded tolerably well in 
it. From his infant years, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in ſo remarkable a manner among thoſe of 
his own age, that the parents of his ſchool-fellows 
hearing of his extraordinary genius, came on pur- 
poſe to the ſchool to be eye-witneſſes of it; and 
were charmed with what they ſaw and heard. 
His merit muſt have been accompanied with great 


modeſty, ſince his companions were the firſt who 


proclaimed it, and paid him ſuch honours, as raiſed 
the jealouſy of ſome of their parents. # 
At ſixteen, which was the time youth were al- 


lowed to wear the 7ogs virilis, or manly gown, 


> z. deOrat. n. 93, 9 eam preſidii cauſa & glorig 
i Paulatim & ipſa utilis ho- appeti verunt. Sueton. 1bid, 


neſtaque apparuit: multigue * Plut. invite Cicer. 
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_ Cicero's ſtudies became more ſerious. I It was a 


cuſtom then at Rome for the father or next rela- 
tion of a youth come to the age we are now 


ſpeaking of, and deſigned for the bar, to preſent 
him to one of the moſt celebrated orators, and 
put him under his protection. After this, the 
young man devoted himſelf to his patron in a 


articular manner; went to hear him plead, con- 
ſulted him about his ſtudies, and did nothing with- 
out his advice. Being thus accuſtomed betimes to 
breathe, as it were, the air of the bar, which is 
the beſt ſchool for a young lawyer; and as he was 
the diſciple of the greateſt maſters, and formed 
on the — finiſhed models, he was ſoon able to 
imitate them. 

m Cicero e tells us, this was is . 
and that he was a diligent hearer of the ableſt 


orators in Rome. He devoted ſeveral hours every 


day to reading and compoſition; and tis very 
probable, that what he makes Craſſus a ſay, in his 
books de Oratore, he himſelf had practiſed in his 


youth; that is, to tranſlate the fineſt pieces of the 


Greek orators into Latin, in order to imbibe their 
Wes and genius. 
He did not confine himſelf barely to the ſtudy 


Ergo apud majores noſtros 


juvenis ille, qui foro & elo- 


quentiæ parabatur, imbutus 
jam domeſtica diſciplina, re- 


fertus honeſtis ſtudiis, deduce- 
batur à patre, vel à propinquis, 


ad eum oratorem qui princi- 


pem locum in civitate tenebat. 


Hunc ſectari, hunc proſequi, 
hujus omnibus dictionibus inte- 


reſſe. . Atque hercule ſub 
_ ejuſ} wind præceptionibus j juvenis 


ille de quo loquimur, oratorum 


tor jddiciorum, e & aſ- 


ſuefactus alienis experimentis. 


ſolus ſtatim & unus cui- 


cumque cauſz par erat. Dial. de 


Orat. u. 34 


2 Reliquos Frequenter audi- 
ens acerrimo ſtudio tenebar, 
ms & ſcribens, & le- 
gens, & coramentans, oratoris 
tantum exercitationibus conten- 
tus non eram. Brut. n. 305. 

» 1. de Orat. n. 15 £ 
2 rut. n. 80 . 


en n auditor, ſecta- + 
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of eloquence 3 for that of the law appeared to him 


one of the moſt neceſſary, and he devoted him- 


ſelf to it with uncommon application. He like- 


wiſe got a thorough knowledge of philoſophy in 
all its branches p; and he proves in ſeveral pla- 
ces, that it contributed infinitely more than rhetoric 
towards making him an orator. 4 He had the 
beſt philoſophers of the age for his maſters. 

Cicero did not begin to plead till he was about 
ſix and twenty. The diſorders of the common- 
wealth had hindered him from attempting it 


ſooner. His firſt eſſays were ſo many maſter- 


pieces, and they immediately gained him a repu- 
tation almoſt equal to that of the oldeſt lawyers. 
His defence of Sextus Roſcius, and eſpecially the 
part relating to the puniſhment of parricides, had ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs, and gained him great applauſe z 


and fo much the more, in regard none had cou- 


rage to undertake the cauſe, on account of the 
exorbitant credit of Chryſogonus, freed-man to 
Sylla the dictator, whoſe power in the common- 
wealth was at that time unlimited. _ 

\ The ſenſible pleaſure his riſing reputation gave 
him, was allayed by the ill ſtate of his health. 
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P Ego fateor, me oratorem, 
ſi modo ſim, aut etiam quicum- | 


que ſim, non ex rhetorum offi- 
. cinis, ſed ex Academiz ſpatiis 
extitiſſe. Orat. u. 12. 

4 Brut. n. 305 & 309. 
Prima cauſa publica pro 
Sexto Roſcio dicta, tantum 
commendationis habuit, ut non 
ulla eſſet, quæ non noſtro dig- 
na patrocinio videretur, Brut. 
n. 312. , | 
Quantis illa clamoribus ado- 
leſcentuli diximus de ſupplicio 
parrididarum? Orat. u. 107. 
2 4. 3 0 | 


T Erat eo tempore in nobis 
ſumma gracilitas & . infirmitas 
corporis; procerum & tenue 


collum : qui habitus & quæ 


figura non procul abeſſe putatur 


à vitæ periculo, ft accedit la- 
bor, & laterum magna conten- 


tio. Eoque magis hoc eos, 
quibus eram carus, commove- 


bat, quòd omnia fine remiſſi- 
one, fine varietate, vi ſum- 
ma vocis, & totius corporis 


contentione dicebam. Itaque 
cùm me & amici & medici 
hortarentur, ut cauſas agere de- 
85 1 niterem 
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282 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
His conſtitution was very tender; the drudger 
of the bar, together with his quick and — 
manner of writing and ſpeaking, made people 
fear he would ſink under their weight; and all 
his friends and the phyſicians enjoined him ſilence 
and retirement. It was a kind of death to him to 
renounce wholly the pleaſing hopes of glory which 
the bar ſeemed to offer him. He thought it would 
be enough to ſoften a little the vehemence of his 
ſtyle and pronunciation, and that a voyage might 
reſtore his health. And accordingly, he ſet out 
for Aſia. Some indeed imagined, a political reaſon 
made his abſence neceſſary, in order that he might 
avoid the conſequence of Chryſogonus's reſentment. 
He took Athens in his way, and continued 
there above ſix months. *Tis eaſy to judge how {| 
one who had ſo much love for ſtudy, employee 
that time in a city which was ſtill looked upon. | 
as the ſeat of the moſt delicate literature, and the 
foundeſt philoſophy. u From Athens he went to 
Aſia, where he conſulted all the able profeſſors 
of eloquence he could meet with. And not con- 
tented with all the treaſures he had amaſſed there, 
he proceeded to Rhodes, purpoſely to hear the ce- 
jebrated Molo. Though he had already acquired 
great reputation among the lawyers of Rome, he 
yet was not in the leaſt aſhamed of again taking 
leſſons under him, and of becoming his diſciple 
a ſecond time. » But he had no reaſon to gp” 


culum mihi adeundem, quam 
2 ſperata dicendi gloria diſce- 
dendum putavi. Sed cum cen- 
ſerem remiſſione & moderatione 
vocis, & commutato genere di- 
cendi, me & periculum vitare 
poſſe & temperatiùs dicere; ea 
cauſa mihi in Aſiam proſi- 


ciſcendi fuit. Brut. n. 313, 
314. | KO 
© Brut. n. 315. 


« Brut. n. 315 & 316. 

* Is Molo! dedit operam, fi 
modo id conſequi potuit, ut 
nimis redundantes nos & ſu- 
perfluentes juvenili quadam di- 
cendi impunitate & licentia re- 

primeret, 


Ken MA AAN 
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of it; for this great maſter, taking him again 
under his tuition, corrected the remaining imper- 


fections of his ſtyle z and compleatly retrenched 
that extravagant redundancy which like a river 


that overflowed its banks, have neither meaſure or 


boundaries. | 
x Cicero returned to Rome after two years ab- 


ſence, not only more accompliſhed, but almoſt a 
new man. He had acquired a ſweeter voice; 3 his 
le was become more correct and leſs verboſe ; 
and even his body was grown ftronger. y He 


found two orators at Rome who had gained great 
reputation, and whom he much deſired to equal; 


theſe were Cotta and Hortenſius, but eſpecially the 
latter, who was pretty near of the ſame age with 
himſelf, and whoſe manner of writing bore a nearer 


_ reſemblance to his own. Tis not an idle curioſity 
in young men deſigned for the bar, to fee thoſe 
two great orators contending for prizes, like two 


wreſtlers, and diſputing for victory with one an- 
other during ſeveral years, through a noble emu- 


lation. P11 here relate a part of what Cicero tells 
us on that ſubject. | 


z Hortenitus wanted none of thoſe qualifications, 
either 


primeret, & quaſi extra ripas 


difluentes coerceret. Brut. 
#. 316. 


M. Tullius, cam jam cla- 


rum meruiſſet i inter Pg qui 


tum erant nomen . . Appol- 


lonio Moloni, quem Romæ 
uoque audierat, Rhodi fe rur- 
ſus nom ac velut re- 


A dedit. Quint. 1 12. 


Ita recepi me biennio poſt, 


non modò exercitatior, ſed 


prope mutatus. Nam & con- 


| tentio nimia vocis reciderat, & 


quaſi deferbuerat oratio, lateri- 
buſque vires & corporis medio- 
r habitus acceſſerat. Brat. 
46. 
"5 Duo tum erections ora- 
tores, qui me imitandi cupidi- 


tate n Cotta & Hor- 


tenſiuuns Cum Hortenſio 
mihi magis arbitrabar rem 
eſſe ; quod & dicendi ardore 
eram propior, & ætate conjunc- 
tior. Brut. u. 317. 

# Nihil iſti, neque à natura, 
neque a doctrina defuit . . .. . 
Erat hs, 14 pan & ſtudio 


flagranti, 
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284 Of the Eloguence of the Bar. 
either natural or acquired, which form the great 
orator. He had a lively genius, an inconceivable 
thirſt after ſtudy, a pretty large extent of know- 
ledge, a prodigious memory, and ſo perfect a 
manner of utterance, that the moſt celebrated 
actors of his time went on purpoſe to hear him, 
to form themſelves by his example for geſture and 
declamation, Thus he made a ſhining figure at 
the bar, and acquired great reputation. 
But there being nothing farther to rouze his 
ambition after he was raiſed to the conſulſnip; and | 
wiſhing for a more happy way of life, as he ima- 
gined, or at leaſt a more eaſy one, with the great | 
poſſeſſions he had acquired; he began to grow 
"careleſs, and abated very much of the warmth he 
| had always entertained for ſtudy from his child- 
hood. There was ſome difference in his manner 
of pleading the firſt, ſecond, and third years after 
his conſulſhip ; but this was ſcarce perceivable ; 
and none but the learned could obſerve it: as 
happens to pictures, the brightneſs of whoſe co: 
lours decays inſenſibly. This declenſion encreaſed | 


very 


flagranti, & doctrina eximia unus ex populo, ſed exiſtimator 
& memoria ſingulari. 3. de doctus & intelligens poſſet cog- 
Orat. u. 229, 230. noſcere. Longius autem pro- 
Poſt conſulatum . . . cedens, & in cæteris eloquentiæ 
ſummum illud ſuum ſtudium partibus, tum maximè in cele- 
remiſit, quo a puero fuerat in- ritate & continuatione verborum 
us: atque in omnium re- adhæreſcens: ſui diſſimilior 
rum abundantia voluit beatiùs, videbatur fieri quotidie. Brut. 
jut iple putapat, renlifivs certè , 32e. 
vivere. Primus, & ſecundus Nos autem non deſiſteba- 
annus, & tertius tantum quaſi mus, cùm omni genere exerci- 
de picture veteris colore de- tationis, tum maxime ſtilo, no- 
traxerat, quantum non qui vis ſtrum illud quod erat augere: 


with his years; and when his fire and vivacity | 
Cicero however redoubling his efforts, made a 


FP 
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very great progreſs, endeavouring to come up 


with his rival, and even outſtrip him, if poſſible, 
in that noble career of glory, where pleaders are 


allowed to diſpute the palm with their beſt friends. 


A new ſpecies of eloquence, beautiful as well as 
energetic, which he introduced in the bar, drew 
peoples eyes upon him, and made him the object 
of public admiration. He himſelf gives an ex- 


cellent picture of this, but in a curious and deli- 
cate manner; and by obſerving what was wanting 


in others, and ſhewing by that means ' what was 
admired in himſelf. PII tranſcribe the whole paſ- 


fage, becauſe youth will there find all the parts 
which form the great orator,  .. - | 


« © No perſon at that time, ſays Cicero, made 
<« polite literature his particular ſtudy, without 


„ which there is no perfect eloquence. No one 


K 


& 


ſtudied philoſophy. thoroughly, which alone 


&« teaches us at one and the ſame time, to live 


+2510 8 306 nur I nr un 
quantumcunque erat . . . Nam teneret, ex qua, ſi quando opus 
cùm propter aſſiduitatem in eſſet, ab. interis locupletiſſimos 


cauſis & induſtriam, tum prop- teſtes excitaret; nemo, qui | 
gare orationis genus, animos verſario, laxaret judicum -ani- 


hominum ad me dicendi novi- mos, atque à ſeveritate pau- 
converteram. z. 521. liſper ad hilaritatem riſumque 


"4 
* 
7 
* 
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Nihil de me dicam di- 


cam de ceteris, quorum nemo 


erat qui videretur exquiſitiùs 
quam vulgus hominum ſtudu- 
iſſe literis, quibus ſons perfectæ 


eloquentiæ continetur: nemo, 
qui philoſophiam complexus 
eſſet, matrem omnium bene 
factorum beneque dictorum: 
nemo, qui jus civile didiciſſet, 
rem ad privatas cauſas, & ad 


oratoris prudentiam, maximè 


neceſſariam: nemo, qui me- 
moriam rerum Romanarum 


traduceret: nemo, qui dilatare 


poſſet, atque à propria ac de- 
Foininis 2 
temporis ad communem quæſti- 
onem univerſi generis orationem 
traduceret: nemo, qui delectandi 
gratia digredi parumper a cau- 


finita diſputatione 


ſa: nemo qui ad iracundiam 


magnopere judicem, nemo, qui 
ad  fletum poſſet adducere: 
nemo, qui animum ejus, (quod 
'unum. eſt oratoris maxime pro- 
prium) quocumque res poſtu- 


laret impelleret. Brut. u. 322. 
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<« well and ſpeak well. No one learnt the civil 
« law, which is abſolutely neceſſary for an ora- 
4 tor, to enable him to plead well in private 
<< eauſes, and form a true judgment of public al. 

„ fairs. There was no perſon well ſkilled in the 

«« Roman hiſtory, or able to make a proper uſe 
<« of it in pleading. No one could raife a chear- 
«< fulneſs in the judges, and unruffle them, as it 
<< were, by ſeaſonable railleries, after having vi- 
«© gorouſly puſhed his adverſary, by the ſtrength 
« and folidity of his arguments: no one had the 
« art of transferring or converting the circum- 
cc ſtance of a private affair into a common or ge- 
„ neral one: no perſon could ſometimes depart 
< from his ſubject by prudent digreſſions, thereby 
<< to give à beauty to his own ſpeech : in fine, 
<< no perſon could incline the judges ſometimes to 
<« anger, ſometimes to compaſſion ; and inſpire 
<« them with whatever ſenſations he pleaſed, where- 
< in, however, the Principal merit of an orator 
4 Conſiſts. “ 

à Ciceros great ſucceſs rouſed Hortenfius Jockin 
his lethargy, eſpecially when he ſaw him pro- 
moted to the conſulate ; fearing, no doubt, that 
now he was equal to him in dignity, he would 
ſurpaſs him in merit. They afterwards pleaded 
together for twelve years, lived in great unity, 
and had an eſteem for one another, each exalting 
the other very much above himſelf. But the pub- 
lie gave the e to Two without Nein, 
tion. 5 
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55 Traque, chm jam pend e- ai poſt meum conſulatum 
vanuiſſet Hortenſſus, & ego annos in maximis cauſis, cam 
conſul factus eſſem, revocare ſe ego mihi illum, ſibi me ille ante- 
ad induftriam ccepit : ne, cum ferret, conjunctiſſimè verſati ſu- 
pares honore eſſemus, aliqua mus, Brut, u. 313 | 
re ſuperior viderer, | | Sic duo- SITY SIA 
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Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 287 


e The latter orator tells us the reaſon why Hor- 
tenſius was more agreeable to the public in his 


youth, than in his advanced years. He gave into 


a florid kind of eloquence, enriched with happy 
expreſſions; a great beauty and delicacy of 
thought, which was often more dazling than juſt ; 
an uncommon correctneſs, juſtneſs, and elegance. 


His diſcourſes thus laboured with infinite care and 


art, enlivened by a muſical voice, an agreeable 
action, and a perfect utterance, were exceeding 
pleaſing in a young man, and at firſt engroſſed the 
ſuffrages of all. But afterwards this kind of gay 


_ eloquence became unſeaſonable, becauſe the weight 
of the public employments he had paſſed through, 


and the maturity of his years, required ſomething 


more grave and ſerious. He was always the ſame 


orator, had always the ſame ſtyle, but not the 
fame ſucceſs; Beſides, as his ardor for ſtudy 
was very much abated, and that he did not take 


ſo much pains as formerly, the thoughts which 
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Si quzrimus cur adoleſcens 
magis floruerit dicendo, quam 
ſenior, Hortenſius: cauſas re- 


periemus veriſſimas duas. Pri- 


mum, quod genus erat oratio- 
nis Aſiaticum, adoleſcentiæ 
magis conceſſum, quam ſenec- 


tutti. . . Itaque Hortenſius 


hoc genere florens, clamores 
faciebat adoleſcens. . . . Erat 


in verborum ſplendore elegans, 


compoſitione aptus, facultate 
copioſus . . . Vox canora & 
ſuavis : motus & geſtus etiam 
plus artis habebat quam erat 


oratori ſatis. Habebat illud 


ſtudium crebrarum venuſtarum- 


que ſententiarum: in quibus 


erant quædam magis venuſtæ 
dulceſque ſententiæ, quàm aut 


neceſlariz, aut interdum utiles. 


% vi 
N 


Et erat oratio cum incitata & 
vibrans, tum etiam accurata & 


polita . . . . Etfi genus illud 


dicendi auctoritatis habebat pa- 


rum, tamen aptum eſſe ztati - 


videhatur. Etcerte, quod ingenii 


quadam forma lucebat. 
ſummam hominum admiratio- 


nem excitabat. Sed cùm jam 
honores, & illa ſenior aucto- 


ritas gravius quiddam requi- 


reret; remanebat idem, nec 


decebat idem. Quodque exer- 
citationem ſtudiumque dimi- 
ſerat, quod in eo fuerat acerri- 


mum, concinnitas illa crebri- 
taſque ſententiarum priſtina 


manebat, ſed ea veſtitu illo 


orationis, quo conſueverat, or- 


nata non erat. Brut. 3 25, 326, 


327, & 303. 
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288 o be Eloquence of the Bur. 
till chen had brightned his pieces, no longer boaſt- 


ing their former dreſs, but appearing with a neg- 


ligent air, loſt moſt of their ſplendour, and by 
that means made the orator fink ſat much i in vine: 
reputation. 


. REFLECTIONS 


The bare inen 1 have and of the cönduck 
of the greateſt orators of antiquity, will ſufficiently 
point — to youth deſigned for the bar, the path 
they are to follow, if they 3 ro arrive at the 
W period bf glory: 

I. The firſt and principal thing box muſt do, 
is to forma grand idea of their they For 


it does not now lead to the chief employ- 
ments in the ſtate; as formerly at Athens and 


at Rome; yet what eſteem does it not gain thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh — in its either i in e 
or in giving advice? f Can a ny thing . 

private man more, than to ſee his x Foul: nd: 
| 1 perſons of che en rank: me even NG: 


it Quid ef ang} (qui Wield & reip. muneribus 
perfuncium ſenem, poſſe jure dicere idem, apud Ennium 


Adieat ille Pythius Apollo, ſe eum eſſe, UNDE fibi, f non PO- 
PULFET REGES, at omnes ſur cives CONSILIUM EX-. 


 PETANT, 


SUARUM RERUM INCF RTI: QUOSEGO MEA OPE Ex 
INCERTIS CERTOS, COMPOTESQUE: CONSILI : 
DIMIFTO, UT NE RES TEMERE TRACTENT TUR. 
BI DAS. 
Eſt enim fine dubio Jia juriſconfalti torius oraculum civitatis, 
r. de Orat. u. 166, 200. 
- Ulla-ne tanta ingentium opum ac magnz potentiz voluptas, 
ſpectare homines veteres & ſenes & totius urbis gratia 


ſubnixos, in ſumma omnium rerum abundantia confitentes id 


quod optimum it ſe non habere. Dialig. de Orat. . 6. 
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| Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 289 5 
Princes, who in all their doubts and neceſſities re- 


fort to him as to an oracle, to pay homage to his 


2 and extraordinary abilities, and to acknow- 
edge a ſuperiority of learning and prudence which 
riches and grandeur cannot beſtow, Is there any 


finer ſight than to ſee a numerous auditory atten- 
tive, immoveable, and, as it were, hanging on 
the lips of a pleader, who manages ſo arttully his 


words, ſeemingly common to all, that he charms 


and raviſhes the minds of his hearers,: and makes 
himſelf abſolute maſter over them? But beſides 
this glory, which would be trifling enough, were 
there no other motive; what ſolid joy is it for a 


virtuous man to think he has received a talent 
from God which makes him the ſanctuary of the 
unfortunate, the protector of juſtice; and enables 
him to defend the lives, fortunes, and honours of 


his fellow-ſubjeQts ? 

2, A natural ns ee of this firſt) reflection 
is, that thoſe deſigned for the bar ſtronks prepare 
themſelves for a profeſlon of ſuch great impor- 
tance, and , imitate, at leaſt at a diſtance, the vi- 
gour and indefatigable warmth of Demoſthenes 


and Cicero. 8 I am convinced, that genius is the 


firſt and moſt neceſſary quality for a pleader; and 


am likewiſe well apprized, that ſtudy is of great 


ſervice. Tis like a ſecond nature, and if it does 
not communicate a genius to him who had none 
before, it however rectifies, ban improves, 
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£ Càm ad Ns THOSE TS en 
dicendo tria ſint, acumen, ra- 


tio, diligentia: non poſſum e- 
quidem non ingenio primas 


concedere : ſed tamen ipſum 
ingenium dibgentia etiam ex 
tarditate incitat. Hæc 


| proc pus colenda eſt nobis: 


ſemper adhibenda: hæc ni- 
Vor, II. 


hit oft . non aſſequatur. 


_ Reliqua ſunt in cura, arten 


tione animi, cogitatione, vigh 


i lantia, aſſiduitate, labore: 


lectar uno verbo, 


ſepe jam uſi ſumus, algen 


qua una virtute omnes virtutes 
reliquæ continentur. 2. . 
1. 147, 148, 1509. 
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290 07 the — of the Bat. 


and ſets it off. And Cicero had great reaſon to 
inſiſt very much upon this article, and to aſſert, 
that every thing in eloquence depends on the care, 
the pains, the appli ication and vigilance of an 
orator, C 
3. The knowledge of the law, and its different 
cuſtoms, form properly the ſcience of the lawyer; | 
and to pretend to plead without thoſe advantages 
is to attempt the raiſing of a great building, with- : 
out laying a foundation. = 
4. The talent of ſpeaking conſtitutes an ora- 1 
tor 3 it is, as it were, the inſtrument which en- 
ables him to make uſe of all the reſt. But in 
my opinion, it is not enough cultivated. © Whe- 
ther it be the effect of idleneſs, or a confidence in 
ourſelves, we generally think genius alone will en- : 
able us to excel in it. But Cicero is of another 
opinion. His endeavours to attain perfection in 5 
this particular, would ſeem incredible, did not he 
himſelf atteſt it in ſeveral places. He muſt be 
the model to youth in this and every thing elſe. 
Fo imbibe rhetoric from the very fountain, to 
conſult able maſters, to read carefully - the antients 
and moderns, to be conſtantly empl ps in com- 
and tranſlating, and to make 12 language 
a particular ſtudy theſe were the exerciſes 
which Cicero thought neceſſary to form m_ ge 
Orator. 
_ But of all the denten of an orator, 
action and utterance are the moſt neglected ; and | 
yet nothing contributes more towards giving ſuc- | 
ceſs” to ſpeeches. h That external eloquence, as | 
Cicero calls it, which is adapted to the capacities 
of a I the auditors, in regard it ſpeaks to the ſenſes | 
2 * EIK actio quaſi corporis runt: & diſerti, deformitate a= | 
gurdam eloquentia. Nam E multi infantes putati 
infantes, actionis dignitate, Orat. 4. 55, 56. 
deen ſæpe fructum tule- 3 
Hai. 1 | 3 only, 
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tt.or eſſe in numero nullo poteſt: dicendo eſſet primum 


only, has ſomething ſo enchanting and dazling, 
that it often ſupplies the place of every other me- 
3 rit, and ſets a lawyer of no great, parts above 
3 thoſe of the greateſt abilities. i Every one has 
'3 heard the celebrated anſwer of Demoſthenes, con- 
cerning the qualification which he thought moſt 
neceſſary for an orator, the want whereof could 
leaſt be concealed, and which at the fame time 
was beſt adapted to conceal the reſt. This induced 
him to make incredible efforts to ſucceed in it. 
Cicero imitated him in that, as in every 
elſe 3 and he was in ſome meaſure obliged to it, 
from the deſire he had to equal Hortenſius, who 
excelled in that particular. The example of both 
muſt be a powerful incitement to young lawyers. 
6. A great many of theſe, in my opinion, want a 
certain quinteſſence of polite literature and erudi- 
tion, which embelliſh however, and entich the 
underſtanding vaſtly, and diffuſe a delicacy and 
a beauty over the diſcourſe, which cannot be ef- 


fected without it. The reading of antient authors, 


the Greeks eſpecially, is very much neglected. 
| How Cloſely did Citero ſtudy them! Orators, 


poets, hiſtorians, philoſophers, he was acquainted 


with them all, and made them all of ſervice to 
him; and the latter more than the reſt. Young 


lawyers ought not to attempt pleading too ſoon, 


but ſhould employ their time, at their firſt ſetting 


out, in acquiring a valuable and neceſſary fund of 


| knowledge, which cannot be attained afterwards, 
I own the practice of the bar is the beſt maſter, 


and moſt capable of making them great lawyers: _ 


i ARio-in dicendo una domi- mas dediſſe Demoſthenes dici- 
natur. Sine hac ſummus ora- tur, cum. rogaretur quid 1 


Wu 


— 
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mediocris, hac inſtructus, ſfum- cundas, huic tertias. 3. de Orat. 


mos ſæpe ſuperare. Huic pri; 2. 213. 
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Of the Ekgquence of the Bur. 

& fhqoyld not conſiſt, at firſt, in frequent 
Sg. There we Ricken affiduouſly to great 
opators, we ſtudy their genius, we e their 
deportment, we are attentive to the opinions eh 
tbe learned give of them; and thus we endeavour 
te «oa equally by a perfectians and their 


7. If it hayld be aſlgel, what is the prope per age 
| toe going x9 the bar, and. pleading at it? I an- 
{wer, that tis a thing which cannot be brought to 
any fixed rule; and Quintilian's advice 25 this 
| dent. „ k A medium; ſays he, 
| ſerved ;, ſo that a youth ſhould not 
« expoſe bimſelf in publick, before he i +I Fagan 
gf doing it with advantage; nor 
ef his of ts whilſt 'tis crude. ae dee u. 
<« geſted, if I may 19 the expreſſion: for by 
„ that means he will deſpiſe | pains and ſtudy; 


« impudence takes deep root in , <1 3 and, what 
<< 15. A greater misfortune, confidence 19 9— . 
muſt 


prevail over nen and ſtrength. 

not, on the other hand, wait till he grows * 

for then he will grow more timid, every day 

& and the longer he delays, the more fearful he 

« will be to venture to ſpeak in publick : ſo 

« that, whilſt he is bogs dra whether it is 

« zern begin. he finds it is too late.” 

8. It were very much to be wiſhed, that the 
cuſtom, obſervead ferme l the Romans, 


3 huc acerbum proferatur. 


* Modus * videtur qui 
— tenendus, ut neque præ- 


diſtringatur immatura 


Frogs, & quicquid 4h illud ad- 


Nam 


inde & deeper wy 


* 


ubique 


e & 22 wy 
Pernicioſiſſimum 


Ne vires fducia. Nec rur- 


ſus differendum eſt tyrocinium 
in ſenectutem. Nam quotidie 
metus creſcit, majuſque fit 


Of the Eloquence of the Baf) 293 
. ſhould take place among us; and chat the houſes 
of old lawyers ſhould be, as it were, the ſchool of 
the youth deſigned fer the bar. What can be 
more worthy a great orator, than to conclude the 
gborious courſe of his pleading, by ſo honourable 
a function? | We ſhall fee, fays wm. agree a 
whole company of ſtudious young people frequent. 
ing his houſe, and conſulting him upon the pro- 
per methods of ſpeaking. He forms them,; as 
like an old experienced pilot, points out to them 
the courſe they ate to ſteer, and the rocks they 
muſt ſhun; when he ſees them ready to ſer ſail. 


ARTICLE the THIRD. 
O the Lawyer's morals. 


TI Did not think proper to conclude this little trea- 

tiſe on the eloquence of the bar, without ſaying 
ſomething of the lawyer's morals, and the chief 
qualifications requiſite to his profeſſion, Youth 
will find this ſubject treated in all the extent it 
deſerves, in the twelfth book of Quintilian's inſti- 
tutions, which is the moſt laboured and moſt uſe- 
ful part of his work. | Ty 


I. Probity. 


Cicero and Quintilian lay it down as an indiſ. 
putable principle in ſeveral parts of their works, 


I Frequentabunt ejus domum littora, & portus, & quæ tem- 
optimi juvenes more veterum, 12 igna, quod ſecundis 
& veram dicendi viam velut flatibus, quid adverſis ratis 

ex oraculo petent. Hos ille poſcat, docebit. Qxintil. I. 12. 

formabit quaſi eloquentiæ pa- c. 11. | 

rens, &, ut vetus gubernator, 
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294 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 5 
| oquence muſt not be ſeparated from pro- 
bity; that the talent of —— well — 
requires that of living well; and to be an 
orator, a man muſt be virtuous, agreeable to Ca- 
toꝰs definition : Orator vir bonus dicendi peritus. 
m Without this, ſays Quintilian, eloquence, which 


is the moſt beautiful gift that nature can beſtow 


upon man, and by which ſhe has diſtinguiſhed 
him in a particular manner from other living crea- 
tures, would prove a fatal preſent to him; and be 
ſo far from doing him any ſervice, that ſhe would 


rather treat him as a ſtep- mother, and like an 
enemy rather than a mother, by indulging him a 


talent for no other end, but to oppoſe innocence, 
and fight againſt truth, like the putting a ſword 
into the hands of a madman. It would be better, 
adds he, that a man ſhould be deſtitute of ſpeech, 
and even of reaſon, than to employ them to ſuch 


icious ends. | 


The lighteſt attention will diſcover how neceſ- 


fary honeſty is to a pleader. His whole deſign is 


to perſuade; u and the ſureſt way of effecting it, 


is to prepoſſeſs the judge in his favour, ſo as that 
he may look upon him as a man of veracity and 


m Si vis illa dicendi maliti- cjem convertere. Quintil. l. 12. 
am inſtruxerit, nihil fit pub- c. 1. N 
licis privatiſque rebus pernicio- * Plurimum ad omnia mo- 
ſius eloquentia . . . Rerum menti eſt in hoc poſitum, fi vir 
ipſa natura, in eo quod præci - bonus creditur. Sic enim con- 


puè indulſiſſe homini videtur, 
22 nos à ceteris animalibus 


ſeparaſſe, non parens ſed no- 
es faerit, fl cultatem di- 


di ſociam ſcelerum, adver- 
innocentiæ, hoſtem veri- 


tatis invenit. Mutos enim 
omni ratione 
Latius fuiſſet, quàm Providen- 
tie munera in mutuam perni- 


tinget, ut non ſtudium advocati 

videatur afferre, ſed pens teſtis 

fidem. Quint. I. 4. c. 1. 
Sic proderit plurimum cau- 


ſis, quibus ex ſua bonitate fa- 


ciet fidem. Nam qui, dum dicit, 


malus videtur, utique male dicit. : 


E | 


Videtur talis advocatus malæ 


cauſæ argumentum. J. 12. c. & 
candour, 
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candour, full of honour and ſincerity” Who 
may be entirely truſted ; is a mortal enemy to a 


lye, and incapable of tricks and cunning. In his 
not only with the 


pleadings, he ſhould ap 
vigour of a lawyer, but likewiſe with the autho- 
rity of a witneſs. The reputation he has acquired 
of being an honeſt man, will give great weight 
to his arguments: whereas when an orator is diſ- 


unhappy omen to the cauſe. 


eſteemed, or even ſuſpected by the judges, tis an 


| II. Difintereſtedneſs. 


o The queſtion treated by Quintilian in the laſt 
book of his rhetoric, whether lawyers ought to 
| plead without fees or gratuity, does not ſquare 

with the manners or cuſtoms of our days; but 
the principles he there Jays down, ſuit all ages 
and times 4 e 3 

p He begins with declaring, that it would be 
infinitely more noble and becoming ſo honourable 
a profeſſion, not to ſell their ſervice, nor debaſe 


the merit of ſo great a benefit, ſince moſt things 


may ſeem contemptible, when a price is ſet upon 
q He afterwards owns, that if a lawyer has not 


© Quint. I. 12. c. 7. 


v» Quis ignorat quia id longs 
fit honeſtiſſimum ac liberalibus 
diſciplinis & illo quem exigi- 
mus animo digniſſimum, non 
vendere operam, nec elevare 


tanti . beneficii auQtoritatem ? 
cum pleraque hoc ipſo poſſint 


videri vilia, quod pretium ha- 
bent 


4 At ſi res familiaris amplius 


aliquid ad uſus neceſſarios exi- 


get, ſecundum omnes ſapien- 


tiam referri . . . . Neque 
enim video quz juſtior acqui- 
rendi ratio, quam ex honeſt 
ſimo labore, & ab iis de quibus 
0 _ meruerint, e ſi 
nihil invicem præſtent, indigni 
fuerint deſenſione. Quod 22 
dem non juſtum modo, ſed ne- 
ceſſarium etiam eſt, cam hæc 
ipſa opera, tempuſque omne 


alienis negotiis datum, faculta- 


tem aliter acquirendi recidant. 
Us = eſtate 
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_ eſtate enough of his own, he then is allowed by 
the laws of all wiſe legiſlators, to accept ſome 


gratuity from the party he pleads for; ſince no 


_ acquiſition. can be more juſt than that which pro- 


ceeds from ſuch honeſt labour, and is given by 
thoſe for whom we have performed ſuch impor- 
tant ſervices ; and who would certainly be very 
unworthy, if they failed to acknowledge them. 
Beſides, as the time which a lawyer beſtows upon 


other peoples affairs, prevents him from thinking 
of his own; tis not only juſt, but neceſſary he 
ſhould not loſe by his profeſſion. 


But Quintilian would have the lawyer even 
in this caſe, keep within very narrow bounds ; 


and be very watchful in obſerving the perſon from 
whom he receives any gratuity, together with the 


ity, and the time he intends to receive. By 
which he ſeems to inſinuate, that the poor ſhould 
be ſerved gratis, and that he ſhould take but mo- 
derately even from the rich: in fine, that the 
lawyer ſhould forbear receiving any gratuity, after 
he has acquired a reaſonable fortune. 1 
_ 1 He muſt never look upon what his clients 


offer him, as though it were a payment or a 
| falary, but as a mark of friendſhip and acknow- 


ledgment z well knowing he does infinitely more 
for them than they do for him; and he muſt 


make this uſe of it, becauſe. a good office of that 
kind ought neither to be foid nor loſt. . 


r Sed tum quoque tenendus Nihil ergo acquirere volet 


eſt modus: ac plurimum reſert orator ultra quam ſatis erit ; 
& à quo accipiat, & quantum, nec pauper quidem tanquam 
& quouſque ... . Nes quiſ- mercedem accipiet, ſed mutua 
you qui ſuſficientia ſibi (mo- benevolentia utetur, cam ſciat 


ca autem hæc ſunt) poſſidebit, ſe tanto plus præſtitiſſe: quia 


tet, nec perire. * 


— 
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As to the cuſtom of making agreements with 
clients, and taxing them in proportion to the dan« 
ger they are in; tis, 1 — an abomi· 
nable kind of traffick, for a pirate than for 
an orator, and which even thoſe who have but 4 
ſlender love for virtue, will avoid. 
Far therefore from the bar, and fo glorious a 
profeſſion, ſays he in another place, be thoſe mean 
and mercenary fouls who make a' trade of elo- 
| quence, and think of nothing but fordid gain. 
The precepts, ſays he, which I give concerning 
this art, don't ſuit any perſon who would be ca- 
po of computing the profit or advantage of his 
abours and ſtudy. ET . 

If a heathen has ſuch noble ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions, how much more glorious and diſintereſted 
| ſhould the views of a lawyer be upon the prin- 

ciples of Chriftianity ? And indeed we ſee this 
ſpirit prevail among our lawyers. They are fo 
— in this point, as to deprive themſelves of 
all ſuits for payment of their fees; which is car- 
ried ſo far, that they would difown any member 
of their profeſſion, who ſhould commence any ſuit, 
or retain his client's papers, in order to oblige him 
to make ſome acknowledgment for the affiſtance 
he had given him, or | 


III. Delicacy in the choice of Cauſes. 


As ſoon as we ſuppoſe the orator a worthy 


t Paciſcendi quidem ille pi- 
raticus mos, & imponentium 


periculis pretia procul abomi- 
nanda negotiatio, etiam medio- 
criter improbis aberit. 
Neque enim nobis operis 
amor eſt: nec, quia ſit honeſta 
atque pulcherrima rerum elo- 


aceingimut 


uentia, itur ipſa, ſed ad 
wn ot & BEA lucrum 
Ne velim 
2 lectorem dari mihi quid 
udia referant computaturum. 

Quint. J. 1. c. 20. 
Non convenit ei quem ora- 
torem eſſe volumus, i yuſta 
| tueri 


Woods og <4 
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of a lawyer, he muſt 
he muſt raiſe a kind of domeſtick tribunal in his 
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man, tis plain he can never undertake a cauſe he 


knows to be unjuſt. - Juſtice and truth only have 
a right to the aſſiſtance of his voice. Guilt has 
no title to it, how ſplendid or reputable ſoever it 
may appear. His eloquence is a ſanctuary for 


virtue only, and a fafe haven for all, except pi- 


rates. 
- » Before therefore a 2 man diſcharges the function 
rm that of a judge; 


cloſet, and there carefully, and without prejudice, 
weigh and examine the arguments of his clients, 
and pronounce a ſevere Judgment againſt them, in 
caſe it be nece 

* If even, in the courſe of the affair, be hap- 
pens, by a ſtricter enquiry. into the title, to diſ- 
cover that the cauſe he undertook, as thinking it 


honeſt, is unjuſt 3; he then muſt give his client no- 


tice of it, and not abuſe him any longer with vain 


hopes; and adviſe him not to proſecute a ſuit | 


which would prove very fatal to him, even though 


he ſhould gain it. If he ſubmits to his advice, 
he will do him great ſervice ; if he deſpiſes it, 
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lawyer. 


defendet omnes orator: idem- 
_ portum illum eloquentiæ 

ſalutarem, non etiam pi- 
ratis patefaciet, duceturque in 
advocationem maxime cauſa, 


| Quint. * e. 7 


Sic cauſam crutatus, 


propoſitis ante oculos omnibus 
quæ profint noceant-ve, perſo- 


nam deinde mduat 1 
7 2 ſc &.. cauſam. 
Sid. c. | 


he is unworthy of any farther Anne from his 


1 
1 


tueri ſcientem W | 


* Neque vero pudor obſtet 
quominus ſuſceptam, cùm me- 


lior videretur, litem, cognita 


inter diſceptandum iniquitate, 
SRI cim prids litigatori 


dixerit verum. Nam & in hoc 


maximum, ſi æqui judices ſu- 


mus, benefictum eſt, ut non 
fallamus vana ſpe litigantem. 


Neque eſt dignus opera patro- 
ni, 2 non utitur aſi Bid. 


e 
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IV. Prudence 
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IV. Prudence and, moderation in pleading, 


Theſe virtues are chiefly neceſſary on the ſcore 
of raillery, There are certain gented and be- 


coming rules on this ſubject, which every orator, 
and even every gentleman, ſhould. obſerve invio- 


lably. *Tis not neceſſary to remark, that it 
y would be inhuman to. inſult people in diſgrace, 
when their very condition entitles them to com- 
paſſion, and who beſides may be unfortynate, 


without being criminal. * In general, our raillery 
ſhould be inoffenſive ; and we mult take care not 


to fall into the ſame error with thoſe, who would 


loſe a friend rather than a jeſt. - 
a There is nothing but moderation in uſing 
jeſts, and prudence in applying them, that diſtin- 
an orator, in this reſpect, from a buffoon. 
This employs the latter at all times, and without 
any occaſion: whereas the orator does it ſeldom, 
and always for ſome reaſon eſſential to his cauſe, 
and . never barely to raiſe b laughter; which is 
a very trifling Kind of pleaſure, and the product 
of a mean genius. 
c Reparters Eve occaſion ſometimes for delicate 


| | raillery; 
5 Adverſùs miſeros inhuma- non ut Sk videamur, fed 


nus eſt jocus ut proficiamus aliquid ; illi ta- 


wed en nunquam veli- 
mus, longẽ que abſit propoſitum 
illud, potius amicum LI 
dictum perdidi. Quint. J. 
c. 
N ratio, & ipſius 
dicacitatis moderatio, & tem- 
ntia, & raritas dictorum, 
Ailin t oratorem a ſcurra: 
& 500 nos cum cauſa dicimus, 


tum diem, & ſine cauſa. 2. at 


Orat. n. 247. 


d Riſum quæſivit: qui eſt, 
mea ſententia, vel tenuiſſimus 
ingenu fructus. Bid. 

© Dicacitas poſita in hac ve- 
luti jaculatione verborum, & 
2 breyiter urbanitate. 2, 
[-6-£ 

Ante uud 8 dictum hæ- 


rere 


| * 7 am of opinion, that it ought fo be read ſo, as f ludere, a is 
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raillery ; and ſo much the more ſprightly, as it is 


more conciſe 3 and flies immediately like a 
dart, piercing almoſt before it. was perceived. 


Shts bf wit, which are neither ſtudied nor 


very reaſon, appea 


„ are much more graceful 
from our cloſets, and which often, for that 
r cold and puerile. Beſides, 


the adverſary has no reaſon to complain, becauſe 


he brought the raillery 


upon himſelf, and can im- 
it to nothing but his own imprudence. 4 }/by 
do you bark ? faid Philip one day to Catulus, 
alluding to his name, and the grea 
— waar oþ Betauſe I fee a thief, anfwered Ca- 


great noiſe he made 


50 Repartees of this kind require a great preſener 
and celerity of mind, if we may uſe the expreſ- 


fion ; for 


they leave no room for reflection; and 


the blow muſt be given the inſtant we are attacked 


But they require ſtill more prudence and modera- 
tion. Pee ith 


uch muſt a man be maſter of his 


temper, to repel even in the very heat of action 


and debate, a jeſt which ſtarts up on a ſudden, 


ere debet, quam cogitari poſſe 


videatur. 2 de Orat. u. . 
Ommia probabiliora fun, 
que laceſſiti dicimus, quath 


que priores. Nam & Ingenii 


celeritas major eſt quæ appa- 
ret in reſpondendo, & huma- 
nitatis eſt reſponſio. Videre- 


mur enim quieturi „ niſi 
eſſemus laceffiti. 2. 4e Orat. 
X. 230. 


refitz, net ex tempore 
ficta, ſed domo allata, ple- 
rumque funt frigida. Orat. 
2. 89. | 


2 # Catulus, dicenti Philippo : 


4e Oral. n. 221, 


and might do us honour; but would at the ſame 
time offend perſons for whom ve are obliged to 


QUID LATRAS ?- FUREM, 
inquit, VIDEO. 2. de Orar. 


#. 220. 


Opus eſt imprimis ingenio 


veloci ac mobili, animo præ- 
fenti & acri. Non enim cogi- 
tandum, ſed dicendum ſtatim 


eſt, & prope ſub conatu ad- 


* manus erigenda. Quint. 
1 | 

Hominibus facetis & dica- 
cibus difficillimum eſt habete 


hominum rationem & tempo- 
rum, & ea quæ occurrant, cùm 


ſalſiſimè dici poſſint, tenere. 2. 


cg. A K O . ee ger © S. F. 9 
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| © gs and rx jigs: oh Le 
z to flight, and not elves upon Wir 
and 2 ac uire a habit of ff 
ing nd Kt with caution, in conver 
and common life. 
If a law = e Agel why hgh e 
fenſiue rail with how much more reaſon 
ought he to abſtain from yt 8 This 
is an inhuman kind of — — unworthy. of a2 
gentleman, and which muſt neceſſarily diſguſt a 
prudent auditor. Yet ſome clients, often more 
follicitous to revenge than defend themſelves, force 
this kind of eloquence from the orator z and are 
not pleaſed with him, if he does not dip his 
pen in the bittereſt gall. But who is. ——— 


a bind gra) the den ant 


—_—_ of his client; become violent and paſ- 
ſionate at his nod, and make himſelf the unwor- 
thy miniſter of another's paſſion, from a ſordid 
. 


V. ** emulation remote from mean and how. 
Jealouſy. 


No place, in my, opinion, is more proper. 
excite and cheriſh a lively and 
than the bar. The. A. [ONE Ant © Tk reps 

in whom the moſt valuable qualities are un 
as beaury and ſtrength of genius, delicacy. of wit, 

„„ 

E Turpis q . & inhu- Laltineat, petulans, 
mana, & nulli . rius arbitrium? g 1 als 
no grata; à litigatoribus qui- viro bono in rabulam latrato- 
dem frequenter exigitur, qui remque convertitur, compoſi- 

ultionem malunt deſen - tus, non ad animum judicis, {ed 
ſionem. Hoc quis ho- ad ſtomachum me. 2, 


vn deri mode 2 4. 1a; 9. 
ſolidity 
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_ 


folidity of judgment, a refined taſte, a vaſt ex- 


tent of knowledge, and long experience. There 
we ſee combats ht every da between fimous 


| CE in the preſence” of learned and judi- 


| > and, amidft an extraordinary 
cncbüfſße of ſpectators, drawn thither by the im- 
feen of the affairs, and the r tion of the 


kers. There eloquence exhibits herſelf in every 


ſpe in wo 77 hit ſerious; in another, 
rightly and gay; ſometimes, unprepared and 
— negligent; at others, in her fineſt 4. ard ar- 
rayed with all her ornaments 3 diffuſive or con- 
rated, ſoft or ſtrong, ſublime -and majeſtic, or 
more fimple and familiar, as the cauſe varies. 
Not a ſingle word is there loft ; no denz no de- 
fect eſcape the attentive and intelligent auditors : 

and whilit the judges on one Hand, with the ſcale 


in their hands, in the preſence: and in the name 
of Supreme Juſtice, determine the fate of private 


perſons : the public, on the other, in a tribunal 


no leſs i ible to favour, determine concerning 


the merit and reputation of lawyers, and give a 
ud gment, whence there is no appeal. 


Nothing, in my opinion, can raiſe the glory of 


the bar more, than to ſee ſuch a ſpirit of equity 
and moderation prevail in the body of lawyers, 
as gives every one his due, and baniſhes all jea- 
oP and envy, and that amidit all thoſe exerciſes 


which are 7 0 2 pable of fomenting ſelf- love; and 
when the LIN lawyers, almoſt upon the point 


of going out of the circle, where they were ſo | 


often crowded, joytully ſee a new ſwarm of young 
orators entring it, in order to ſucceed 3 — 
their labours, and ſupport the honour of a 

feſſion that is ſtill dear to them, and for w ich 


they cannot forbear intereſting. themſelves z- and 


when the latter, ſo far from ſuffering themſelves 
22 "ama their growing 9 pay 
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4 great ' deference to their ſeniors, and reſpect them 
as their fathers and maſters: in a word, when the 
ſame emulation 1 among the young law-' 
yers, which was ſeen formerly between Hortenſius 
and Cicero, of which the late has left us a fine 
deſcription. b I was very far, ſays he, ſpeaking 
of Hortenſius, from looking upon him as an ene- 
my, or a dangerous rival. I loved and eſteemed/ 
him as the ſpectator and companion of my glory. 
was ſenſible how advantageous it was for me 
to have ſuch an adverſary, and the honour which 
accrued to me for having ſometimes an opportu- 
nity to diſpute the victory with him. Neither of 
us ever oppoſed the other's intereſt. It was a 
pleaſure to us to aſſiſt one another, by communi- 


cating our lights, giving advice mutually, and ſup- 
porung each other by reciprocal 'efteem ; 


which 
ſuch an effect, that each Placed his friend 


above himſelf,” © 


The bar therefore may be an excellent ſchool 
for young lawyers, not only with regard to elo- 
quence but to virtue, if they are capable of improv- 
ng by the good examples it gives them, They 

are young and unexperienced, and ' conſequently 
ought to determine little, but to hear and conſult 
very much. How great ſoever their underſtand- 


ings or abilities may be, they i ought to be very 
modeſt, This virtue, which the ornament of 


Dolebam e u. ut 


plerique putabant, adverſarium 


aut obtrectatorem laudum mea- 
rum, ſed ſocium potius & con- 
fortem glorioſi laboris amiſe- 
ram Quo enim animo 


ejus mortem ferre debui, cum 
quo certare erat glorioſius, 


quam omnino adverſarium non 
habere ? cum præſertim non 
modo * ſit, aut illius 


6 


*. 2. 


3 me curſus impeditus, aut ab 


illo meus, ſed contrà ſemper 
alter ab altero adjutus & com- 


municando, & monendo, & fa- 
vendo. 


Brut. n. 2,3. 
Sic duodecim meum 
conſulatum annos in maximis 


caufis, cùm ego mihi illum, 
* — me ille anteferret, conjunc- 


Bid. 


heir 


any Furs, 


. 1 HAG4ASRONNTY 
merit, will ſex it off the more. But above all, 
they maſt ſhun that mean kind of jealouſy which 


is. tortured at another's glory and reputation; 


of honour, N 
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AINT Auſtin, in his iin work, 3 
tbe Chriſtian Doctrine, which we cannot re- 


3883 too much to the . 
diſtin ſhes ry thingy, Jn e Chriſtian orator ; 


what peaks, and his nee gy ſpeaking it; 


the be thing: A and the method of diſ- 


which he calls e dicere, olo- 
| oo Acre. f will Wh the Ans and 
clue with the former. 51% 


BIRST Ps. obo 


® Sie Auſtin, purſe c C's plan of the 


Ginitas,. tantum abeſi ab obtree- Brus. =. 156. 
rare pleroſque, ui es nay modh 


3 wan 7} 


wheres} ould form he bun of fc and 
They muſt, 1 ſay, ſhun jealouſy, as being 
ſhameful vice, the moſt unworthy a man 
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duties of an orator, tells us they conſiſt in in- 
ſtructing, pleaſing, and touching or affecting. 
Dixit quidam eloquens, & verum dixit, ita dicere 
debere eloquentem, ut doceat, ut delectet, ut N fleftat 1. I. 
He repeats the ſame thing in other terms, ſaying 
the Chriſtian orator muſt ſpeak in ſuch a manner 
as to be heard intelligenter, libenter, obedienter ; 
viz, that we ſhould comprehend what he ſays, 
hear it with pleaſure, and conſent to what he 
would perſuade us. * For preaching has three 
ends: That the truth ſhould be known to us, 
ſhould be heard with pleaſure, and affect us. U: 

veritas gue: ut veritas placeat, ut veritas mo= 
_ weat. myſelf will the ſame plan, and 
go — the three duties of a Chriſtian orator. 


N Dur vy 0 1 A | PreAcHER, 
7 W and for that end to ſpeak clearly. 


Since the preacher Wolke in order to inſtruckt, 
and has equal obligations to all, to the ignorant 
and the poor, as much and rhaps more than 
to the learned and the rich; fs che chief care muſt 
be to make himſelf clearly underſtood : every 
thing muſt contribute to this end: the diſpoſition, 
the thoughts, the expreſſion, and the utterance. 

"Tis a vicious taſte in ſome orators, u to ima- 
gine they have a great deal of underſtanding, when 
much is required to comprehend them. They 

dont conſider, =_ every diſcourſe which wants 


IN. 30. | | | procem, lib. 8. 

= N. 61. Otioſum (or, hiess * 

u Tunc FA ingenioſi ſci- monem dixerim, quem auditor 
licet, fi ad intelligendos nos ſuo ingenio non 8 von 
opus fit ingenio. With in J. 8. c. 2 


Vor, II. X 


306 Of the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 
an interpreter, is a very bad one. » The ſupreme 
perfection or a preachers ſtyle ſhould be to pleaſe 
the unlearned as well as the learned, by exhibiting 
an abundance of graces for the latter, and being 
very perſpicuous for the former. But in caſe thoſe 
advantages cannot be united, p St. Auſtin would 
have us facrifice the firſt to the ſecond, and neg- 
lect ornaments, and even purity of diction, if it 
will contribute to make us more intelligible ; be- 
cauſe it is for that end we ſpeak. This ber of 
neglect, which requires ſome genius and art, as 
q he obſerves after Cicero, and which proceeds 
from our being more attentive to things than to 
words, muſt not, however, be carried ſo far as 
to make the diſcourſe low and groveling, but only 
clearer and more intelligible. 
St. Auſtin wrote at firſt againſt the Manichees, 
in a flowery and ſublime ſtyle ; whence his wri- 
tings were unintelligible to thoſe who had but a 
maderate ſhare. of Ton hs at leaſt not without 
t difficulty. Upon this he was told, that if 
he elired to have his works more generally uſe- 
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8 15 & ſermo  dodtis pro-. 4 Indicat non ingratam neg- 
babilis, & planus! imperitis erit. Iigentiam, de re hominis ma- 
Bid. gis, quam de verbis, laborantis 
Cajus evidentiz diligens ap-. . Quzdam etiam negligen- 
petitus aliquando negligit verba tia eſt: diligens. Orat. u. 77 
cultiora, nec curatquid bene ſo-, 8, us. . Eg 
net, Ted quid indicet atque intimet Me benevolentiflims monu- 2 
quod oſtendere intendit. Undeait erunt: ut communem loquendi 
guidam, cùm de tali genere conſuetudinem non deſererem, 
locutionis ageret, eſſe in ea ſi errores illos tam pernicioſos 
quandam diligentem negligen- ab animis etiam imperitorum 
| . ' Hzc tamen fic detrahit expellere cogitarem. Hunc e- 
ornatum, ut ſordes non con- nim ſermonem uſitatum & ſim- 
trahat. S. For hgh de do. _— plicem etiam docti intelligunt, 
4 pr tae illum autem indocti non intel- 
| as ef repreboiflane nos ligunt. De Ger. "contra * 
matici, quam non intelli- J. 1. c. 1. | 
gant Populi. "2d. ix. PANag8. 65 nn orrogat Oo 
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ful, he muſt write in the plain and common ſtyle, 
which has this advantage over the other, that it is 
equally intelligible to the learned and the un- 
learned. The holy father received this advice with 
his uſual humility, and made proper uſe of it in 
the books he afterwards wrote againſt the here- 
tics, and in his ſermons. His example ought to be 
the ſtandard of all thoſe who are to inſtruct others. 
As obſcurity is the fault which the preacher 
muſt chiefly avoid, and that his auditors are not al- 
lowed to interrupt him, when they meet with any 
thing obſcure ; f St. Auſtin adviſes him to read 
in the eyes and countenances of his auditors, whe- 
ther they underſtand him or not; and to repeat 
the ſame thing by giving it different turns, till he 
perceives he is underſtood ; an advantage which 
thoſe cannot have, who by a laviſh dependence 
on their memories learn their ſermons by heart, 
and repeat them as ſo many leſſons. | 
That which generally occaſions obſcu 10 in diſ- 
courſe, 1s our endeavouring to explain ourſelves al- 
ways with brevity and conciſeneſs. One had better 
ſay too much, than too little. A ſtyle that is every 
where ſprightly and conciſe, ſuch as that of Saluſt, 
or of Tertullian for inſtance, may ſuit works which 
are not intended to be ſpoken, and give the reader 
time and liberty to read them again; but it is 
not proper for a ſermon, the rapidity of which 
3 PF might 


Ubi omnes tacent ut audi- 
atur unus, & in eum intenta 
ora convertunt, ibi ut requirat 


quiſque quod non intellexerit, 


nec moris eſt, nec decoris: ac 
per hoc debet maxime tacenti 
ubvenire cura dicentis. Solet 
autem motu ſuo fignificare u- 
trum intellexerit cognoſcendi 

avida multitudo : quod donec 
fignificet, verfandum gf quod 


agitur multimoda varictate di- 


cendi: quod in poteſtate non 


habent, qui præparata & ad 
verbum memoriter retenta pro- 


nuntiant. 5. Aug. de doct᷑. chriſt. 


4. 4. . 25 

Cavenda, quæ nimium cor- 

ripientes omnia ſequitur, ob- 

ſcuritas; ſatiuſque eſt aliquid 

(orationi) ſupereſſe, quam de- 

eſſe .., Vitanda Wa Saluſti- 
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408 Of the Elquence of the Pulpit. 
might eſcape the moſt attentive auditor. ' It muff 


not even be ſuppoſed, that he is always fo, and 


conſequently the diſcourſe ought to be fo clear, as 
to awaken even the moſt unattentive, in like * | 
ner as the fun ſtrikes our eyes, without our think- 


ing of it, and almoſt in ſpight of us. The fu- 


preme effect of this quality does not confiſt 4 85 
making ourſelves underſtood, but in ſpeak! 


ſuch a manner that we cannot be miſunderſto 


The neceſſity of perſpicui ity in Catechifts. 


The neceſſity of the principle 1 have now laid 
down, appears in its greateſt evidence, with re- 
gard to the firſt inſtructions given wo young, aq" * 


ple, which I look upon as * primary Ri 
preaching, more difficult than is g ima- 


gined, and oſtentimes more uſeful than the bright- 


eſt and moſt laboured diſeourſes. *Tis allowed 
that a catechiſt who teaches children the firſt ele- | 
ments of religion, 1 be too clear and inte- 


hgible. No 


in deve hel amigch] 


eſſion ſhould fall 


ought en be adapted 7e their Mengc or rather 
to their weakneſs. We muſt fay but few things to 


them, expreſs. them clearly; and 


them of- 


ten; we muſt not ſpeak — or with rapidity, 


but pronounce W 


—— in ipſo v vintutis 


locum obtinet) 3 & ab- 


Allit, audientem tranſvolat, 


nec dum repetatur exipeat, 


Nuintil. J. 4. C. 2. 

a Idipſum in conſilio eſt ha» 
bendum, non ſemper tam eſſe 
acrem (auditors). intentionem 
* i dee apa ſe 70 


3 give | 


eee gence 
in 

— lumen; ſed multis eum 
frequenter cogitatidnibus avoca- 
ni, niſt tam dlara Faerint qua 
dicemus,, ut in animum ejus 
omtio, ut ſol in oguios, ies 
non intendatur, incurrat. Quare, 
non ut intel ligere poſſit, ſed. ne 
omnino 5 25 non intelligere 
eurandum. "EY 

them 
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them ſhort and clear definitions, and always in the 
ſame words; make the ſeveral truths apparent to 
them by known examples, and familiar compari- 

ſons; we muſt ſpeak little to them, and make 
chem ſpeak a great deal, which is one of the moſt 
eſſential duties of a catechiſt, and the leaſt prac- 
tiſed; — —_— _ maſt call —— —— the 
ä in uin jan, * that a c id's mind 
happy a wette 2 narrow neck, in which no 
water will enter, if abundantly into it; 
whereas it fills inſenſibly, if the liquid be tranſ- 
fuſed gently, or even by The catechiſt 
muſt proceed gradually from theſe plain ſteps to 
ſomething ſtronger and more elevated, according 
to the proficiency he obſerves in the children $ 
but he muſt always take care to adapt himſelf to 
their capacity, their weakneſs ; and to deſcend 
to them, becauſe they are not in a condition to raiſe 
themſelves to him. 

This taſk, which is one of the moſt important 
in the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, is not, generally ſpeak- 
ing, eſteemed or reſpected enough. People ſel- 
dom prepare themſelves for it with the care it de- 
ſerves; and as the difficulty and importance of 1 It 
are. little known, we too often neglect the means 
which might facilitate its ſucceſs. — rakes 
this charge upon himſelf, ought to peruſe, with 
great attention, 2 Auſtinꝰs admirable treatiſe upon 
che method of inſtructing catechumens, in which 
that great man, after e excellent rules upon 


Magiſtri hoc oft chm autem influentibus, vel etiam 
adhuc rudia tractabit ingenia, inſtillatis, complentur: fic ani- 
non ſtatim onerare infirmitatetn mi puerorum quantum acci 
diſceatium, fed temperure vires videndum eſt. am 
on & ad intellectum audien- majora intellectu velut parum 
tis deſcendere, Nam ut vaſ- aptos ad ercipiendum ani- 
cula oris anguſti ſuperfuſam hu- mos {abi 
moris coptany reſpuant, ſenſim J. 1. c. 3. 
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310 Of the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 
this point, vouchſafes to propoſe a plan of the 
beſt method (in his opinion) for inſtructing them 


in the principles of religion. 


I think it would be of great advantage to for 
a general ſcheme or plan of the different cate- 
chiſms made in pariſhes, in order that they might 


ſerve as a foundation to all the inſtructions, and 


regulate both the matter and diſpoſition ; ſo that 
all the catechiſms might contain the fame inſtruc- 


tions, but treated in a more or leſs extenſive man- 


ner, as the children ſhould be more or leſs im- 
proved. Theſe catechiſms may be divided into 


three claſſes, the firſt for beginners, the ſecond for 


thoſe who have already received ſome inſtruction, 
and the third for ſuch as are more advanced, and 


are prepared for receiving the firſt communion, 


or have lately received it. I ſuppoſe children to 
continue in each claſs about two years; in which 
time, the plan I have now mentioned, be it what 


it will, is to be explained to them (for it is highly 


reaſonable to leave it to the choice and prudence 

of the perſon who is at the head of the catechiſts) 

always ſubjoining the catechiſm of the dioceſs. 
The matters are at firſt treated briefly, and in 
general terms, | becauſe they are calculated for chil- 
dren. M. Fleury's catechrſm 1s excellent for be- 
ginners, and may be looked upon as the execu- 


tion of the plan which St. Auguſtin. gives us in his 


treatiſe. The ſame matters are repeated in the ſe- 
cond and third claſſes ; but in a new method, which 


is always an improvement of that which preceded, 

'by adding to it new lights, and more efficacious 
truths. Would not religion be thus taught tho- 
roughly? I have ſeen ſome children even among 
the poor, make fſurprizingly clear reſponſes up- 


on very difficult ſubjects, which could be owing to 


nothing but the maſter's order and method of teach- 


ing, and which ſhews that young people are 
= 8 Fcapable 
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ble of every thing when they are well inſtructed. 
own, that nothing is more ted1ous or diſtaſte- 
ful to a man of genius, who often has a great deal 
of vivacity, than thus to teach the firſt principles of 
religion to children, who very often want either 
capacity or attention. But muſt not others have 
had the ſame patience with us, when they taught 
us the alphabet, orthography, and the joining of 

words; and when we ourſelves learnt the catechiſm ? 
x Is it agreeable to a father, ſays St. Auſtin, to ſtam- 
mer out half words with his ſon, in order to teach 
him to ſpeak ? Yet this gives him great. plea- 
fure. Does not a mother take more delight in 
putting aliment into her infant's mouth ſuit- 
able to its weak and tender condition, than to take 
the nouriſhment proper for herſelf ? We muſt 
perpetually call to mind the tenderneſs of a hen 
who covers her young ones with her dragging 
feathers ; and hearing their feeble cries, calls them 
with a trembling vote, in order to thelter them 
from the bird of prey, who unrelentingly ſnatches 
away ſuch as do not fly for ſafety to their mother's 
wings. y The love and charity of Chriſt, who 
vouchſafed to apply this compariſon to himſelf, 
has been infinitely more extenſive, and it was in 
imitation of him, that St. Paul * made himſelf weak 
with the weak, in order to gain the weak ;, and had, 
for all the faithful, the gentleneſs and tenderneſs of 


a nurſe and a mother. 


Ca 


* Num delectat, niſi amor 
invitet, decurtata & mutilata 
verba immurmurare? Et tamen 
optant homines habere infantes 

quibus id exhibeant: & ſua- 
vius eſt matri minuta manſa 
inſpuere parvulo filio, quam 
ipſam mandere ac devorare 
randiora. Non ergo recedat 


* 
- 


pectote etiam cogitatio gal- 
4 ns 3 5 | X 4. « 


linz illius, quz languidulis pen- 
nis teneros fcetus operit, & ſuſur- 
rantes pullos confracta voce ad- 
vocat: cujus blandas alas refſu- 
gientes ſuperbi, prada fiunt 
alitibus. De catechiſ. rudib. 
e. i r, | 
_ Y Matth. xxiii. 37, 
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312 Of the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 
b This, fays St. Auſtin, is what we muſt | 


"ſent to ourſelves, when we are tired or diſguſted ; 


when we have no inclination to deſcend to the pue- 
rility and weakneſs of children; and to repeat 
inceflantly to them the moſt trite things, and 
run them over 3 It often hap- 
continues the ſame father, that we take a 
. pleaſure, in ſnewing friends newly ar- 


rived at the city we live in, whatever is beautiful, 
uncommon or curious; and the ſweetneſs of friend- 


ſhip diffuſes a ſecret charm over things which would 

otherwile appear exceeding tireſome ; and gives 

Ss as to ourſelves, all the graces of novelty. 
Dh Gay cn not charity p — — the ſame effects 

friendſhip does, — * the thi 

33 tends 5 makin him 

Hare ee who ought to be WOE 

| knowledge and of all our ſtudies ? 


che manner of framing catechiſms, which is not 
foreign to the end I propoſe to myſelf in this ar- 
222 a. rene 
| oquence the pi Pit. It is now time to pro- 
cœed to the ſecond duty of preachers, _ 


II. Dur v OF 4 PREACHER, 


bez 0 Pleaſe, and for that end, to ſpeat in a florid 
and polite manner, 


St. Auſtin recommends to the preacher, 2 * 
LS + morals con Ibid. cap . 10; 
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forma Dei effet, A exi- Bid, c. 12. 


* fermam accipieni. 
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deavour firſt, and above all things; to be clear 
and perſpic but he does not pretend he muſt 
confine himſelf to that only. He would not have 
truth diveſted of the ornaments of ſpeech, which 
it alone has a right to employ. 4 He would have 
human eloquence ſubſervient to the word of God; 
but not n 1 of hu- 
man eloquence. It o ppens, we cannot 
reach the heart but through the underſtanding, and 
that in order to affect the one, we mult pleaſe the 
other. It is an extraordinary quality, in his opi- 
nion, to love and to ſearch in the words only 
the things themſelves, and not the words; but he 
owns at the ſame time, that this quality is very 
uncommen 3 that in caſe truth is repreſented with- 
out ornaments, it will affect very few. f That 
peech, like food, muſt be palatable in order to 
e 
[ns in ſome meaſure. 2 or 

It was for the ſame 'reaſon that the fathers of 
the Church, would by no means forbid thoſe who 
were called to the miniſtry, the peruſal of antient 
authors and profane learning. 8 St. Auſtin declares, 
that all the 3 found in heathen authors are our 
them as our property, by taking them out of the 
hands of thoſe unjuſt poſſeſſors, in order to em- 


Nec doctor verbis ſerviat, Sed quoniam inter fe ha- 

J. 4. n. 61. vbvepſcentes atque diſcentes, prop- 

© Bonorum ingeniorum in- ter faſtidia plurimorum etiam 

ſignis eſt indoles, in verbis ve- ipfa, — viel non po- 

Quad tamen fi fiat inſuaviter, Bid. : As; | 

ad 'paucos quidem ſtudioſiſſin 108 An De doctr. chr iſt. I. 3. 
ren n 
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ploy. them to a better uſe. h He would have 


us leave to heathen writers, their profane words 


and ſuperſtitious fictions, which every good Chri- 
ſtian ought to abominate, after the example of the 
Ifraclites, who. by the command of God himſelf 


plundered Egypt of her gold and moſt precious 


garments, without touching their idols; and that we 
ſhould take from the heathen authors, thoſe truths 
we find in them, and which are, as it were, the 
ſilver, the gold, and ornaments of diſcourſe; and 
cloath our ideas with them, in order to make the 


one and the other ſerviceable to the preaching of 


the Goſpel. i He cites a great number of fathers 


who made this uſe of them, in imitation of Moſes 


himſelf, who was carefully inſtructed in all _ 
wiſdom of the Egyptians. 
St. Jerom treats the ſame topic 1 more at Ia 

in a fine letter k, where he juſtifies himſelf — 
the reproaches of his adverſaries, who imputed it 
as a crime in him, that he had employed profane 
learning in his writings.” After pointing out ſeve- 
ral places in the ſcriptures, where heathen authors 
are cited, he makes a long enumeration of the 


eccleſiaſtical 1 who er made ule of 


Mt. % 7 


N . De 4. chr. 1: 
lum, non ſolum ſunulata & mn. 60. 
ſuperſtitioſa f * Nonne aſpieimus quants 


debet 5 ay 2 


ſto de ſocietate gentilium exi- 
ens debet abominari a que de- 
vitare; ſed etiam liberales diſ- 


Cplinas uſui veritatis aptiores, 
& quædam morum Fenn 
utilifima 


continent quæ 


tanquam tum 


ad uſum juſtum prædicandi 4 


| Je Veſtem quoque illo- 


3 atque habere 


| bert in aim canvertenda 


gmenta . . ., que 
unuſquiſque noſtrum duce ( Chri- 


auro & argento & veſte ſuffar- 


cinatus exierit de Ægypto Cy- 
prianus doctor ſuaviſſimus, & 
martyr beatiſſimus? id. u. 61. 


Vir eloquentia pollens & mar- 


tog S. Hieron. 

is cur in pain 
valrig ecularium litterarum in- 
terdum ponamus exempla, & 
candorem Eccleſiæ Ethnicorum 
ſordibus polluamus. S. Hieren, 


Ell. ad Neun. 
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their teſtimonies, in defence of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. Among the holy writers, he had named 
St. Paul, who quotes ſeveral paſſages from the 
Greek poets. 1% And indeed, ſays he, he had 
« learnt from the true David the way of forcing 
« the enemy's weapon out of his own hand, in 
« order to fight him; and to cut off the head of 
6 the proud Goliah's with his own ſword. - 

It were therefore very much to be wiſhed, that 
thoſe who are deſigned for the . fing ſhould 4 begin | 
by drawing eloquence: from its ſprings, that is, 
from the Greek and Latin — who have been 
always looked upon as maſters in the art of 
ſpeaking. m The ſacred orator ſhould have learnt 

m them the diſtribution of the ſeveral ornaments 
of diſcourſe, and this not barely to pleaſe the audi- 
tor, much leſs to gain a reputation, (motives which 
even heathen rhetoric thought unworthy its orator.) 
But in order to make truth more amiable to men, 
by rendering her more lovely; and to engage them 
by this kind of innocent bait, to reliſn her holy 
ſweetneſs, and to practiſe her uy wan more 
afſiduouſly and ſincerely, 

It is well known that St. Ambroſe's elo had 
this effect on St. Auſtin, though he was ſtill charmed 
with the beauties of profane eloquence. * That 


(o> we! 1955 
hæreſcat aſſenſu . . . Ita fit 
ut etiam temperati generis or- 
natu non jactanter, fed pru- 


2 1 Didicerat à vero David ex- 
uere de manibus hoſtium 
gladium, & Goliæ ſuperbiſſimi 


eaput proprio mucrone . 
care. Bid. 

m IIlud, quod agitur genere 

perato, id eft ut eloquentia 


iph delecket, non eſt propter 
ſeipſum uſurpandum, ſed ut 


rebus quæ utiliter honeſteque 
. aliquanto prowp- 


dicuntur . 
_ tids & delefiatione ipſa -elocu- 
Wai * vel tenaciùs ad- 


denter utamur, non ejus fine 
contenti, quo tanthmmodo de- 


lectatur auditor: ſed hoc po- 


tits agentes, ut etiam ipſo ad 


bonum, quod perſuadere volu- 


mus, adjuvetur. S. Ag. de 
abctr. chr. I. 4. 1. 55. 

* Vent ad Am E- 
n 


Lo miniſtrabat adipem 


quia ſtrenud 


2 2 
| reached the word of God to his 
ne 


many charms and that all 
3 — by a kind of divine 
enthuſiaſm.” o St. Auſtin had, at firſt, no other view 
in his preaching, but to adorn it with flowers of 
ſpeech, and not with the ſolidity of ideas or things; 
but it was not in his power to ſeparate them. He 
thought to have opened his underſtanding . and 
heart, to the beauties of diction only; but truth 
entered it at the ſametime, . 
ſolute ſovereignty over them. 
He himſelf made the fame uſe of 
_ afterwards. — — raviſhed 
with his ſermons, hr — — 
on chem. He was, however, 
either from ſeeking or affecting thoſe „ 
— was fo. great, that they really af- 
fitted him, and made him fear the fecret and 


placed in her arten ſplendor by" rol fbr 


man, charms and raviſhes ? 

I cannot” here avoid exhorting my readers to 
peruſe M. Arnaud's little entitled, Re- 
Aetkions on the Eloquence of Preachers. He there 
refutes of the preface which M. du Bois his 
friend d prefixed to his tranſlation of St. Au- 8 


. rem ad excipiendum_ quara 
8 Can- diſeres dicerec, pariter intrabat 
— 1 WIE 3 
N non 


of te Elune of the Pult. 
ſtin's fermons, in which he pretended to *. 
that moſt preachers followed a manner of preach- 
ing contrary to that of St. Auſtin, by making too 
much uſe of human eloquence, which he 
improper for ſermons. This preface had 'dazled 
my eat numbers, and was very much. applauded. 
they were greatly aſtoniſhed, when M. 1 
little treatiſe appeared, to find that almoſt the whoſe 
preface was founded upon falſe principles, and rea- 
fonings. It may be of uſe, and agreeable at the 
fame time, to compare theſe two treatiſes, by firſt 
reading the preface, in order to ſee if we can find 
any fault in it; and then by examining the re- 
futation, 8 — whether it be juſt and ſolid, and 
N d arguments. | 
le I have nid down from Bt Auſtin's 
* Viz. * the Chriſtian orator may, and 
even ought to ſtrĩve to pleaſe the auditor, muſt be 
kept within certain limits, requires ſome illuſtra- 
tion. Two defects muſt be avoided in preaching, 
the one conſiſts in taking too much pains about 
the ornaments and graces of diſc and the 
bo 5 98 them. 1 will fiy fomerhing 
| CAC 


"FIRST DEFECT. 
- Taking fo much pain ahi the Ornaments, 


It is very blameable in a nn ot to 
endeavour more at pleaſing than inſtrucking his i 
auditors; and to be more ſolicitous —— words 
than things; to depend too much om his labour 
and preparation; to enervate the force of ths 
eraths he. is by a. childiſh a ffeckation 
of bright thoughts; in a word, to adulterate and 
corrupt God's. word, by a. a. TOWN TANK of he | 


RT N 5 3 


St. J erom, 


318 of the * of the Pulpit. 
4 St. Jerom, whoſe taſte for eloquence and the 
ces of diſcourſe are well known, could not 

ſur the Chriſtian orator, (neglecting to inſtruct 

Himſelf and others in the very principles of reli- 

wy to employ himſelf only as a declaimer, to 

people; nor that the auguſt eloquence of 

| Se m__ ſhould degenerate into. a vain parade 

of words, fit for nothing more than to gain a little 
trifling applauſe. r St. Ambroſe was of the ſame 
opinion, and would baniſh abſolutely that kind of 
embroidery from preaching, whoſe only effect is 
to make thoughts more languid. Aufer mibi leno- 
cinia fucumque verborum, quia ſoient enervare ſen- 


 Tentias. 


Sad tells us in Ezekiel, how much he deteſted 
the unhappy diſpoſition of the Iſraelites, f who, 
inſtead. of improving by the ſad predictions of 
his prophet, and being alarmed by them to their 
advantage, went to hear him only for diverſion 
fake, as to a concert of muſic. How much would 
he have reproached the prophet himſelf, had he 
given . occaſion for ſo ſhameful an abuſe, through 
any fault or negle& of his own, by endeavourin 2 0 ” 
merely to tickle the ears of his auditors by a ſoft 
harmony and an empty ſound of words? This is 
the juſt character of ſermons, of which nothing 
remains but the unprofitable. remembrance of the 


pleaſure they gave when ſpoke. _ 

A certain heathen complained, that in his time 
theſe light graces of ſtyle, which ought to be 
e, * ges als a- leſs grave ang, n 


3 Nils 6s neden en Wes ge , 

* rabulam, garulumgque: ſine Comment. I. 8. 

ratione . TI ns Gs 
Verba volvere, & G | ſicum, quod ſuavidulcique ſono 

dicendi apud imperitum vulgus canitur: & audiunt verba tua, 

admirationem ſui facere, in- & non faciunt. hope Xxxili. 


duoqctorum hominum ell, 5, 32. 
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nature, had done a kind of violence to good ſenſe 
and reaſon; and poſſeſſed themſel ves, as it were, 
by force, even of the ſuits or cauſes in which the 
lives and fortunes of men were debated. In ipſa 
capitis aut fortunarum pericula irrupit voluptas. 
How much more ought this abuſe to be con- 
demned in religious diſcourſes, in Which the gra- 
veſt and at the ſame time the moſt awful ſub- 
jets are handled ? In which it is intended, for 
inſtance, to humble and intimidate the finner in 
order to his falvation, by repreſenting the hor- 
rors of death to be nearer him than perhaps he 
imagines ; the cry of the blood of Chriſt Jeſus, 
which demands vengeance for having been fo 
long profaned; the anger of a juſtly exaſperated 
God, ready to break out over his head; and Hell 
open under his feet, in order to ſwallow him up? 
Is a preacher, excuſable, amidſt ſuch great 
truths as theſe, to employ himſelf wholly on an 
empty pomp of elocution; to go in ſearch of 
bright thoughts, to make his periods harmonious, 
and to croud a ſet of empty figures one upon the 


other ? What becomes in the mean time of that 


grief and ſadneſs which ought to / pierce his ſoul 
whilſt he is diſcourſing on ſuch ſubjects, and which 
ought to make his whole diſcourſe one continued 
groan, as it were? Might we not juſtly be angry, 
ſhould. the preacher endeavour to diſplay his ge- 


V 
An quiſquam tulerit reum 

in diſcrimine capitis, decurren- 
tibus periodis, quam lætiſſimis 
Tocis ſententiiſque dicentem ? 
. - + Quo fugerit interim dolor 
ille ? Ubi lacrymæ ſubſtiterint ? 
Unde fe in medium tam ſecura 
 obſervatio artium ' miſerit ? 
Non ab exordio uſque ad ulti- 
mam vocem continuus quidam 


de fama 


tus ſervabitur . Commo+ 
veatur-· ne quiſquam ejus fortu- 
na, quem tumidum ac ſui jac- 
tantem, & ambitioſum inſtito- 

rem eloquentiæ in ancipiti ſorte 
videat ? Non imo oderit reum 
verba aucupantem, & anxium 
genii, & cui eſſa 
diſerto vacet, Quintil. I. 11. 


(. La 1 3 1 


nius, 
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nius, and had leifure to act the fine ſpeaker, at 4 
time when thunder and lightning only ſhould ap- 
pear, and che moſt lively and antmated touches ? | 


SECOND FAULT. 
The being 60 * the Ornements of 
J g,peec | | 
* An Cds e e wh mne e 
mon than the former, and of infinitely worſe 
conſequence, is, the being too. careleſs of the elo- 
cution ; the not having a ſufficient reſpect for the 
auditory, the e before it without almoſt 
any preparation, the ing extempore whatever 
occurs, frequently without order, choice or juſtneſs; 
and by this affected negligence, to give the hear- 
ers a diſtaſte and contempt for the word of God, 
which in itſelf is worthy of ing the eſteem 
and r ne their 
ſofteſt confolation, their moſt 
The aim and deſign which every ky preach- 
er ptopoſes in addreffing himſelf to Chriſtans, is is 
| ban ee in order to incline them to virtue, 
give them an abhorrence for vice; but all 
Gon novemy oy the means conducive to that happy 
to ſpeak in a 1 
d des dend de a 2 and 
bad preachers. » The latter, — St. Auſtin, 
Preach in a groſs, diſagrecable and cold manner, 
2 N ; the former, with inge- 
rengrh, acutd, ornate, vebe- 


3333 moſt Chriſtians, lb d their 1 


fairh, depend on the word'; but this word muſt 
be created with art and Mill, n cnces that the 


: * De dne c 1. aer 
minds 
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minds of people may be prepared to receive it. 
The ornament of ſpeech is one of the means 
conducive to this purpoſe, and the reaſon of it is 
very plain; viz. . auditor muſt not only hear 
what is ſpoke, but hear it willingly : * volumus non 
ſolùm intelligenter, verum etiam libenter audiri. 
Now how can he hear it willingly, unleſs he 
is allured by pleaſure ? Quis tenetur ut audiat, ſi 
non delefletur ? , . . ® Quis eum (oratorem) velit 
audire, nifi auditorem nonnulla etiam ſuavitate deti- 
neat ? But this ornament of ſpeech is not incompa- 
tible with ſimplicity ; for this ſimplicity muſt not 
be groſs, tedious and diftaſteful : * Nolumus faſti- 
dire etiam quod ſubmiſse dicimus. There is a medi- 
um between a far-fetched, flow'ry, luminous, and a 
low, groveling, careleſs ſtyle : and it is the medi- 
um between theſe that ſuits the preacher. b la 
quoque eloquentia generis temperati apud eloquentem 
Ecclefiaſticum, nec inornata relinquitur, nec inde- 
center ornatur. | | | 
_ Chriſtians would know much more than they 
now do, were they to frequent regularly their pa- 
riſh churches, which they are more indiſpenſibly 
obliged to do than is generally imagined ; and were 
ſermons written and delivered as they ought to be, 
which is a duty no leſs incumbent on the preacher. 
What affliction, what grief muſt thoſe feel, who 

have ſome ee the importance of this miniſtry, 

to ſee their churches generally empty, or very 
thin; eſpecially if they are conſcious that it is 
their cold, languid, tireſome, and often long-winded 
delivery, which prevents their pariſhioners from 
coming to hear them ? Hereby they are wanting 
in the moſt important function of their employ- 
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ments: they deceive the expectations of their heaf- 


ers, who run eagerly in order to 9s 1 v Hh their ne- 


ceſſities, but are obliged to return faſtin | 
degrade the word of God by their careleſs diver, 

and cauſe it to be looked upon with contempt and 
diſtaſte. They diſhonour the Divine Majefty, whoſe 


e ambaſſadors they are; and do not confider that 
ſhould the envoy of an earthly monarch behave 
In this manner, he would be juſtly looked upon 


by his ſovereign as a prevaricator. 
They are far from obſerving the conduct of that 
Greek * orator, who never ſpoke 1n public till he 


had duly prepared himſelf for it; and beſought 


the Gods before he came out of his houſe, not- to 
ſuffer one word to fall from him unworthy of his 
auditors : or of that Roman orator, who though ſo 


eminent, declares, 4 that he never pleaded any _ 
cauſe, till after he had taken all the pains requiſite 
for that purpoſe. I dare not tranſlate the words which 


Quintilian e levels againſt that lawyer, who ſhould 


be wanting in this duty ſo effential to his profeſ- 


fon, but which is much more to that of a miniſter 
of the word of God, on which the ſalvation of 
his hearers depends. 

I am n. ble, that the multitude of affairs, in 


which ſuch paſtors as are careful of their duty 


muſt be engaged in, allows them but very little 


time to prepare their ſermons. ' But we are not here 


treating. of pieces of eloquence, laboured and po- 


liſhed with the utmoſt care; 5 require a long 


application, and conſequently a 2 leiſure. 


Levy on who beſides a * genius, hass 
Legatione fungimur. hs W plurimum | 
* 3 K —— | CR" ue enim ſolùm - 


Ad illam cauſarum operam ligentis, ſed & mali, & in 
nunquam nifi paratus & medita- — cauſa perfidi, ac prodito- 
tus accedo. Lib. 1. De leg. u. 12. ris e 4 quem poſſi. 
s Aﬀeretad dicendum curz Din. 12. c. 5 
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ſome learning; and who joins to theſe qualities a 
ſtrong zeal for the ſalvation of Chriſtians, never 

fails of ſucceſs; and is ſure to be applauded, when 
he lays down his diſcourſe with order, delivers 
ſolid and pathetic things, corroborates them by 


texts of ſcriptures, and obſerves not to make his 


1 diſcourſe too long. Such a preparation as this, 
(and it is indiſpenſable) does not take up a vaſt 
deal of time. 


Is any part of the miniſterial function more 
important, more neceſſary, more worthy of the 


paſtoral zeal, than the care of the poor, and that 
of adminiſtring the ſacraments ? f Nevertheleſs we 
ſee, on one ſide, that the Apoſtles when aſſembled 
to remedy the complaints which the diſtribution 
of the alms had occaſioned among the faithful; 

think themſelves obliged to lay aſide this ſo holy 
duty, rather than to leave off preaching the word 
of God, for which they were expreſly command- 
ed to poſtpone every thing elſe ; and, on the other 
ſide, when St. Paul, ſo well inſtructed in the 
duty of an Apoſtle, and ſo indefatigable in his la- 
bours, declares expreſly, 8 that Chriſt ſent him not 
to baptize, but to preach the Goſpel. Preaching is 


therefore the chief function of apoſtles, biſhops, 


and paſtors of every denomination ; to which 
they ought to apply themſelves with all the vi- 
gour they are capable of, by removing with an 
inflexible ſeverity, whatever is incompatible with 
this firſt and moſt eſſential of their duties. 


This precept and example have been given 


us by all thoſe great ſaints, whoſe learned and elo- 
quent diſcourſes have done ſo much honour to 
the Chriſtian world, though moſt of [them poſſeſ- 
ſed the higheſt dignities in the church, and were 
vigilant in W it againſt n n 

TAS vn. A. nl. | 1 Cor. i. 17. oF , 
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: b St. Gregory Nazianzen, though he deſpiſed 
the diſpoſition of words, and thoſe: empty delica- 
cies which only tickle the ear, was yet very far 
from neglecting ſuch particulars as are of uſe 
in eloquence, i as he obſerves more than once. 
*I have reſerved, ſays he, eloquence only; 
and I do not repent the pains and fatigue I have 
ſuffered by ſea and land, in order to attain it ; I 
could with for my own and my friends fakes, that 
we poſſeſſed all the force of it. * This alone 
remains of what I once poſſeſt, and I offer, devote 
and conſecrate it to my God. The voice of his 
command, and the impulſe of his ſpirit, have 
made me abandon all things beſide, to barter all 
J was maſter of, for the precious ſtone of the 
Goſpel. 1am therefore thus become, or rather I 
with ardently to become that happy merchant, 
who exchanges contemptible and periſhable goods, 
for others that are excellent and eternal. But 
being a miniſter of the Goſpel, I devote myſelf _ 
ſolely to the art of preaching : I embrace it as my 
lot, and will never leave it. I In another place, 
he thanks his flock, in that their incredible ar- 
dour for the word of God, was his conſolation 
againſt the injurious and malicious diſcourſes that 
his enemies vented againſt his eloquence, which he, 
indeed, had acquired by the ſtudy of profane au- 
thors ; but had raifed and ennobled it by the per- 
uſal of the ſacred writings, and by the vivifying 
wood of the croſs, which had taken away all its 
bitterneſs. He adds, that he is not of the opi- 
nion of many others, who would have people be 
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contented with a dry, ſimple, unadorned, flat diſ- | 
courſe ; who cover their lazineſs or ignorance, by 
: ont. . peoſely to fludy eloquence under t 5 | 
13 Orat. 1 5 1 wy — | | T. 1 
* St. Gregory Nazianzen h *. Oat. 12: — 
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a contemptuous diſdain of their adverſaries ; and 
pretend herein to imitate the Apoſtles, not conſi- 
dering that miracles and prodigies were to them 
inſtrad af eloquence. // il 78 1 RI tl 
m St. Ambroſe in the very place where he ex- 
| horts preachers to make their diſcourſes pure, ſim- 
ple, clear, weighty and grave, adds, that as they 


muſt not be affectedly elegant, ſo neither muſt they 


be devoid of beauties and of graces. - And he him 
ſelf always practiſed what he inculcated to others. 
Was ever paſtor more employed, or more con- 
ſpicuous for good works than St. Auſtin ? But then 
his zeal, equally enlightned and 'fervent, did not 


| engroſs any part of the time requiſite for the 


Preparing of thoſe things which were neceſſary for 
the inſtruction of the faithful. One would conclude, 
that at firſt his ſermons were written down, and got 
by heart, becauſe he then had more leiſure , 
and more occaſion to uſe this precaution, Aſter- 
wards, he contented himſelf with ſearching for the 
ſenſe of ſuch paſſages of ſcripture as he intended to 
explain; to diſplay the truths they contained, and 
to find out texts to ſupport and illuſtrate them; 
which reſearch, and his preaching, coſt him no little 
ins, as he himſelf tells us at the concluſion of 
is fourth diſcourſe on the 103 Pſalm. Magno 
labore queſita & inventa ſunt, magno labore nuntiata 
& diſputata funt : fit labor noſter fructuoſus vobis, 
& benedicat anima noſtra Dominum. The inſatiable 
ardour with which his auditors uſed to hear him, 
is a manifeſt teſtimony that he was a very able 
preacher z was very laborious in preparing, and 
careful in the delivery of his ſermons. 
I have purpoſely reſerved St. Chryſoſtom for 


m Oratio fit pura, ſimplex, termiſsa gratia. Off. lib. i. 
dilucida atque manifeſta, plena cap. 22. | 5 
gravitatis & ponderis: non Epi. Ixxiii. 
Affectata elegantià, fed non in- „ 


326 Of the Elaquence of the Pulpit. 
the laſt, becauſe none of the fathers have inſiſted 
more on the ſubject in queſtion than he has done. 
In his beautiful diſcourſe on the prieſthood, which 
is juſtly conſidered as his maſter- piece; he lays it 
down as an inconteſt ible principle, that the chief 
part of the duty of biſnops, and | conſequently of 
all paſtors, conſiſts in the inſtruction which is deli- 
vered from the pulpit : becauſe by that alone, they 
are enabled to teach Chriſtians the truths of religion, 
to inſpire them with a love for virtue, draw them 
out of the paths of vice; and ſupport them in the 
ſevere trials they muſt undergo, and the. combats 
they muſt daily ſuſtain againſt the enemies of their 
ſalvation. Without this ſuccour, a poor church 
may be compared to a city that is defenceleſs and 
attacked on all ſides; or to a ſhip having no pilot 
aboard it, that is buffeted by ſtorms. The word 
in the mouth of a paſtor, is like a ſword in the 
hand of a warrior; but this ſword muſt be ma- 
naged with art and dexterity; or to ſpeak more 
plainly, oa paſtor muſt. very aſſiduouſſy prepare his 
ſermons and other diſcourſes he is obliged to de- 
liver in publick ; and muſt uſe his utmoſt. efforts 
to acquire this talent, ſince on it depends the ſal- 
vation of moſt of theſe ſouls which are committed 
to his care. 1 34 | K 
But here it will be objected, if this be true, 
why then did St. Paul neglect the acquiring this 
talent; and why did he not ſcruple to own, that 
p he was rude in ſpeech, and that too in writing to 
the Corinthians, who ſet ſo high a value upon elo- 
8 quence? TI: e 5 . | Wy 4 
This expreſſion, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, the ſenſe 
and depth of which has not been diſcovered, has 
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deceived multitudes, and by them been made uſe 


of as a handle to vindicate their own lazineſs. - If 
St. Paul was ignorant as you fay, how came he 
to confound the Jews at Damaſcus, having not yet 
wrought any miracles? How was it poſſible for him 


to vanquiſh the Greeks in argument, and why did 
he retire' to Tarſus ? Was it not after he had gained 
ſo complete a victory, by the power of the word, 


that unable to bear the ignominy of their defeat 
they reſolved to put him to death? What wea- 
pons did he make uſe of, to combat and diſpute 
againſt the citizens of Antioch, who were reſolved 


to embrace the Jewiſh ceremonies. Did not the 


ſenator of the Areopagus, who inhabited the moſt 
ſuperſtitious, and at the ſame time the molt learned 
city of the world, and his wife, follow him, after 
hearing but one of his diſcourſes ? ? How did that 
Apoſtle employ his time in Theſſalonica, in Co- 


rinth, in Epheſus, and even in Rome it ſelf? Did 


not he ſpend whole days and nights in explaining 
the ſacred writings? Need we relate his various 
diſputes with the Epicureans and Stoicks ? How 


* audacious then muſt thoſe be, who after this would 


give the title of ignorant to St. Paul ? He, whoſe 
diſputations and ſermons were univerſally admired ; 


He, whom the Lycaonians imagined to be Mer- 
cury, undoubtedly becauſe of his eloquence ? 


It may happen, that paſtors full of zeal, charity, 


and very capable of prefiding over men, may yet 
not be endued with a talent for preaching, nor able 


to inſtruct their flock.” In this caſe, the example 
of Valerius biſhop of Hippo, who becauſe he was 
not - converſant in the Latin tongue, made St. 
Auſtin preach for him and in his preſence, 1s a 
rule for them; and authorizes them to employ o- 


thers in thoſe functions to which they themſelves 


are unequal. à Such country ae as are nat ca- 
| 1M. P. Abi Lambert. 
„ r 
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pable of compoſing ſermons, may have recourſe. 
to books. There is For poſely calculated for them, 
a ſett of ſhort, eaſy homilies, and adapted to the 
meaneſt capacities; theſe they may either read to 
their congregation, or get others to read them. 
St. Auſtin would not condemn this practice; 
r he being of opinion, that when a paſtor is not 
capable to write a ſermon, he may get it done by 
another; and after learning it by heart, deliver it 
as tho he himſelf were the author. The reaſon of 
which is, that ſome method or other muſt be uſed 
to inſtruct the people. 


III. ee OF A PREACHER, 


To tou ch and affe bis audi tors, by the broth f 
bis a uſcourſe. F 


HO we ought. to ſet a high e on a dil. 
courſe, which is not only very conſpicuous, 
but graceful and eloquent; it yet muſt be owned, 
that the great, the ſurprizing effects of eloquence, 
are not produced either from that of a ſimple and 
mediate, or of an embelliſhed and flow'ry kind, 
but from the ſublime and pathetic. By the two 
former, the orator pleaſes and inſtructs; and he 
may be ſatisfied with producing theſe two effects, 
when he ſpeaks only of ſpeculative truths which re- 
quire only our belief, and conſent; and which are 
relative to the genius, rather than to the heart and 
the affections, if however there are any ſuch in re- 
ligion. But tis not ſo. when, practical truths are 
propoſed, which are to be put in execution. And 
3 Sunt nj qui i bene pro. 5 end, memoriæque com, 
nunt are poſſunt, quid autem e en 5 populum, 
untient ex itare non nt: 11 onam 

: — Quod. 6 ab aliis — po . non — 5. 
eioquenter ſapienterque con- Has. Chrift. lib. iv. u. 62. 
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indeed, to what purpoſe would it be, ſhould the 
auditor be convinced of what he hears, and ap- 
aud the eloquence of the ſpeaker, if he did not 
ve, embrace and practiſe the maxims which are 
| preached to him? In caſe the orator does not arrive 
at this third degree, he goes but half way ; for he 
| ought to pleaſe and inſtruct, only in the view of 
affecting. Tis in this that St. Auſtin, after Tully, - 
makes the complete victory of eloquence to conſiſt. 
Every diſcourſe that leaves the auditor calm; does 
not move and agitate him, and alſo deject, over- 
throw, and vanquiſh his obſtinate reſiſtance; how 
beautiful ſoever ſuch a piece may appear, it is not 
truly eloquent. The buſineſs is, to inſpire him with 
horror for his ſins, and with a dread of God's judg- 
ments; to remove the ſeducing charm which blinds 
him, and to force open his eyes; to make him hate 
| what he loved, and love what he hated ; to tear up 
from his heart his ſtrong, ardent and burning paſſions, 
ef which he is no longer maſter, and which have 
gained an abſolute aſcendant over him; in a word, 
to raiſe him above, and force him away from him- 
ſelf; from his deſires, his joys, and from every thing 
that conſtitutes his felicity. 2 RE 
I am ſenſible that nothing but the all- powerful 
grace of Chriſt Jeſus can affect a heart in this 
manner, and create ſuch wonderful changes in it. 
To think otherwiſe, and to expect in ſome mea- 
ſure this from the efficacy of the word, the graces 
of ſpeech, the fidelity of arguments, or the ſtrength 
of expreſſions, would be, to ſpeak with St. Paul, 
to ſ annihilate the croſs of Chriſt, and diveſt him 
of the honour of converting the world, by aſcrib- 
ing it all to human wiſdom. * For this reaſon St. 
den Sean e 
\ Miſit me Chriſtus evange 1 Cor. i. 17. my | 
lizare, non in ſapientia verbi, * Noſter iſte eloquens. . . hac 
ut non evacuetur crux Clviſti, ſe poſſe, pictate magis oratio- 
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Auſtin would have the Chriſtian orator rely much. 

more on pra than on his abilities; and before 
he ſpeaks to them, would have him addreſs the Cre-/ 


ator, who only can inſpire him with what he ought” 
to ſpeak, and the manner in which *tis to be 
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mm * e we employ theſe natural remedies 
ibes, tho' we are ſenſible that 
Aden ene to God, who is pleaſed to 


make them ſubſervient to our recovery, but without 
ſubjecting his power to theirs; in like manner, the 
Chriſtian orator may, and ought to employ all the 

methods, all the aſſiſtance which rhetoric can fur- 
niſn, but without putting his confidence in it; 
and in a full perſuaſion, that *twill be to no pur- 
poſe ee nee dee e 
not ſpeak to the hearts. 

Now tis the ſublime and pathetic ſtyle; great and 
lively i images; ſtrong and vehement paſſions, which 
bear away our aſſent and captivate the heart. In- 
ſtruction and arguments have enlightned and con- 
vinced the mind; the graces of ſpeech have won it, 

and by _ rfoducing, charm, have : prepared the way 


| num, quam oratorum facultate, 
non dubitet, ut orando pro fe, 
x pro illis quos eſt allocuturus, , 
it orator, antequam dictor. 
Et quis facit ut quod o rtet, 
— icatur 
à nobis, niſi 
NU SUNT ET NOS ET 
SERMONES.NOSTRIZ. ., 
Sicut enim corporis medi- 
camenta, quæ hominibus ab ho- 
minibus adhibentur, non niſi 


eis proſunt, quibus Deus opera- jam 


tur ſalutem, qui &. fine Ylis 
mederi poteſt, cam fine ipſo illa 
non poſſint, & tamen adhiben- 
tur... ita & 


tunc F animæ adhibita 


3 


oportet, | 
IN CUJUS Ma- 


umenta doctrinæ 


per hominem, cùm Deus ope- 
ratur ut profint, qui t e- 
e dare homini etiam 


ibus, 
| ee 90 Aug _& Dea. 


Chr. 1.iv.c.15,& 16 
** igitur uentem 
— — ſuadet 


aliquid quod agendum eſt, non 
'folam docere ut mer & de- 
lectare ut teneat, verim etiam 
flectere ut vincat. Ipſe uippe 
remanet ad conſe 
flectendus eloquentizgranditate, 
in quo id non egit uſque ad 
ejus confeſſionem demonſtrata 
Veritas adjuncta etiam en 
dictionis. Bid. Ce 1 3. 
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to the heart. The next thing is, to enter, and take 


poſſeſſion of it, but this is what noble, ſtrong elo- 
quence only can effect. The reader may turn back 


to what was ſaid on this ſubject in the article of the 


ſublime. I ſhall now give ſome extracts from 
the fathers, ſince theſe will inſtru&t more than any 


reflexions I could make on th ſubject. 


1 EXTRACT from St. AUSTIN. | 
{THI ILLUSTRIOUS SAINT employed the | 


precepts of this ry E. e eloquence on an 
important occaſion, which himſelf has related. 


Tas at Hippo, when he was but a private prieſt, 


and at the time that Valerius the biſhop made him 


breach in his ſtead. The feſtival of St. Leontius 
Kiſh iſhop of Hippo being nigh, the people murmur'd 


at er being denied to celebrate it with the uſual 


rejoicings, that is, to afſemble. in the churches at 


feaſts which degenerated, to drunkenneſs and de- 


bauchery. St. Auſtin, knowing that the people mur- 
mur*'d, began on wedneſday, the eve of the Aſcen- 


fion, to preach to them on that ſubject, upon occaſion 


of the Goſpel of the day in which theſe words were 
read: J Give not that: which is boly unto the 4s, 
neither caſt ye your pearls before ſwine. 

As there were but few auditors at this ane 


and that a great many among theſe were 


ſayers, he ipoke again on the fame ſubject on 


the morrow, being Aſcenſion day, to a more nu- 
merous afſembly, in which the Goſpel of the buyers 
and ſcllers who were drove out of the temple was 


read. He himſelf read it over again, and ſhew'd, 


how much more ſolicitous Chriſt would have been, 
to baniſh diſſolute feaſts from the temple, than 
a traffick innocent in it ſelf. He alſo read ſe- 


S. Auguſt, Epil. æxir, ad ? Matth. vii. 6. 
Ahpium. , 1 * Bn, e / .. 
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332 Of the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 
veral other paſſages of ſcripture againſt drunken- 


neſs. He heightned his diſcourſe with groans, 


and the moſt lively marks of the deep grief, 
into which his love for his brethren had plunged him: 
and after interrupting it by ſome prayers which 
he cauſed to be repeated, he again began to ſpeak/ 

with the utmoſt vehemence ; ſetting before their eyes 

the general danger to which the common- people 
were expoſed, as well as the prieſts, who are to 
render an account of their ſouls to the great Paſtor, 
44 J conjure you, ſays he, by his humiliations, his 
« fufferings, his crown of thorns, his croſs and his 
44 blood, at leaſt have pity on us, and conſider the 
c Jove and charity of the venerable Valerius, who 
«© out of tenderneſs for you, entruſted me with the 
« formidable miniſtry, to declare the word of God 
cc unto you. He has often told you, how overjoyed 
c he was at my coming hither: but his view in 
« this was, that I might be the miniſter of your 
« falvation, and not of your damnation.” St. 
Auſtin added, that he hoped this would never come 
to paſs; and that in caſe they would not ſubmit 


to the authority of the Divine Word he had preach- 


ed to them, they would yield to the chaſtiſements, 
which he did not doubt God would inflict upon 
them in this world, to preveht their being damned 
in the other. He ſpoke theſe in ſo affecting a 
manner, that he drew tears from his congregation, 
and could not ftop his own. «+ Twas not, fays 
«© he, my weeping over them that drew tears from 
& theireyes; but whilſt I was ſpeaking, their tears 
«prevented mine. I muſt confeſs that I was then 
66 melted. Afﬀter we had _ together, I began 
c to have ſtrong hopes of thei 


ir amendment. 
„The morrow which was the feaſt-day, he 
was informed that ſome murmured, and cry'd, 


7 Cum illaxiſſet dies cui ſolebant fauces ventreſque ſe parare. 
e | 5 „What's 
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« What's doing now Were not thoſe who 
« permitted this cuſtom hitherto, Chriſtians * 
St. Auſtin not knowing how to ſtagger them, 
was very much puzzled. He had reſolved to read 
to theſe obſtinate people that paſſage in b Ezekiel, 


where *tis ſaid, that the centinel is di ed when 

he has given warning of the danger; and after- 
wards to ſhake his garments over the people and 
to return home. However, God ſpared him this 


affliction, and the murmurers were no longer able 


to reſiſt ſo lively and eloquent a charity. 

I here is no doubt, but that the ſolidity and beau- 
ty of the diſcourſe, was of ſervice in preparing the 
way, and affecting the minds of his hearers; but 
a circumſtance which overthrew thoſe murmurers, 
and gained St. Auſtin a complete victory, was his 
| blending the ſublime and pathetic, with that ſoſt- 
neſs and tenderneſs we have mentioned elſewhere. 


e The two others may procure acclamations; but 
pathetic bear down, as it were, 


the ſublime, and 
every thing with their weight ; and inſtead of a 
plauſes force tears from the hearers, | 


EXTRACT from St. Cyprian. 


HE extract I here give is borrowed from the 
beautiful epiſtle of this illuſtrious biſhop to 


Pope Cornelius, upon occaſion of thoſe perſons, who 


having fallen during the perſecution, demanded 


haughtily to be reſtored to the ſacraments, tho? 


they had not done the penance required on thoſe oc- 


caſions, and yet had the boldneſs to employ menaces. 


Quo audito, quas majores 
| A eos machinas præ- 

arem, omnino neſciebam. 

d Exzech. XXXul. . 

© Non ſane, fi dicenti- cre- 
briùs & vehementiùs acclame- 


dicere: hoc enim & acumina 
ſubmiſſi generis, & ornamenta 
faciunt temperati. Grande au- 
tem genus plerumque pondere 
ſuo voces premit, ſed lachry- 
mas exprimit. Sanct. Auguff. 
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If thoſe ſinners, ſays St. Cyprian, will be re- 
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ceived into the church, let us ſee what idea 


they have of the ſatisfaction they ought to make; i 


and what fruits of repentance they bring. The 
church here is not ſhut againſt any perſon: The 
biſhop does not reject any one. We 


*Tis my defire that all who fought with us, 


ſhould rally under the ſtandards of Chriſt Jeſus; 
and return to his heavenly camp, and into the 


houſe of God his father, I remit as much as I 
poſſibly can; I wink at a great many things, 
from the ardent deſire I have to unite again our 
brethren to us. I don't even examine with all 


the ſeverity, which piety and the Chriſtian re- 
ligion require, ſuch offences as are committed 


againſt God ; and I commit fin perhaps my 


ſelf, in too eafily remitting the fins of others. 


I embrace, with the ardour and the tenderneſs 


of an entire charity, thoſe who return with ſen- 


timents of penitence, thoſe who confeſs their 
fins, and atone for them with humility, and a 


ſimplicity of heart. But if ſome think to force 
their way into the church'by threats, and not by 
prayers 3 and intend to force open the doors of 


it by terror, and not to gain admittance by atone- 
ment and tears; they are to know, that the 
church is for ever ſhut againſt fuch perſons ; 


and that the invincible camp of Chriſt Jeſus, 


fortified by the almighty power of God, who 
is the protector of it, is not to be forced by 


human inſolence. The prieft of the Lord who 


follows the precepts of the Goſpel may be killed, 


but he cannot be overcome. Sacerdos Dei evan- 
« gelium tenens, & Chriſti præcepta cuſtodiens, oc- 
adi poteſt, now poteſt vinti. yes 


are ready 
to receive with patience, indulgence and mild- 
neſs, all thoſe who preſent themſelves before us. 
*Tis my deſire that all return into the church; 


hs 
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In my opinion this extract, which diſplays both 
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| the paternal mildneſs of a holy biſhop; and the 
| invincible courage of a martyr, may be propoſed 
as a perfect model of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſub- 
lime eloquence, and equal in every reſpect to that 

| of Demoſthenes. : „ 
| EXTRACTS 
From St. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM agarnft- 
g Oaths, © fte * 


\AINT Chryſoſtom, in his homilies to the 
inhabitants of Antioch, often exclaims againſt 
thoſe, who for temporal intereſt, obliged their 
brethren to ſwear on the altar, and by that means 
often occaſioned their taking of ' falſe oaths. 
«« d What are you doing, wicked wretch, ſays 
he? You require an oath on the holy table; and 
« you facrifice cruelly your brother on the ſame 
ce altar where Jeſus Chriſt, who ſacrificed himſelf 
. for you, lies? Thieves aſſaſſinate, but then they 
do it in ſecret ; but you, in preſence of the 
„ church, our common parent, murther one of her 
“ children, in which you are more wicked than 

&« Cain ; for he concealed his guilt in the deſart, 

« and only deprived his brother of a tranſitory 

« life ; but you plunge your neighbour into ever- 

« laſting death, and that in the midſt of the tem- 

ce ple, and before the face of the Creator | Was 

«© then the Lord's houſe built for ſwearing, and 

c not for prayer? Is the facred altar to occaſion 

e the committing of crimes, inſtead of expiating 

e them? But if every other religious ſenſation 1s 


© Homil, xy, ad pop. Autioch. 
e 
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« extinguiſhed in you, venerate, at leaſt, the hos 
2 book which you ou preſent your brother with to 
wear upon. n the holy Goſpel, on which 
are going to make him ſwear, and u 
* — —— what Chriſt Jeſus ſays of ſwearing, 


« tremble and withdraw. And * does Chriſt | 


« fay there? It has been ſaid by them of old time, 


& thou ſhalt not forfwear 12 . But I ſay un- 


<« fo you, ſwear not at all. Jow ! you make'peo- 
. ple el on that very book which forbids the 
« taking of oaths? Impious procedure! Horrid 


«. ſfacrilege ! This is as though the legiſlator who | 


« condemns murther, ſhould be taken as an ac- 
« complice in the like guilt, 

J ſhed fewer tears when I hear that a perſon 
« has been murthered in the highway, than when 
4 I ſee a man go up to the altar, lay his hand on 


the holy book of the Goſpels, and take his 
<< oathaloud. On this occaſion, it is impoſſible for 


* me to keep from changing colour, from trem- 
<« bling, ſhivering, both for him who. admini- 


« ſters, and for him who takes the oath. Miſerable 
« wretch! to ſecure to thyſelf a doubtful ſum of 


% money, thou loſeſt thy ſoul ! Can the benefit, 
44 thou reapeſt, be in parallel with thine and 
thy brother's lois? If thou knoweſt, that he 
„ from whom thou exacteſt an oath is a good 


« man, why then art thou not contented with his 


« bare aſſeveration? But if he is not, why doſt 
« thou force him to forſwear himſelf ? 
But here you will anſwer, that without this, 


« your proof would have been imperfe&, and 
« you would not have been believ What is 


__ that to the purpoſe? It is in fearing to ire the 
C oath, that you will * worthy "of belief, 
66 and be wha d in your mi 
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For, in fine, 9 
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c you are got home, does not your conſcience 
«''feproach you? Don't you ſay to yourſelf, was 
J in the right to exact an oath from him? Is 
« he not forſworn? Am not I the cauſe of his 
« committing ſo dreadful a crime? On the other 
« ſide, what a conſolation muſt it be, when being 
returned home you can ſay to yourſelf, Bleſſed 
be. God, I put a reſtraint upon myſelf ; I have 
« prevented my brother from committing a crime, 
<« and poſſibly from taking a falſe oath ? May all 
the. gold, all the riches in the univerſe periſh, 


* 


- 


A 


rather than that I infringe the law, or force others 
„c to violate it. | Ng ; 


In the foregoing homily, St. Chryſoſtom, 
after having told his auditors how St. John Bap- 
tiſt had been put to death, becauſe of the oath 
Herod had made; exhorts them to preſerve the 
remembrance of ſo tragical an event, and to take 


warning by ſodreadful an example; on which occa- 


ſion he employs the moſt lively and ſublime figures. 
I bid each of you yeſterday bring into this houſe, 
« the ſtill-bloody head of St. John Baptift, and to 
% image to yourſelves his eyes animated with a 


<« holy zeal againſt oaths, and his voice, which ſtill 


«railing itſelt againſt that criminal cuſtom, ſeems 


4 to ſpeak thus to you: Fly and deteſt ſwearing, 


« for this coſt me my life, and gives riſe to the 


< greateſt crimes. ' And indeed, continues St. 


« Chryſoſtom, what neither the generous liberty 
« of the holy Forerunner, (the Baptiſt) nor the 
« violent anger of the King, who ſaw himſelf _ 
ce publickly reproved , could effect, was yet 
« brought to paſs by the ill- grounded fear of per- 
<« jury ; and St. John's death was the effect and 


* conſequence of the oath. I again repeat the 


« ſame thing to you: Repreſent to yourſelves per- 


£ Homil. xiv, 
Z 


vo. II. «« petually 
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ec petually that holy head, which is for ever. re- 
«« proaching blaſphemers ; and this reflection alone 
„ will be as a ſalutary bridle to your tongue, and 
«« keep it from venting blaſphemies. | | 
EXTRACT of Sr. Chryſoftom's diſcourſe 
en Eutropius's diſgrace. N 
FEurRoplus was favourite to the Empe- 


L ror Arcadius, and had an abſolute aſcendant 
over his maſter. This monarch, who diſcovered 


aàãs much weakneſs when his miniſters ſtood in need | 
of his protection, as imprudence in raiſing them, 


was forced in ſpight of himſelf, to abandon his 
favourite, Eutropius thereupon fell from the high- 
eſt pitch of grandeur into an abyſs of mifery. The 
only friend he then found, was St. John Chry- 
foftom, whom he often had treated injuriouſly, 
and who yet had the pious generoſity to receive him 
in the facred aſylum of the altars, which he had 
_ endeavoured to abohſh by various laws he had 


 enated againſt them, and to which he nevertheles || 


fled in hiscalamity. The next day, on which the 
holy myſteries were to be celebrated, the people ran 
in crouds to the church, there to behold in Eutropius 
a ſkining image of human is, and of the va- 
nity of worldly grandeur. The holy biſhop treated 
this ſubject in ſo lively and moving a manner, that 
he changed the hatred and averſion which the 
people had for Eutropius, into compaſſion, and 
drew tears from the whole congregation. We are 
to obſerve, that it was uſual with St. Chryſoſtom 

to addreſs the great and the powerful, even in the 
heighth of their proſperity, with a ſtrength and li- 
tes If ever there was reaſon to cry, Vanity of 
vi vanities, all is vanity, it is certainly on this oc- 
: Eecleſ. i. 2. . | | 
| . C caſion. 
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caſion, Where is now that ſplendor of the moſt 
exalted dignities ? Where are thoſe marks of 
honour and diſtinction? What is become of that 
pomp of feaſting and rejoycings? What is the 
iſſue of thoſe frequent acclamations and extra- 
vagantly flattering encomiums, laviſhed by a 
whole people aſſembled in the Circus to aſſiſt at 
the ſpectacle? A ſingle blaſt of wind has ſtript 
that proud tree of all its leaves, and after ſha- 
king its very roots, has forced it in an inſtant 


out of the earth? Where are thoſe falſe friends, 


thoſe vile flatterers, thoſe paraſites ſo aſſiduous 


in making their court, and in diſcovering a ſer- 


vile attachment by their words and actions ? 
All this is gone and fled away, like a dream, 


like a flower, like a ſhadow. We therefore 


cannot too often repeat theſe words of the holy 


Spirit, Vanity of vinities, all is vanity. They 
- ought to be written in the moſt ſhining letters, 
in all places of public reſort, on the doors of 


houſes, and in all our apartments; but much 
more ought they to be engraved in our hearts, 
and be the perpetual ſubject of our medi- 
A | | 

« Had J not juſt feaſon, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, 


addreſſing himſelf to Eutropius, to ſet before 
you the inconftaricy of riches * You now have 


found by your own experience, that like fugi- 


tive ſlaves they have abandoned you; and are 


become, in ſome meaſure, traitors and mur- 
therers with regard to you, ſince they are the 


principal cauſe of your fall. I often repeated to 


you, that you ought to have a greater regard to 

my reproaches, how grating ſoever they might 

appear, than to the inſipid praiſes which flatter- 

ers were perpetually laviſhing on you, becauſe, 

h Faithful are the wounds d friend; but the 
| nn 
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« came from the palace in order to drag him hence, 
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kiſſes of an enemy are deceitful, Had I not 
juſt reaſon to addreſs you in that manner? What 
is become of the croud of courtiers? They have 
turned their backs; they have renounced your 
friendſhip ; and they are ftudious only of their 
own intereſt and ſecurity, even at the expence 


of yours. We ſubmitted to your violence in 


the meridian of your fortune, and now you 
are fallen, we ſupport you to the utmoſt of our 
power. The church againſt which you have 
warred, opens its boſom to receive you, and 


the play-houſes, the eternal object of your favour, 


which had ſo often drawn down your indigna- 
tion upon us, have abandoned and betrayed you. 


J do not ſpeak this in the way of inſulting 


the misfortunes of him who is fallen, nor to 
open and fret wounds that are ſtill bleeding ; 


but in order to ſupport thoſe who are ſtanding, 


and teach them to avoid ſuch like evils. And 
the only way to avoid theſe, is, to be fully 
perſuaded of the frailty and vanity of worldly 


grandeurs. To call them a flower, a blade of 
graſs, a ſmoak, a dream, is not faying enough, 


ſince they are even below nothing. Of this we 


have a very ſenſible proof before our eyes. 


What man ever aſcended , higher? Was he not 


immenſely rich? Did he not poſſeſs every dig- 


nity? Did not the whole empire ſtand in fear 


of him? And now, more deſerted, and trembling 


ſtill more, than the meaneſt, unhappy wretch, 


than the vileſt ſlave, than the priſoners confined 
in a dark dungeon; having perpetually before 


his eyes, ſwords drawn upon himſelf; torments 


and executioners ; deprived of day-light at noon- 


day, he every inſtant expects to die, and never 
loſes ſight of death ] 


« You were witneſſes: yeſterday, . What people | 
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how he ran to the facred vaſes, ſhivering in 


every limb; pale and dejected, ſcarce uttering 


a word but what was interrupted by ſobs and 
groans, and rather dead than alive. I again 


repeat, I do not declaim in this manner in 
order to inſult his fall, but to move and affect 


you by the deſcription of his calamities, and in- 


ſpire you with tenderneſs and compaſſion for one 


% fo wretched. 
But ſome hard-hearted, mercileſs” creatures, 


who are even offended at us becauſe we ſuf- 
fered him to take ſanctuary in the church, ſay, 
was not that very man its moſt inveterate enemy, 
and made laws for ſhutting up that ſacred aſy- 
lum? It is ſo indeed, anſwers St. Chryſoſtom ; 
but we ought to glorify God the more, in thus 


obliging ſo formidable an enemy of it, to come 


and pay homage, both to the power of the 


church and to its clemency. To its power, fince 


his perſecution of it, cauſed his fall ; to its cle- 
mency, ſince notwithſtanding all his injurious 
treatment, forgetting what is paſt, he is ſhrouded 
by its wings, is covered by its protection as 
though it were a ſhield, and is received into 
the holy ſanctuary of thoſe altars, which he 
himſelf had often attempted to deſtroy. No 
victories or trophies could reflect ſo much ho- 
nour on the church. Such a generous action as 


this, which the church only is capable of be- 


ſtowing, covers the Jews and Infidels with ſhame. 
To indulge protection publickly to a ſworn 
enemy, fallen into diſgrace, abandoned and 
univerſally become the object of contempt and 
hatred 3 to diſcover a more than maternal ten- 
derneſs for him; to oppoſe at one and the ſame 


time the anger of the Emperor and the blind 


fury of the people; it is this forms the glory of 


our nog: religion, | 
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« You declare with indignation, that he made 


laws for ſhutting up this ſacred aſylum. But, 


O man! whomſoever thou art, are thou then 


allowed to remember the injuries that have been 
done thee ? Are we not the ſervants of a cruci- 
Hed God, who ſaid, as he was breathing his 
laſt, i Father, forgive them, for they know not 


what they do. And that man, now proftrate 
before the altar, and expoſed to the ſight of 


the whole world, does not he appear in perſon tq 


annul his own ig and acknowledge that they 


were unjuſt ? What a glory does this reflect on 
this altar, and how awful, how dreadful is it 
become, ſince it keeps that lion in chains before 
our eyes? Thus, what raiſes the ſplendor of a 


monarch, is not his being cloathed in purple and 
- fitting on his throne, but his ing under foot 


vanquiſhed and captive barbarians . 
« ] ſee that our temple is as much crouded as 


at the ſolemn feaſt of Eaſter. What a leſſon 
does the fight you now behold, afford; and 
how much more eloquent is the ſilence of this 


man, reduced to ſo miſerable an eſtate, than 


all our diſcourſes? The rich man needs but 


enter in here, to ſee the following words of 
ſcripture verified: * A fleſh is graſs, and all 
the goodlineſs thereof is as the flower of the 


« field. The graſs withereth, the flower fadeth, 
«« becaufe the Spirit of the Lord bleweth upon it. 


And the poor man is taught on this occaſion to 


form a quite different judgment of his condi- 


tion, than he generally does ; to beeven pleaſed 


with his poverty, which is to him a ſanctuary, 
a haven, a citadel ; by indulging him fecurity, 
and ridding him of thoſe fears and alarms which 


he ſees are cauſed by riches, 


St, Chry- 
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St. Chryſoſtom's deſign in this diſcourſe, was 
not only to inſtruct his hearers, but to move 
them to compaſſion, by the lively deſcription he 
gave of Eutropius's misfortunes. And indeed he 
had the conſolation, as was before obſerved, to 
draw tears from the whole con tion, notwith- 
ſtanding. their great averſion to Eutropius, who 
was juſtly conſidered as the author of all the cala- 
mities both public' and private. When St. Chry- 
ſoſtom perceived this, he proceeded in this man- 
ner. Have 1 calmed your reſentments? Have 
I ſoftned your anger? Have I extinguiſhed in- 
« humanity in your minds? Have I raiſed your 
e compaſſion? Yes, I certainly muſt have effect- 
c ed all this; for the frame of mind I now be- 
„ hold you in, and the tears which trickle down 
your cheeks, are a certain proof of it. Since then 
«© your hearts are melted, and that an ardent love 
« and charity have ſoftned their obdurateneſs and 
c melted the ice of them; let us go together and 
* throw ourſelves at the Emperor's feet; or rather, 
* let us beſeech the God of mercy to ſoften his 
« heart, and incline him to pardon Eutropius. 
This diſcourſe had a wiſhed for effect, and St. 
Chryſoſtom ſaved the life of that unhappy man. 
But ſome days after, Eutropius having been fo 
imprudent as to leave the Church in order to 
make his eſcape, he was taken and baniſhed to 
Cyprus, where he was afterwards ſeized and car- 
ried to Chalcedon, and there beheaded. . 


EXTRACT frun the firſt Book of the 
6 Prius. # 


co Chryſoſtom had an intimate friend, 
Baſilius by name, who had perſuaded our 
faint to leave his mother's houſe, and lead a re- 
tots | 2 4 cluſe 
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dluſe and ſolitary life with him. As ſoon as my 
afflicted mother, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, heard of 
| this, ſhe took me by the hand, carried me in- 
q to her chamber, and ſetting me down by her on 
5 the bed where ſhe was delivered of me, ſhe be- 
gan to weep, and ſpake to me in ſuch tender 
_ words, as affected ine much ſtronger than her 
tears. Son, ſays ſhe, God would not ſuffer me 


to enjoy long your father's virtue. By his 


death, which happened ſoon after the pangs I 


had ſuffered in bringing you into the world, 
you became an orphan ; and I a widow, ſooner 


than was for either of our advantages. I have 


ſuffered all the troubles and afflictions of widow- 


hood, which cannot be conceived by any but 
thoſe who have gone through them. No words 


can expreſs the ſtorms to which a young wo- 
man is expoſed, who is but juſt come from 
her father's houſe ; is wholly unacquainted with 
affairs; and who being overwhelmed with grief, 


is obliged to devote. herſelf to new cares, too 


weighty for her age and ſex. She muſt make 
up for the negligence of her ſervants, and guard 
againſt their malice ; muſt defend herſelf from 
the. evil deſigns of her neighbours z muſt ſuf- 
fer perpetually the injurious treatment of the 
farmers of the revenues, and the infolence and 
barbarity they exerciſe in levying the taxes. 


«© When a father leaves children behind him, 


if itbe a daughter, I am ſenſible the care of 


her muſt be very laborious to the widow her 


mother; however, this care is ſupportable, 


fince it is not attended either with fear or ex- 
pence. But if it be a ſon, it will be much more 


difficult to get him well educated ; this fills 


her with perpetual apprehenſions, not to men- 
tion how expenſive it is to get him well edu- 


cated. Hoovers theſe ſeveral evils could never 
mm prevail 
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& prevail upon me to marry. I have continued 
fix d and immoveable, amidſt theſe ſtorms and 
e tempeſts; and truſting above all in the grace of 
« God, I determined to ſuffer all thoſe troubles 
« which are inſeparable from widowhood. 

„„ But my only conſolation in theſe afflictions 
e was, to behold you inceſſantly, and to contem- 
e plate in your face, the living, the faithful image 

of my deceaſed husband: a conſolation which 
I received in your infancy, and when you was yet 
«© incapable of ſpeaking, at which ſeaſon parents 
5c. find the greateſt pleaſure in their children. 

I have not given you reaſon to object, that I in- 

« deed ſupported my preſent condition with courage, 
« but that I lefſened your father's poſſeſſions, to ex- 
” 6+: tricate my ſelf from thoſe difficulties z a mif- 
c fortune that often befalls minors. For I have 
« preſerved for you all he left you, tho? I did 
« not ſpare any expence for your education, this I 
c paid my ſelf. I don't fay this my fon, by way 
of reproaching you with the obligations you owe 
«© me. The only favour I ask in return, is, 
« that you would not reduce me to widowhood a 
& ſecond time. Don't open a wound that was 
„ beginning to heal; at leaſt ſtay till I am dead, 
c and perhaps 1 may be ſo very ſoon. Thoſe 
« who are young may hope to grow old; but a 
« my age I am to expect nothing but death. Af 
c ter you have buried me in the ſame grave with 
« your father, and joined my bones to his aſhes, 
e then undertake ſuch long journies, and fail on 
“ whatever ſea you pleaſe, for no one will hinder 
4 you: but ſo long as I have any breath left, bear 
„ with my preſence, and don't be tired of living 
c with me. Don't draw down upon your {elf the 
„ wrath of heaven, as you will do, ſhould you 
4 ſo ſenſibly afflict a mother who deſerves the beſt 
from you, In caſe I ſhould offer to engage you 
| . "2 66: oh 
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« in worldly affairs, and oblige you to undertake 
the management of my affairs which are your 
« own; I then will allow you to have no regard 
& or conſideration for the laws of nature; the 
«« pains I have taken in bringing you up; the re- 
<< ſpe&t.which is due to a mother, or any ſuch 
« motives but ſhun me as the enemy of your re- \ 
4c 4%. pale, and as one who is laying ſnares to ruin 
* you: But in caſe I do all that lies in my power, ſt 
% to make your life eaſy and happy, let this con- at 
« ſideration at leaſt prevail upon you, if all others th 
« ſhould fail How many friends ſoever you may th 
«< have, none of them will allow you fo much li- 
4 berty as I do; and indeed, no one ſo paſſionate- ſe 
40 -4 wiſhes your advancement and your felicity.“ cl 
St. Chryfoſtom was unable to reſiſt theſe tender h. 
at 
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expreſſions, and tho his friend Baſilius continued 
his ſollicitations, he yet could not be prevailed up- 
on to leave a mother ſo very indutgant, and and fo 
highly worthy of his love, . 
Do we meet with any thing among heathen au- 
thors, more beautiful, more lively, more tender or 
more eloquent, than the diſcourſe before us, but of 
that ſimple and natural eloquence which infinite- 
ly excells the moſt glaring touches of art? Is 
there one far fetch'd thought/in it, or any uncom- 
mon or affected turn ? 2 not the whole diftated | 
by nature it ſelf? But the circumſtance I admire the - F 
moſt in it, is, the inexpreſſible reſervedneſs of a 
deeply afflicted mother, who tho? overwhelmed t 
with grief, dees not. yet vent one paſſionate ex- 1 
13 
b 


preſſion, or complain of him who was the cauſe 
of her violent uneaſineſs, I mean Baſilius. But 
undoubtedly his virtue checked her reſentments 
on this occaſion, or her fear that ſuch words would 
exaſperate her ſon, whom ſhe deſired to work | 


upon "= ſoft 3 — 


PART 


/ 
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PART the SECOND. 
8 The learning requiſite in a Chriſtian Orator. 
HAT I have hitherto delivered, relates only 


ſtian orator, and which St. Auſtin calls eloguenter 
dicere. I muſt therefore now treat that which forms 
the knowledge indiſpenſable in a preacher, which 
the abovementioned Saint calls, ſapienter dicere. 
Without this learning, ! a preacher, how eloquent 
ſoever he might appear, would be but a mere de- 


claimer ; and ſo much the more dangerous to his 


hearers, the more agreeable he would be to them, 
and by dazling them with this falſe ſplendor, would 


accuſtom them to miſtake an empty ſound of words 


for truth, which 1s the only folid food of the mind. 
Tis well known, ſays St. Auſtin, how greatly the 
heathens themſelves, who were not enlightned by 
Divine Wiſdom, but guided only by reafon and 


good ſenſe, deſpiſed this falſe ſpecies of eloquence ; 


what are we therefore to think of it, we who are 
the children, and the miniſters of the Wiſdom juſt 
now mentioned ? 92 | 
| *Tis but too uſual with many who prepare for 
preaching, to be more ſtudious about embelliſh- 
— their diſcourſes, than of filling them with ſolid 
truths. Nevertheleſs tis a maxim in rhetoric, eſta- 
bliſhed by all who have written on this art, that the 
only way to ſpeak well, is to think well or juſtly; and 
to be able to do the latter, a perſon muſt be well 


| I Qui affluit inſipienti elo- tur auditor, & eum, quoniam 
quentia, tanto magis cavendus diſertè dicere audit, etiam vers 
elt, quanto magis ab eo in iis dicere exiftimat. S. Aug. /ib. 
gur audirg inutile eft, delefta- iv. de Dcr. Cbriſl. cap. g. 


inflrucicd, 


to the ſtyle and method proper for the Chri- 
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inſtructed, be maſter of his ſubject ; and his mind | 


muſt be adorned with a variety of knowled ge. 
m Scribendi re, ſapere eft & principium & fons. 


was in philoſophy, and eſpecially in that of 


Plato, the antients imagined that fund of knowledge 
might be AEDs, which OY can erm the pou 
orator. 


Rem tibi Socrati ce poterunt oftnders charte. 
This made Cicero fo carefully enjoin this ſtudy ; ; 


v and he confeſſes, as was obſerved elſewhere, that 
if he has made any advances in eloquence, he owes 


it more to philoſophy than to rhetoric. 


But Chriſtian orators have infinitely more pure 


4a nd more abundant : ſprings, whence they ought to 
draw this fund of knowledge, Theſe ſprings are 


the ſcripture and the fathers, What riches are found 


in theſe? And how culpable would that perſon 
be, who ſhoyld neglect ſo precious a treaſure ? 
That man who is very converſant in them, will 


eaſily be maſter of elocution, The juſt thoughts 


and great truths with which his mind Sill be ſtor'd, 
will naturally ſuggeſt proper expreſſions ; and ſuch 
an orator as this can never OE words : 


Perdague proviſum rem non invita fan 


Of the fudy f the Scriptures, 15 


A preacher ought to make the ſacred Writings 

his chief ſtudy: and St. Auſtin lays it down as 
an indiſputable principle, that the Chriſtian orator 
will be more. or leſs able to deliver himſelf with 


nn Horat, de art. poet. as non ex rhetorum officinis, 


* Fateor me oratorem, ſi mo- ſed ex Academiz ſpatiis exti- 
do ſim, aut etiam quicumque tiſſe. Orat. u. 12. 


juſtneſs 
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juſtneſs and ſolidity, according to his knowledge 


of the ſcriptures: o Sapienter dicit homo tanto magis 


vel minus, quanto n ſeripturis fanttis _— minuſoe 
profecit. 

All the religion, and all the knowledge of man 
for this life and for that to come, conſiſts in knowing 
the only true God and Chriſt whom he has ſent: 
p Hac eſt vita æterna, ut cognoſcant te ſolum Deum 
verum, & quem miſiſti Feſum Chriſtum. What can 
be wanting in that man who poſſeſſes this double 
knowledge? And where can it be taken but from 
the ſacred writings ? 4 Vo hath:known the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been his counſellor'? O tbe 
_ depth of the riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge 
of God ? Who can boaſt, that be has all the 
riches of the full aſſurance of underſtanding to the 
acknowledgment of 'the myſtery of God, a_ of the 
Father, and of Chriſt? Those only, ! 10 whom 
Gad will mate known what is the riches of the glory 
of this double myſtery ; that is the wes. 097 and 

apoſtles, who can ſay, We bave received... the ſpirit 
of God; we know the mind of Cbriſt. *Tis known 
that this gift was indulged to St. Paul in an emi- 
nent degree, who declared, u determined not to . 
know any thing amang you, ſave Feſus Chriſt, and 
him  crucified.z, all other things, v he counted but 
loſſes,, in compariſon of the expellency of the know- 
ledge of Chriſt Feſus. He declares in more places 
one, that his vocation is, to declare and dil- - 
cover to all men, the incomprehenſible riches of the 

myſtery of Chriſt Jeſus, which he had been par- 
. pgs 8 7 nde to — _ 2 _ 
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2 to them the wonderful ceconomy of this 
den myſtery before all ages in God. 
What is a preacher of the Goſpel properly, but 


an Embaſſador ſent by the Creator to men, to 


_— 3 to lay before them 
the covenant he will TD 
them ; e 


from whom ſhould: an 
. 7 ara gc rey 


liver to thoſe he is to treat with; but from the ma- 
who ſent him? *T was this made St. Paul ex- 


Ker 

hort the Epheſians to offer up prayers. continually 
for him; in order, fays he, 2 that utterance may be 
given unto me, that 7 may open my mouth boldly, to 


make known the myſtery of the Goſpel, : . that there- 


im I may ſpeak boldly. And the fame Apoſtle de- 
elares in another place, that all things are of God, 


and bath given to us the miniſtry 
When can preachers ſay 2 hearers, 
Not then we are Embaſſadors for Chriſt, as tough 
| God did beſeech you by us. . . © We fpeak before God 
in Chriſt, or rather, 4 *tis Feſus Chriſt ſpeaks in us, ex- 
cept but when the truths they declare; and the proofs 
by which they ſupport them, are drawn from the 
Acred Writings 3/ and are warranted from God's 
word ? ——— fruitful, whe- 
ther we tenets, or laining 
myſteries, or are for unfolding he prep of 
morality, or for cenſuring vices : © At ſcripture is 
yn by ere ration of God, and is I * 


e as: in bid. xii. 19. 
2 Epheſ. vi. Fs $0 | 7 Ibid. xiii. 3. 
* 2 Cor. v. Sor oleD * : a pes 


> 2 Cor, v. 20. 


them, agreeable to that maj dale expreſin of 8 St. 
Paul, We are * * for C 3 ? _ 


obo hath-reconciled us unto himſelf by Feſus Chrift, 
reconciliation. 
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doctrine, for reproof, for correctian, for inſiruzion 
and righteouſneſs. 

le muſt be conſeſſed, that the truths which are 
declared to Chriſtians, are much ſtronger, and 
make a much greater impreſſion, when they are 

thus inveſted with the divine authority; becauſe 
every man, at the fame time that he has an idea 
of the Deity, has naturally wn tures 
Beſides, theſe truths take much in the 
mind, when they are joined to — of 
ſcripture, the ſenſe and energy of which have 
been ſhewn. The hearer may have, before him, 
the text which is illuſtrated, which makes him much 
more attentive ; at leaft he has it at home, and 

by reading it he eaſily recalls whatever was faid 
to explain it. But a bare citation, often very ſhort, 
and of which the auditor has ſeldom notice, paſſes 
away with great rapidity, leaves no trace behind 
it, and is loſt and confounded in the reſt of the 
diſcourſe. We cannot expect much fruit from in- 
2 when they are founded merely on human 

ns | 

One might follow, lays the archbiſhop of 
Cambray in his Dialogues on Eloquence, where he 
lays down excellent rules for preaching ; «<< one 
50 N follow many — twenty years, and 
e not be inſtructed in religion in the manner 
« we ought. I have often obſerved, fays he 
«« elſewhere, that there is no art or ſcience but 
«<<. _ — principles, and methodically; 
<< religion on not taught after that method. 
« A little, 1 which they do not 
_ + underfiand, is given them in their infant 
« years to learn by heart; after which, they have 
4 2 but what they can gather 
« from ed ſermons. I wiſh that 
« Chriſtians — taught the firſt elements of 
their religion, and were inſtructed with order 
| = „ 
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« and regularity, till they came to the higheſt 
< myſteries. This was formerly the practice. 
<< Miniſters uſed to begin by catechiſms, after 
„ which they taught the . Goſpel regularly by 
„ homilies, whereby | Chriſtians became per- 


ce fectly acquainted with the whole word of 


«& God. | 
In this manner paſhiby: antiently caught their 
flock ; and the chief preparation they judged neceſ- 


fary for this important myſtery, which they look - 
ed upon as very dreadful, was the ſtudy of the 


facred writings. I ſhall content myſelf with ci- 
ting here, the teſtimony. and example of St. Auſtin, 


Valerius his biſhop had ordained him prieſt, al- 
moſt in ſpight of himſelf, in the view chiefly of 


making him exerciſe the miniſtry of preaching 3 
and indeed, he a little after obliged kn to it. 
Who can expreſs the fears, the inquietudes and 


alarms with which St. Auſtin was ſeized at the 


fight of this function? And yet many look upon 
it as a ſport, though this great man trembled at 


the ſight of it. But what was wanting in him, 


either with regard to genius, or the knowledge 


neceſſary in a preacher? And this his biſhop re- 


preſented to him. f He himſelf owns, that he 
was well enough acquainted with all thoſe things 
which relate to religion; but then. he imagined, 
that he was not fufficiently able to diſtribute thoſe 
truths to others, ſo as to contribute - to their fal- 


vation; and this made him requeſt ſo earneſtly, 
that ſome time at leafl might be allowed. him; 
in order to prepare himſelf for it, by the ſtudy of 


the holy ſcriptures, by prayer and by tears. That 
„ in caſe, ſays he, in his beautiful -petition to 


his biſhop, ( after experience has taught me the 
2861 mare aan ie in a man, en is en 
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« truſted with the diſpenſation of the ſacraments - 
c and of the word of God; you won't allow me 
c time to acquire what I am ſenſible is wanting 
« in myſelf, you would then have me periſh ? 
« Valerius, my dear father, where is your love 
« and charity? . . . For what anſwer ſhall I be 
c able to make to the Lord when he will judge 
cc me? Shall I tell him, that after I had once 
“ accepted of eccleſiaſtical employments, it was 
“ not poſſible for me to inſtruct myſelf in thoſe 
„ things which were neceſſary to enable me to dif- 
& charge them as I ought? | 
All that St. Auſtin thought on this ſubject, the 
ſeveral fathers of the Church, who were charged 
with the miniſtry_ of preaching, have thought and 
practiſed in the ſame manner: St. Baſil, St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, St. Chryſoſtom did thus, and 
pointed out the ſame courſe to their ſucceſſors. 
This ſtudy therefore is neceſſary to all, and may 


be of vaſt uſe. A great number of clergymen, 


though of ſmall abilities, are yet appointed to 
inſtruct children, the common people or pea- 
ſants, whom the bare ſtudy of the holy Scrip- 
_ tures, and eſpecially of the New Teſtament, will 
enable to acquit ſucceſsfully of their duty; and 
in whom this ſtudy, if carefully followed, will 
ſupply what they may be deficient in with regard 
to learning and utterance. 8 St. Auſtin ad- 
viſes, that the poorer they find themſelves, the 
more they ought to borrow the riches of the 
Scripture ; that they ſhould take from theſe an 

authority they could never have obtained, from 
their own perſons, by enforcing their own words 


Quanto ſe pauperiorem bet ex illis ; & qui propriis 
cernit in ſuis, tanto cum opor- verbis minor erat, r apts | 
tet in iſtis eſſe ditiorem : ut teſtimonio quodammodo creſ- 


quod dixerit ſais verbis, pro- cat. De de@r. chrift. l. 4.c. 5. 
Vor. Ik 1 
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with its teſtimony ; and that they ſhould find in its 


greatneſs and ſtrength, the means to grow in ſome 


meaſure, and to juſtify themſelves by thoſe divine 


Writing. | 
The Study of the Fathers. 


But in order to fill the more worthily, ſo ſub- 
lime and important a miniſtry, we muſt join to 
the ſtudy of the ſacred Writings, that of the doc- 
tors of the Church, who are the true interpreters 
of it, and whom Chriſt, the ſole Sovereign of 
men, condeſcended to affociate in that honourable 
quality, by enlightning them particularly with his 
owledge. | 1 55 5 
The eloquence of the pulpit has an advantage 
over that of the bar, which is not ſufficiently valu- 
ed, and is not, in my opinion, ſufficiently practiſed. 
In the latter, the orator draws almoſt every thing 
he is to fay from his own underſtanding. He 
may make uſe of ſome thoughts, and ſome turns, 
borrowed from the antients ; but then he is not 
allowed to copy them: and though he were al- 
lowed this, his ſubject would ſeldom give him an 
opportunity to do it. But it is otherwiſe with a 
Preacher; for what ſubject ſoever he may handle, 
a ſpacious field is open to him in the Greek and 
Latin fathers, where he is ſure to find all the moſt 
juſt and folid particulars which can be faid on 
that ſubject ; not only principles and their conſe- 
quences ; truths and their proofs of them; the rules 
and their application, but even very often the 
thoughts and turns; inſomuch that an orator of 
no great abilities, is on a ſudden enriched by the 
_ wealth of others, which becomes in fome meaſure 
his own by the uſe he applies it to. And ſo far 
from objecting it to him as a crime, for thus 
adorning himſelf with theſe precious ſpoils; he 
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ought, on the contrary, to be cenſured, in caſe 
he preſumed to prefer his own thoughts to' thoſe of 
ſuch great men, who, by a peculiar privilege, 
were deſtined to inſtruct all ages and countries after 
their death. NZ 
I do not pretend, in ſpeaking thus, to confine 
the labour of preachers merely to extract the moſt 
beautiful paſſages from the fathers, and to deliver 
them thus detached to their hearers. However, 
though they ſhould do this, their flock would not 
be thereby leſs inſtructed ; nor would their caſe 
be very hard, ſhould they ſtill have St. Ambroſe,, 
St. Auſtin and St. Chryſoſtom for their paſtors. 
I have heard a clergyman in Paris, who was very 
much followed and admired, though moſt of his 
fermons were borrowed from Mr. Tourneux and 
Mr. Nicole. And indeed, what need the people 
care whence what they hear is borrowed, provided 
it be excellent and well adapted to their inſtruc- 
tion ? But a preacher is allowed to lend, or rather 
to join his eloquence to that of thoſe great men, by 
borrowing from them the foundation of proofs and 
arguments; and by turning them after his manner, 
without following them ſervilely. If he undertakes, 
for inſtance, to ſhew why God permits juſt men 
to be afflicted in this life, St. Chryſoſtom, in 
his firſt homily to the people of Antioch, fur- 
 niſhes him ten or twelve different reaſons, all ſup- 
ported by texts of Scripture ; and adds a great- 
er number in other diſcourſes. St. Auſtin has alſo 
ſome wonderful paſſages on this ſubject, which he 
treated often, becauſe the good and juſt have at all 
times ſtood in need of this inſtruction and conſo- 
lation. A preacher of genius, and happy in his 
expreſſion, finding himſelf in the midſt of theſe 
immenſe riches, of which he is allowed to take 
whatever he pleaſes, can he fail of delivering him- 
ſelf in a great, noble, majeſtic, and at the ſame 
. ᷣ time 
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time ſolid and inſtructive manner? A perſon - who 
is a little converſant with the fathers, immediately 
diſcovers whether a diſcourſe was drawn from 


thoſe ſprings; whether the proofs and principles 
were taken from thence; and though the preacher 
be ever ſo eloquent, or ſolid, in other reſpects, 
pet, if he is deficient in this part, he wants a very 
eſſential circumſtance, 7 
I again repeat, that this advantage is of ineſti- 
mable value, and does not require infinite pains or 
time. Some years of retirement would ſuffice for 


this ſtudy, how extenſive ſoever it may appear: 


and that man who ſhould have made himſelf maſter 


only of the homilies of St. John Chryſoſtom, and 


St. Auſtin's ſermons on the Old and New Teſta- 


ment, with ſome other little treatiſes of the latter, 
would there find all that is neceſſary to form the 


excellent preacher. Theſe two great maſters would 
alone ſuffice to teach him the manner how he is 
to inſtruct his flock, by teaching them religion 


thoroughly and from principles, and by clearly ex- 


plaining to them its tenets and morality ; but, above 
all, by making them e . acquainted with 
Chriſt, his doctrine, actions, ſufferings, myſteries; 
and annexing theſe ſeveral inſtructions to the text 
itſelf of Scripture, the explication of which is 


equally adapted to the capacities, and the taſte both 


of the learned and unlearned; and fixes the truths 


in the mind, in a mare eaſy and agreeable man- 


ef. © + | . 
One cannot inculcate too much to young men, 
after St. Auſtin's example, the neceſſity they will 
be under, in caſe God ſhould one day call them 
to the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, of going through 
a courſe of ſolid ſtudies, of making the Scriptures 


familiar to themſelves, and of taking the holy fathers 
for their guides and maſters before they undertake 


to teach vthers. | 
= >, SECT, 
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7 I propoſe to make ſome reſlections 
here on the Eloquence of the Scriptures, 
I would not have them confounded with thoſe of 
profane authors, by only pointing out to youth ſuch 
aſſages in them as delight merely the ear and the 
ſprig htly faculties of the mind, and form them to 
a good taſte. The deſign of God in ſpeaking to 
_ mankind in his writings, was not undoubtedly to 
foment their pride and curioſity, or to make 
them orators and learned men, but to reform 
them. His intention in thoſe ſacred books, is 
not to pleaſe the imagination, or to teach us to 
raiſe that of others, but to purify and convert 
us, and to recall us from - abroad, whither our 


| ſenſes lead us, to our heart where grace enlightens 


and inſtructs ww... 
It is certain, that the Divine Wiſdom is attended 


with every kind of bleſſing, and poſſeſſes all thoſe 
qualities which the age reveres, and which men 


can receive from her only. And how would it 


5 poſſible for her not to be eloquent, ſhe who 

opens the mouth of the dumb, and makes little 
Gallen eloquent? i ho halb made man's mautb ? 
ſays ſhe, raking to oh who tought himſelf 


ö * Sapientia aperuit os mu- tertius ... | Quisfecit os ho- 
torum & linguas infantium fecit minis? aut quis fabricatus eft 
diſertas. Sap. 10. 2. mutum & ſurdum, videntem & 

i Obſecro, Domine: non cœcum? Nonne ego? Exod. iv. 
ſum _ 10 11. 
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not poſſeſſed of a good utterance, Mh maketh 


the dumb, or deaf, or the ſeeing, or the blind; have 
not I the Lord ? 

But the Divine Wiſdom, in order to * 2 itſelf 
more acceſſible and more eligible, has condeſcend- 
ed to ſtoop to our language, to aſſume our tone 
of voice, and to ſtammer, as it were, with chil- 
drren. Hence it 1s, that the chief characteriſtic of 

the Scriptures, and which impreſſes itſelf on our 
minds, almoſt in all places, is ſimplici 5 | 
This is ſtill more apparent in the New Teſta- 


ment, and St, Paul diſcovers to us a very ſublime 
reaſon of it. The Creator's deſign, at firſt, was 
to win over men to the knowledge of himſelf by 
the uſe of their reaſon, and by contemplation 


on the wiſdom of his works. In this firſt plan, 


and this firſt manner of teaching, every thing was 


great and magnificent, every thing anſwered to 
the majeſty of the God who ſpake, and the greatneſs 
of him who was inftrufted. But fin has deſtroy- 


ed that order, and occaſioned a quite > (par 


method to be uſed. k Fur a fter that, in the wiſ- 
dom of God, the world by en knew nat Gil, 


it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, to ſave 


them that believe. Now. part. of this folly conſiſts 
in the ſimplicity of the evangelical word and doc- 


trine, God was determined to diſcredit the va- 
nity of eloquence, of knowledge, and the wiſdom- 


of philoſo P ers; and to bring into contempt the 

mp of human pride, in writing the books of 
| Nurs by which only mankind are to be 
converted, in a ſtyle quite different from that of 
the heathen writers. Theſe ſeem ſtudious only -of 


| heightning their diſcourſes by ornaments, where- 


as the facred penmen neyer endeavour to diſplay | 
any thing 


. i, r. 


like * in their WTR: in arches; not 
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to berea ve Chriſt's croſs of the honour of convert- 


ing the world, by giving it either to the charms of 


eloquence, or to the ſtrength of human reaſon, 
I therefore, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity, 
which is the true characteriſtic of the Scriptures, 
we yet meet with ſuch beautiful, ſuch ſublime paſ- 
ſages in them; tis very remarkable, that this beauty, 
this ſublimity, do not ariſe from a far-fetched, la- 


boured elocution, but from the things, which are 


ſo great, ſo lofty in themſelves, that they mult 


neceſſarily appear magnificent when cloathed in 


words. „ Fo 2 Og . 
Furthermore, the Divine Wiſdom has employed 


the ſame method in ſpeaking to men, as ſhe did 


in the incarnation, by which ſhe wrought their 


falvation. She was indeed veiled and darkned 


by the diſtaſteful appearance of infamy, ſilence, po- 
verty, contradictions, humiliations, and ſufferings : 


but then, ſhe always ſuffered ſome rays of majeſty 
and power to eſcape through theſe veils, which 


clearly diſcovered her divinity. This double cha- 
rater of ſimplicity and majeſty, is conſpicuous 


alſo in every part of the ſacred Writings: and 


when we ſeriouſly examine, what this Wiſdom ſuf- 

fered for our falvation, and wrote for our inſtruc- 
tion, we diſcover equally in both the eternal Word, 
by whom all things were made, In principio erat 
verbum; this is the ſource of its grandeur ; but its 
aſſuming the fleſh for our ſakes, & verbum caro 
factum eſt ; this is the cauſe of its weakneſs, 
I was neceſſary to ule theſe precautions, and to 
lay down theſe principles, before I undertook to 
point out, in the Scriptures, ſuch 'particulars as 


relate to eloquence. For otherwiſe, by ſetting too 
| high a value on theſe kind of beauties, we ſhould 


_— ſe young people to the danger of having 
leſs veneration for thoſe paſſages of Scripture, 
where 1t is more * to little ones, although 
4 | 5 a 4 it 
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it be as divine in theſe places as in any other, and 
often conceals deeper things: or we ſhould expoſe 
them to another; danger, equally to be avoided, 
which is, to neglect thoſe very things which wiſ- 
dom addreſſes to us, and to attend only to the 
manner in which ſhe delivers them; and by that 
means, to ſet a leſs value on the falutary counſel 
ſhe gives us, than on the touches of eloquence which 
fall from her. Now, it is injurious to her, to admire 
only her train, and not gaze upon her; or to be 
more touched with the gifts ſhe often beſtows on 
her enemies, than with the graces which ſhe re- 
ſerves for her children and diſciples. 
I ſhall run over different matters, but not in a 
very exact order. I elſewhere took notice, that 
moſt of the reflections which the reader will find 
here on the Scriptures are not mine; which ed 
the aux of the ſtyle will ſhew. 


I. Sim lig of the meries Writings. 


» ® They crucified bim there. | 
© The more we reflect on the imitable character 
2 the Goſpel- writers, the more we diſcover that 
they were not dictated by the ſpirit of man. Theſe 
barely ſay in few words, that their maſter was 
crucified, without diſcovering the leaſt ſurprize, 
compaſſion or acknowledgment. Who would have 
ſpoke in this manner of a friend that had laid 
down his life for him? What ſon would have re- 
lated in ſo ſhort, ſo unaffected a manner, how his 
father had ſaxed him from death, by ſuffering in his 
ſtead ? But it is in this that the finger of God ap- 
Pears e and the leſs man appears in a 
haviour that has ſo little —— 15 em [| 
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The prophets deſcribe Chriſt's ſufferings, in a 
lively, affecting and pathetic manner, and abound. 
with ſentiments and reflections z but the Evangeliſts 
relate them with ſimplicity, without emotion, or 
reflections; without breaking out into admiration or 
teſtimonies of gratitude z or diſcovering the leaſt de- 
ſign to work in ſuch a manner upon their readers, 
as to make them diſciples of Chriſt, Twas not 
natural, that perſons who lived ſo many years be- 
fore Chriſt, ſhould be ſo touched with his ſuffer- 
ings 3 nor that men who were eye- witneſſes of his 
croſs, and ſo zealous for his glory, ſhould ſpeak 
with ſo much calmneſs of the unheard- of crime that 
was perpetrated againſt him. The ſtrong zeal and 
affection of the Apoſtles might have been ſuſpected, 

which that of the Prophets could not be. But had 
not the Evangeliſts and the Prophets been inſpired, 
" ms former would have writ with greater force and 
fire, and the latter with more coldneſs and indif- 
ference ; the one would have ſhewn a deſire to 
perſuade, and the other ſuch, a timidity and heſi- 
tation in their conjectures as would not have affect- 
ed any one. All the Prophets are ardent, zealous, 
full of reſpect and veneration for the myſteries they 
publiſh ; but as for the Evangeliſts, they are calm 
and are maſters of an inimitable moderation, tho? 
their zeal 'is as ſtrong as that' of the Prophets. 
What man but ſees the hand which guided both the 
one and the other ? And what more ſenſible proof 


can we have of the divinity of the Scriptures , 


than their not reſembling, in any particular, ſuch 
things as are written by men? But at the ſame time, 
how much ought ſuch an example, and there are 
multitudes of the ſame kind, that teach us to venerate 
the auguſt ſimplicity of the facred books, which 
frequently conceal the moſt ſublime truths, and the 
moſt profound myſteries ? 8 
David pf, x. xi. & Ixviii. Iſai, c. I. & li, Jerem. c. xviii. 2 
7 | | _ 
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m *T'is much in the ſame manner, that the ſcrip- 
ture relates, that Iſaac was laid, by Abraham, on 
the wood which was to be his funeral pile, and was 
bound before he was facrificed, without telling us one 
word either of the ſentiments of the fin, or of 
the words his father ſpoke to him: without prepar- 
ing us for ſuch a ſacrifice by any refleCtions, or tell- 
ing us in —— 5 —— — * father and ſon —— | 
ted to it. Joſephus the hiſtorian ong, 
but very car and moving alſcourke into Abs. 
ham's mouth; but Moſes deſcribes him as ſilent, 
and is himſelf ſilent on that occaſion. The reaſon 
of this is, the former wrote as a man, and as his 
= rompted him ; whereas the other was the 

inſtrument of the word of God, who die- 
bd all his words. 


II. Simplicity and Grandeur. 


n In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. What man who was to have treated of ſuch 
_ exalted matters, would have begun as Moſes did? 
How 545 and at the ſame time how ſimple 
is this? Don't we perceive, that tis God himſelf 
who inſtructs us in a wonder which does not aſto- 
niſh him, and which he is ſuperior to? A com- 
mon man would have endeavoured to ſuit the mag- 
nificence of his expreſſions to the grandeur of his 
Tub) &, and would have ebe only his weak- 
; bur eternal Wiſdom, who made the world in 

0 15 rt, relates it without the leaſt emotion. 

he Prophets, Whoſe aim was, to make us ad- 
mire the wonders of the creation, ſpeak of it in 4 
very different manner. | 


«> © ligand by 5 1 
Gen. i. 1. 5 Prov. vili, 31, | | 
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p The Lord is King, and hath put on glorious ap- 
parel; the Lord hath put on his apparel, and girded 
himſelf with ſtrength. f : , 1 8 
The holy King, tranſported in ſpirit at the firſt 
origin of the world, deſcribes in the moſt pom- 
pous expreſſions, in what manner God, who hither- 

to had remained unknown, inviſible, and hid in the 
impenetrable ſecret of his Being, manifeſted himſelf 
ona ſudden,by a croud of incomprehenſible wonders. 

The Lord, fays he, at laſt comes forth from his 
ſolitude. He will not be alone happy, juſt, holy, 
but will reign by his goodneſs and bounty. But 
with what glory is the immortal King inveſted ! 
What riches has he diſplayed to us! From what 
ſource do ſo many lights and beauties flow? Where 
were thoſe treaſures, that rich pomp hid; which iſ- 
ſued out of the womb of darkneſs? How great muſt 
the majeſty of the Creator be, if that which ſur- 
rounds him imprints ſo great an awe and -veneration! 
What muſt he himſelf be when his works are fo 
magnificent ! CFT 

The ſame prophet in another pſalm, coming out 


a profound meditation on the works of God, and 
led with admiration and gratitude, exhorts himſelf 


of 

f | 
to praiſe and bleſs an infinite majeſty and goodneſs, 
| whoſe wonders aſtoniſſi, and whoſe Bleſſings oppreſs 
him. 4 Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul O Lord my God, 
thou art become exceeding glorious, thou art cloathed 
with majeſty and honour, .','. Thou deckeſt thyſelf with 
light, as it were with a garment; and ſpreadeſt out 
the heavens like a curtain. Would not one think 
that the God of ages had cloathed himſelf on 
a ſudden with magnificence ; and that iſſuing from 
r Dominus regnavit : deco- nificatus eſt vehementer, Con- 
rem indutus eſt. Indutus eſt Do- ſeſſonem ¶ Heb. gloriam] & 
minus fortitudinem, & pre- decorem induiſti, amictus lu- 
einxit ſe. Pſ xcii. 1 mine ficut veſtimento. Pal. 

4 Benedic anima mea Domi- ciii. 1, 2. 1 
no, Domine Deus meus, mg. 
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the ſecret part of his palace, he diſplayed hiraſelf 

in light? t all this is but his outwar 8 

and as a — which hides him. Thy Majeſty, O 

my God is infinitely above the light that ſurrounds 

it. I fix my eyes on thy garments, not being able 

to fix them on thy ſelf: I can diſcern the rich em- 
broidery of thy purple, but I ſhall ceaſe to ſee 

thee, ſhould I dare to raiſe my eyes to thy face. 
| Twill be of uſe, to compare in this manner 

the ſimplicity of the hiſtorian, with the ſublime 

magnificence of the prophets. Theſe ſpeak of the 

fame things, but in quite a different view. The ſame 
may be obſerved with regard to all the circumftances 
| of the creation. I ſhall preſent the reader with 
92 a few of them, by which nnn: 
ju nt of the reſt. 
Gad made two great ligbis; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the 1 Her light 10 rule the night : a 
He made the ſtars alſo. 
Can any thing be mare ſimple and at the fame 
time more auguſt? I ſhall ſpeak only of the fun 
and ſtars, and will begin with the laſt. 

God only is allowed to ſpeak with e 
of the moll aſtoniſhing ſpectacle with which he 
had adorned the univerſe : And the ftars. He de- 
clares in one word, what coſt him but a word; 
but who can fathom the vaſt extent of this word ? 

Do we conſider that theſe ſtars are innumerable, 
all infinitely greater chan the earth; all, the planets 

„an inexhauſtible ſource of light et? , But 

what order fix d their ranks ? and whom does that 

bot of heaven, all whoſe centinels are ſo watch- = 


e Dow duo wr ts ner fon. | 1 
| luminare majus, ut Vocatæ ſunt, & dixerunt, Ad- 
= e died & laminare minus; ſumus, & luxerunt ei cum ju- 

n ſtellas. Gen. e ee n 

Seu dederunt lumen in . — 4901 „001 
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ful, obey with ſo much punctuality and joy? The 
firmament, ſet with ſuch a numberleſs multitude of 
ſtars, * is the firſt preacher who declared the glory of 
the Almighty; and to make all men inexcuſable, 
we need only that book written in characters of 
light. 5 l ö 
. for the ſun, who can behold it ſtedfaſtly, 
and bear for any time the ſplendor of its rays? 
u The ſun when it appeareth, declaring at his riſing 
a marvellous inſtrument, the work of the moſt High : 
At noon it parcheth the country, and who can abide 
the burning heat thereof? A man blowing a furnace 
is in works of heat, but the ſun :burneth the moun- 
tains three times more; breathing out fiery vapours, 
and feniling forth bright beams, it dimmeth the eyes. 
Great is the Lord that made it, and at his com- 
mandment it runneth haſtily. - Is this then the ſame 
ſun, which is mentioned in Geneſis in fo plain and 
ſimple a manner : He made its light greater, that it 
might preſide over the day? How many beauties are 
comprehended, and as it were veiled under theſe few 
words! Can we conceive the pomp and profuſion - 
with which the ſun begins his courſe; the colours 
with which he embelliſhes nature ; and with what 
magnificence he himſelf is arrayed at his appearing 
on the horizon, as the ſpouſe whom heaven and 
earth await, and whoſe delight he forms? He com- 
eth forth out of his chamber as a bridegroom. But 
behold in what manner he unites the majeſty and 
graces of a ſpouſe, with the rapid courſe of a giant, 
who 1s leſs ſtudious to pleaſe, than to carry through- 


25 


r celi enarrant gloriam Dei, 
& opera manuum ejus annuntiat 
firmamentum. P/. xviii. 1. 
u Sol. .. vas admirabile, o- 
pus excelſi. In meridiano exu- 
rit terram, in conſpectu ardoris 
ejus quis poterit ſuſtinere? For- 
nacem cuſtodiens in operibus ar- 


* 


doris: tripliciter ſol exurens 
montes, radios igneo exſufflans, 
&. refulgens radiis ſuis obetecat 
oculos. Magnus Dominus qui 
fecit illum, & in ſermontbus 
ejus feſtinavit iter. Feel. xliii. 
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out the world, the news of the Prince who ſends 
him, and who is lefs attentive to his dreſs than 
to his duty. He exulted as @ giant who is 
to run his race. He came from the higheſt hea- 
ven, and bis courſe is to its height ; nor can any 
one hide himſelf from his beat. His light is as ſtrong 
and diffuſive as at the firſt day, ſo that the perpe- 
tual deluge of fire which ſpreads from all parts of 
it, has not diminiſhed the incomprehenſible fource 
of ſo full and precipitated a profuſion. The prophet 
had juſt reaſon to cry out, Great is the Lord who 
made it! How great is the majeſty of the Creator, 
and what muſt he himſelf be, ſince his works ate 
ſo auguſt! l ! 
3. I ſhall add farther, that paſſage which relates 
to the creation of the ſea: » God ſaid, Let the wa 
ters under the heaven be gathered together under one 
place and let the dry land appear. | 
Had not the prophets affiſted us in diſcovering the 
wonders concealed under the ſuperficies of theſe 
words, their depth would be more unfathomable with 
regard to us, than that of the ſea. 5 | 
This commandment, which is here but a ſingle 
expreſſion, is a dreadful menace, and a thunder ac- 
cording, to the prophet. * The waters flood above 
the mountains. At thy rebuke' they fled : at the voice 
of thy thunder they haſted away. Inſtead of running 
off gently, they fled with fear; they haſted to pre- 
Cipitate themſelves, and to croud one over the other, 
in order to leave that ſpace void which they ſeemed to 
have uſurp'd, ſince God drove them from thence. 
Something like this happened when God made his 
peopleto paſs thro? the Red Sea and the river Jordan, 
The Red Sea made a noiſe, and was dryed up; whence 


„Gen. i. 9. voce tonitrui tui formidabunt. 
* Super montes ſtabunt aquæ. ' of 0 Clu, 6, 7. | | ; 
Ab imprecatione tua fugient: 2 : | 
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another prophet takes occaſion y to aſk God, whe- 
ther he is angry at the river and the ſeas. 
In the tumultuous obedience, where the frighted 
waters, one would imagine, ſhould have ſwept 
away every thing in their courſe, an inviſible hand 
governed them with as much eaſe as a mother go- 
verns and handles a child ſhe had firſt ſwath'd, and 
afterwards put into his cradle. *Tis under theſe 
images God repreſents to us what he did at that 
time. Ibo ſhut up the ſea with doots, when it 
brake forth as if it had iſſued out of the womb ? When 
T made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick dark- 
neſs a ſwadling band for it; and brake up for it 
my decreed place, and ſet bars and doors, and ſaid 
hitherto ſhall thou come but no further : and here 
ſhall thy proud waves be flayed ? There is no occa- 
ſion to raiſe the beauty of theſe laſt words, for who 
is not affected with them? God marked out bounds 
to the ſea, and it did not dare to tranſgreſs them: 
That which was written on its ſhores prevented it 
from going beyond them; and that element which 
appears the moſt ungovernable, was equally obe- 
dient both in its flight and in its reſt. This obedience - 
has continued the ſame for many ages; and how 
tumultuous ſoever the waves may appear, the in- 


y Numquid in fluminibus ſui vectem & oftia. Et dixi : 


iratus es Domine? vel in mari 
indignatio tua? Habac. ni. 8. 

2 Quis concluſit oſtiis mare, ſaid 
Be to Job, [ Heb. Quis protexit 
in valvis mare, cùm ex utero 
prodiens exiret ?] quando erum- 
pebat, quaſi de vulva proce- 
dens: cum ponerem nubem 
veſtimentum ejus, & caligine 
illud, quaſi pannis infamiæ, 
obvolverem ! Circumdedi illud 
terminis meis, [ Heb. decrevi ſu- 
per eo decretum meum] & po- 

2 


— 


Uſque huc venies, & non pro- 
cedes amplius, & hic confringes 
tumentes fluctus tuos. ¶ Heb. 
meta hæc confringet tumorem 
fluctuum tuorum. ] Feb 
xxxviii. 8, 10. | | 

Poſui arenam terminum 
mari, præceptum ſempiternum, 
quod non præteribit. Et com- 
movebuntur, & non poterunt, 
& intumeſcent fluctus ejus, & 
non tranſibunt illud. Ferem. v. 
22. | 
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ſtant they come near the ſhore, God's prohibition 
keeps them in awe and ſtops their progreſs. 


III. The beauty of the Scripture does not ariſe from 
— tbe words, but the things. 


Tis well known, that the moſt excellent Greek 
or Latin authors, loſe moſt of their graces when 
tranſlated literally, becauſe a great part of their 
beauty conſiſts in the expreſſion : But as that of the 
fcriptures conſiſts more in the things than the 
words, we find it ſtrikes in the moſt verbal tranſla- 

tion. This will plainly appear from every part of 
the ſcripture. I ſhall content my ſelf with tran- 
ſcribing only two or three paſſages from it. 
1. Þ Wo unto them that joyn houſe to bouſe, 
that lay field to feld, till there be no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the midſt of the earth. 
In mine ears ſaid the Lord of Hoſts, of a truth ma- 
ny houſes ſpall be deſolate, even great and fair with- 
out inhabitant. 5 : . 
There is nothing in all the eloquence of the 
heathens, comparable to the vivacity of the reproach 
which the prophet here makes to the wiſe men 
of his time, who, neglecting the law of God, which 
had aſſigned to every man in particular, a portion 
of the promiſed land, with a prohibition to alie- 
nate it for ever; ſwallowed up in their wide-extend- 
ed parks, the vineyard, the field, and the houſe of 
thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to live near them. 
But the reflection which the prophet adds, ſeems 
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 Þ Vzqui conjungitis domum medio terrz ? In auribus me- 
ad domum, & agrum agro co- is * Dominus exercituum : 
pulatis uſque ad terminum loci. Nifi domus multz deſertz fue- 
Heb. Donec deficiat locus.) rint grandes & pulchræ abſque 
- Numquid habitabitis vos ſoli in habitatore. Jai. v. 8, 9. 
* Thus the Hebrew verſion had it; but the Latin verſion aſcribes theſe 
words to God, not to the prophet, In auriþus meis ſunt hæc: dicic Domi - 
nus exercituum. | I 1 


Of the Elauence of the Sacred Writings. 369 
to me no leſs eloquent, notwithſtanding its great 
ſimplicity 3 In mine ears ſaid the Lord of Hoſts. 
| T hear the Lord; his voice is at my ear. Whilſt 
the whole world attends to nothing but their plea- 
| ſures, and that no one hears the law of God, I al- 
ready hear his thunder roaring. againſt thoſe ambi= 
tious rich men, who think of nothing but building 
and ſettling themſelves on the earth. God echoes 
in my ear a perpetual threat againſt their vain en- 
terprizes, and a kind of oath more dreadful than 
the threat itſelf; becauſe *tis a proof *tis ready to 
break forth, and is irrevocable : Of 4 truth many 

| bouſes ſhall be deſart, Sc. „ 
2. The ſame prophet deſcribes the characteriſticks 
of the Meſſiah in a wonderful manner. © For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a ſon is given, and the 
government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder : and his name 
ſhall be called, Wonderful, Counſellor, The mighty 
Gad, The everlaſting Father, The Prince of peace. 
| T fhall conſider only the following expreſſion, 
and the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder ; this 
includes a wonderful image, and has a peculiar 

energy when conſidered very attentivelß. | 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be born an infant, but then 
he ſhall not wait either for years or experience 
before he reigns. He ſhall not ſtand in need of 
being recognized by his ſubjects, nor of being aſſiſt- 
ed by his armies, in order to ſubdue the rebels; for 
he himſelf will be his ſtrength, his power, his roy- 
alty. He ſhall differ infinitely from other Kings who 
cannot be ſuch unleſs they ate fecognized by ſome 


ſtate z and who fall into the condition of private 


men, if their ſubjects refuſe to obey them. Their 
authority is not their own, nor from themſelves, 


| © Paryulus natus eſt nobis, &  bitur nomen ejus, Admirabilis, 
filius datus eſt nobis, & factus Conſiliarius, Deus, Fortis, Pa- 
eſt [Heb. & exit] principatus ter futuri fæculi, Princeps pacis. 


ſuper humerum ejus; & voca- Hai. ix. 6. 
Vor. II. v9 nor 
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nor can they give it duration. But the child who 
ſhall be born, even when he ſhall appear to be in 
want of all things, and to be incapable of com- 
manding, ſhall bear all the 185 ** his divine 
majeſty and royalty. 4 He ſhall every thing 
by his efficacy and power; and 1 vereign autho- 
rity ſhall reſide fully and wholly in Ser x agg 
the government Hal be upon his ſhoulder. Noting 
mall prove this better than the method itſelf he 
ſhall make choice of to reign. He muſt have from 
himſelf, and. independent of all exterior means, a 
ſovereign power, in order to make himſelf be wor- 
ſhipped by mankind, notwithſtanding the ignomi- 
ny. of the crols, which he condeſcended to take 
upon himſelf ; and to change the inſtrument of his 

i dient into the inſtrument of his victory, and 

* moſt ſplendid mark of his ſovereignty ; + the 

government 2 be upon his ſhoulder. 
Thoſe who ſtudy the Scripture attentively, find 

that the beauty 5 It conſiſts in che e 15 

| lia of the thoughts. | 


I. DESCRIPTION. 


* „ Cyrus was the greateſt conqueror, ne the 
moſt accompliſhed Pots, mentioned in hiſtory, the 
reaſon of which the Scripture tells us, viz. that 
God had himſelf taken a pleaſure in forming . 
for the accompliſhment of the merciful 
meditated wich regard to his people. He —— 
him by his name two hundred years before his 
birth, * mg that he himſelf will ſet che 
cron on his had, and put a ſword in * een 
in order chat * may deliver his people. if 


Ae omnia js werbe vr. n 
tutis ſu, Heb. i. ij. 3 niet, & brachium 1 
 Eece Deus velter; ecce Po. abitur. e SN 


Of the Eloquence of the Sacred Writings. 371 
bus ſaith the Lord to bis anointed, to Cyrus, 
whoſe right hand I have holden, to ſubdue nations 
before him : and T will looſe the loins of kings to 
open before him the two leaved gates, and the gates 
all not be ſhut. I will go before thee, and make the 
' Crooked places ſtrait: I will break in pieces the gates 
e braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars of iron... . 1 
am the Lord, and there is none elſe, there is np 
God beſides me: I girded thee, thou haſt not know 
Me. | 8 a ; i . 
In another place, he commands Cyrus King of 
the Perſians, then called Elamites, to fet out 
with the Medes ; he orders the fiege to be made, 
andthe walls to fall down. f March, Elam ; Mede, 
do thou befiege. In fine, Babylon will no longer 
make others ſigh. Let him come now at my com- 
mand; let him join with the Medes; let him be- 
ſiege a city which is an enemy to my worſhip and 
to my people; let him obey me without knowing 
me; let him follow me with his eyes cloſed ; let 
him execute my commands without being either 
of my counſel, or in my confidence; and let 
him teach all Princes, and even all men, how I 
am ſovereign over empires, events, and even wills; 
ſmce I make myſelf be equally obeyed by Kings, 
and by every private ſoldier in the army, without 
having any occaſion either to reveal myſelf, or 
to exhort, or employ any other means than my 
will, which is alſo my power. 8 That they may 


_ * Hzcdicit Dominus Chriſto ferreos confringam . . . . Ego 
meo Cyro, cujus apprehendi Dominus, & non eſt amplids : 
dexteram, ut ſubjiciam ante extra me non eft Deus. Ac- 
faciem ejus gentes, & dorſa re- cinxi te: & non noviſti 
gum vertam, & aperiam co- me. V. xlv. 1. 2. n. 5. 
ram eo januas, & portz non f Afcende, lam: obſide, 


7 humiliabo: ceffare fect, I. Ii. 2. 
portas avgus conjoram, & wee ih r. G6. 
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know from the riſing of the ſun, and from the weſt, 


that there is none beſides me, I am the Lord, and 


there is none elſe. 


How majeſtic are theſe few words! Go up, 


Elam , Prince of the Perſians, ſet out. Beſiege, 


Mede : and you, Prince of the Medes, form the ſiege. 


I bade made all their groans to ceaſe : Babylon is 
taken and plundered it has no power; its ener 


is at an end. 
„ + he ſcriptures have painted in the fog 
colours, how greatly ſenſible God is to the oppreſ- 
fon of the poor and the weak, as well as to the 
injuſtice of the judges and the mighty of the earth. 
b Iſaiah repreſents to us truth feeble and trem- 
bling, imploring, but in vain, the aſſiſtance of 
the judges, and preſenting herſelf to no purpoſe be- 
fore every tribunal. Acceſs is denied her every 
where; ſhe is in all places rejected, forgot, and 
trodden under ſoot. Intereſt prevails over right, 
3 the good man is delivered up a prey to the 
And the Lord ſaid it, and it diſpleaſed 
bin \that tbere was ub judgment. And he ſaw that 


there was no man, and be wondred that there 
10, 10 interceſſor. 


is ſilence would make me conclude, eil 
that - he does not ſee thoſe diſorders, or that he 


Is indifferent to them. It is not ſo, fays the pro- 
phet in another place; Every thing is prepared 


for judgment, whilſt men are not thinking any 


lent. 


= #4% 


5 0 Converſum eſt woe 


| „& juttitia Jonge ſte- 
tit : "quia corruit in platea ve- 
ritas, & æquitas non potuit in- 
Et facta eſt veritas in 
livionem : & qui receſſit à 
malo, prædæ patuit: & vidit 
ter - & malum JE 


225 5 
. * l ; 


in oculis eius, quia non e 
judicium. Et vidit quia non 
eſt vir: & aporiatus eſt, quia 
non eſt qui occurrat. th. lix. 
15, 16. | 
f Stat ad judicandum [Heb. | 
concertandum}, Dominus, & 
flat ad Judicandos populos. Do- 


minus 
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ſent. He is ſtanding in order to take in hand the 
defence of thoſe who have no other; and to pro- 
nounce a very different ſentence againſt the unjuſt, 
and thoſe who are poor and weak. - The Lat will 
enter into judgment with the antients of the people, 
and the princes thereof; for ye have eaten up the 
vineyard ; the ſpoil of the poor is in their houſes. 
What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, and 
grind wo of the poor ? ſays the Lord God of 
Hoſts. Nothing can be ſtronger or more eloquent. 
than the reproaches which God makes in this place 
to the judges and princes of his people. How! 
Xou 15 ought to defend my people, as a vine 
that was committed to your care; you who oughht 
to ſerve as a hedge and rampart to it; tis you 
yourſelves - have made wild havock of this vine, 
and ruined it, as though the k fire had paſt over it. 
And you eat the vine. Had you been but a little 
tender of your brethren, and not ruined them en- 
tirely! but after you have ſtript my people, you 
lay them in the wine-preſſer; in order to ſqueeze 
the marrow out of their bones: Du bruiſe them ; 
you cruſh them under the mill, in order to grind 
them to duft ; you grind them. You perhaps in- 
tend to conceal your thefts and rapine from me, 
by converting them into proud furniture for the 
_ ornament. of your houſes. I have followed with 
attentive and jealous eyes, all you have — — 
your brother of; and ſee it, notwithſtanding | 
great ' endeavours to hide it. The ſpoil of te, fone! 
in your Bou ſes. Every thing calls aloud for ven- 
e and ſhall yy it; it ball fall- on 751 


minus "ut jadicium veniet cum | An atteritis pen Weta 
ſenibus populi ſui, & principi- & facies perum commo- 
bus ejus. Vos enim [ Hleb. & litis, dicit Dominus Deus exer- 
vos] depaſti eſtis vineam. Ra- cituum 7 ? Va. iii. 13.—15. 
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374 Of. the Eloquence of the Sacred Writings. 
and your children ; and the fon of an unjuſt father, 


as he inherits his crime, will alſo inherit my anger, 
1% to him that buildeth a town with blood, and 


REF a city by iniquity. For the ftraw ' ſhall 
cry out of the wall, and the beam out © the timber 
Ber enforce Þ 8 8 

We obſerve a quite * character in the 
perſon of Job, iP, was the pattern or example 


of a good judg ö m For from my 
rough 


1 (compaſſion 2945 up with me, as with 
4 father, and I have guided ber Z 2 my 2 


] b. I put on righteouſneſs, and it cloathe 


mne ; my judgment was as a robe and a diadem 
T delivered the e poor that cried, ** tbe fatherleſs, 2 
him that had none to help him. The bleſſing of bi 

that was by, 4 to periſh _ 15 rl ; and I Alps 
the widows heart to fi 6. FE T wpas eyes 10 
the blind, and feet was ? to the lame. I was a fa- 
ther to the Pe . + + brate the jaws of the 7 


aud pluckt the ſpail out of his teeth. 
| I; FEY 1 ſhall conclude with a deſcrip 0 of. 4 very | 
IHe 


rent kind from thoſe which ane it, but no 
Teſs remarkable; tis that of a war-horſe, which 
God himſelf deſeribed in the book of Job. | 
| e ern * 10 * 5 » 2 Hoch 
rength 


F Lam fon, laat inflrws um; 
1 s & veſtivi me, ſieut veſtimento 
& diademate, | judicio. meo. 
e 3 
q b.ii.. Pater eram pay an 5 

. , © , Conterebam m inic & 
ns d als dene de dentibus 1 ebam 
eum miſeratio: [ Heb. educavit prædam. Fob cap. xxxi. 1 8. 


wel & ab were matris de- & cap. AXIS. 1, %.. 
— — . Liberabam ſumquid præbebis BD 
yocikerantem, & 9 aut ca | 


popiln cui yon. ert acute. collo ejus hinnitam ? Num 
2 perituri ſuper me ſuſcitabis eum quaſi locuſtas ? 


„ cor "vidug conſo- Gloria narum ejus terror. 
df | Terram 


Of rhe Eloguence of the Sacred Writings. 475 
Brength ?. Haſt thou clothed bis neck with thunder ? 
Canſt - thou make him afraid as a grafhopper ? The 
glory of his noftrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoyceth in his ſtrength : he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is 


not affrighted x neither turneth be back from the 


fwword. The quiver ratleth againſt him, the glitter- 
ig ſpear and the fhield. He fealteeweth the ground 
with fiercentſs and rage; neither believeth he that 
it is the ſound of the trumpet. | He ſaith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ba; and be ſmelleth” the battle afar 
off. the thunder of the captains, and fhonting. 
Evyery word of this would merit an explica- | 
tion, in order to diſplay the beauties of it; but 
I ſhall take notice only of the latter, which 1 600 
a kind. a7: underſtanding and ſpeech to 
Armies are a eg time Before they are fer i 
battle aray, and are ſometimes a long time in 
view of one another without moving. All the 
motions are marked by particular ſignals, and the 
ſoldiers are appointed to perform their various du- 
ties, by the ſound of trumpet. This ſlowneſs is 
Fe grams Yi the horſe: 7 he is ready at the 
ound of the trun is very impatient to 
find the army muſt 77 — have notice given to it, 
He murmurs ſecretly againſt all theſe delays, and 
not being able to continue in his 1 nor to diſ- 
obey orders, he ſtrikes the ground perpetually with 
his hoof, and complains, in his way, that the ſol- 
di iers loſe their t time in Saring one _ another. He 


£5 


Ferram due fodit : = "opp dy e 
audacter: in occurſum pergit rem. Ubi it 3 
zematis. Contemnit payo- dicit, 'Vah! | rocul odoratur 
wm, nec cedit - | Saper bellum, exhortationem ducom; 
ipſum ſonabit p „ vibra- & ululatum relle. ks 
a haſta, & e Fetvens . 19, 25. 
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356 Of the Eloguence of the Sacred Writings. 
8 the ground with fiercene/s and rage. In 
his impatience, he conſiders as nothing all ſuch 
ſignals as are. not deciſive, and which only point 
out ſome circumſtances to which he is not attentive z 
neither believeth be that it is the ſound of the trum. 
thi But when it is in earneſt, and that the laſt 

laſt of the trumpet calls to battle, * the whole 
countenance of the horſe is changed. One would 
conclude that he diſtinguiſhes, as by his ſmell, 
that the battle is going to begin; and that he 
heard the general's orders diſtinctly, and he anſwers 
the confuſed cries of the army, by à noiſe which 
1 8 his joy and courage, He ſaith among the 

27 85 ba, ha, and be ſmelleth ibe battle afar off, 

* thunder of the captains, and ſhouting, 

If the reader compares the admirable deſcripti- 
ons which Homer and Virgil give of the _ 
13 will find this is vaſtly ſuperior: f 


v. FIGURES. 


- wit 2Pwould be an Ade labour to run over in 


the different kinds of figures which are found in 
the Scriptures.” The paſſages above cited include a 
large number; 'and thinks I ſhall add a few more, 
eſpecially of thoſe that are moſt common, ſuch as 
- the metaphor, the ſimile, the e the 08: 


| ." The ney ant gil | 
*s 7 "pa 7 ys dreaded the anger of God, as 
waves banging over my head, and I could not bear 
be wright of, them. What an idea does thia 
Be us of God's s anger! waves that fwallow up 
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Of the Bloquence of the Sacred Writings. 497 
every thing, a weight that oppreſſes and daſhes to 
per! es v I ſhall bear the anger f the Lord. How 
can we bear it to all eternity? 

Nor is the magnificence of God with regard to 
bis elect, leſs difficult to be comprehended and ex- 
plained. 4 He will make them drunk with his bleſ 
fings, and will overflow them with a flood of de- 
S 
hs: here is another kind of drimkenneſs' re- 
ſerved for the wicked. * Thou ſhalt be filled with 
drunkenneſs and ſorrow, ſays a Prophet to wicked 
Jeruſalem, with the cup of àſtoniſoment and deſola- 
tion, with the cup. of my my ſite Samaria. Thou ſhalt 
even drink it, and ſuck it out, and thou ſhalt break 
the ſherds thereof, and pluck off thine own breaſts : 
for I bave ſpoken it, faith the Lord. This is a 
_ dreadful picture of the rage of the damned, but in- 
2 fainter than truth. 


2. Repetition. 85 


'f Lite as 7 have watched over them, ta ou 4 1 
and to break down, and to throw down, and to 2 
ſtroy, and to affiift ſo will I watch over them, to 
build, and to plant, ſaith -the Tord. The con- 
junction here repeated ſeveral times, denotes, as 
it were, ſo N redoubled ſtrokes of Gods 
yy Ne 


b Mich. uy gd devorabis, & ubera tua lacera- 
4 Inebriabuntur ab RESIN bis: quia ego locutus ſum, ait 
: domus tuz : & torrente yolup- Dominus Deus. Exel. xxiii. 
tatis tuz Petabis eos. Fal. 33.& 34. 
XXXV. 9. Sieut vi ſuper eos ut, 
I Fbrietate & dolore reple- evellerem, & demolirer, & dif 
beris : calice mceroris & triſti- fiparem,' & diſperderem, &af- 
tiæ, calice ſororis tuz Samariæ. fligerem: fic vigilabo ſuper eos 
Et bibes illum, & epotabis uſ- ut ædiſicem, & plantem, ait 
gue ad feces, & fragmenta ejus Dominus. Fer. xxxi. 28. 


Babylon 


3578 Of the Eloquence of the Sacred Writings, | 
Babylon is fallen, is. fallen, that great city, . 
eau foe e made all nations drink- of the wine of the 
wat of ber fornication. This repetition, which 
ale. "vil op Jah, nos tharthe * a eee 


ber — Lieder N 
| Tow will I riſe, ſaith the . now — ib ha 
rn now-qwill I liſt up myſeil. That is to ay, 
after having a long time to Jie alleep, he will at 
kngh come ow of is ſeep, to undertake the 
of his people with ſplendor, and that 
ne moment i is come; Now, now. God expreſſea 
himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly in the ſame Prophet. 
1 Fhave long time bolden my peace, I have been fill 
aud refrained \ myſelf + not will I cry lite a iru- 


i omen 31.2 E and eren 0 


| Apofrophn, Proſepopeia 


wh ty are 215 blended, | The latter 
Ic In giving life, ſe ion or | ſpeech 
| 8, Or in ſpeaking to them. an 
b. Pſalm, tis a citizen, of Jeruſalem 
Non, who fitting .mournfully on 
MK 2 river Which Watered that city, 
ho and complaints, in turning hig 
eyes towards ks dear country. His maſters who 


bir! in captixity, urged him to play (in order 
ſome — on Saad ene 


| 2 erin 
5 e 

3 We 25. . dle 3 
b. : a 99:0 tiens ſui; pF x 8 lo- | 


E 4425 2 1 . 
4. 1 
Bur 


ut minus : manc exaltabor; nuns. - 


Of the Elogue 

But he, ied wich, grief and indignation, . cries aut, 

_ How ſoa ale fag the Lord's ſong, in a ftrange 
land? If I forget l 

hand FS. * eunning. V I do not 1 


thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof af my mouth. 


| tender! how affe does this apoſtrophe 
to che city of Jeruſalem the diſcourſe of 
mal 
baniſhed Jew | He imagines he ſees it, diſcourſes 
vB, penis al ef . ay will loſe his 
2 the uſe of his tongue, and that of his i in- 
ents, rather than forget it, 1 eee in 
_ joys of Babylon. 
Fs 2 — 5 W ** yet 
is 
4 Vang propor content myſelf with pointing out only 
a 
het 9 — the unhappineſs of the Jews who 


vi 


are:led captives to Babylon. He introduces Jeru-. 
bed as a mother e but at 


the ſame time obedient to the inſtructions of 

how. rigorous ſoever,, who commands his children 
to obey the ſentence which condemns them to ba- 
niſnment; who bewails her ſolitary condition and 
their miſeries ; who repreſents to them, that *tis the 
juſt puniſhment for their prevarications and ingrati- 
tude 5 who gires, them. advices, to teach 


them to make a holy uſe of the r ſevere captivity 3. 


and who, at laſt, full of confidence in the good- 
neſs and promiſes of God, promiſes: them a glo- 


 rigus return. The Prophet afterwards addreſſes 


himſelf to Jer and comforts. her, from the 
b that her children will be recalled, and 
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 Sioblitys fuero tu. Jeruſalem, 4, 5, 6; 
oblivioni detur [Heb, obliviſea- * 
I m met, Adhære t 
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O Feruſalem, let my. ig 4 


e example taken from * Baruch, Where that 
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Put off, O Feruſalem, the garment of thy mourning 


and affiiftion, and put on the cometineſs of the glory 


that cometh from God for ever . . . For thy name 


Hall be called of God for ever, the pea ce of righte- 


88 3 


onfneſs, and the glory of God's worſhip. a 
Not is more common in the Scriptures than 


to give life to the ſword of God. » God lays his 


command on it, it ſharpens, it poliſhes "elf pre- 


pares to obey; ſets out at the appointed moment; 
goes where God ſends it, devours his enemies” 


irſelf with their fleſh, gets drunk with their | 


blood; grows hot with laughter; and after ha- 
vg executed its maſter's commands, returns to 
its place. The Prophet Jeremiah unites almoſt af 
theſe ideas in one place, and adds others to theni of 
4 ſtill more lively nature. O th fevord f the 
Lord, how long will it be ere bon be quiet ? Put 
up thyſelf into” thy ſcabbaru; rt and be ill. 
How can it be quiet, replies the Prophet, ſceing the 
Lord bath given it a charge againſi Aſhkelon,” and 
Jo e, ? There bath be appointed 10, ho 


101 
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4 i Gol ſaid, Is there be light PR! there u was li BY N 
* in Feet d l 5 l, 
G light Th 51 i As 111 5 2 r 9393 70 n f 11.6 21˙ Art 


e mucr „ e e vagina te „Pit & Err f nguine 
ad occidendum: lima te ut in- e, eren. xlvi. 10. 


terficias & fulgeas 1 O mucro Domini uſque- 


 exacutys; eſt, & limatus. Ut quo non quieſces? Ingredere 


<xedat victimas, exacutus eſt, ut in vaginam tuam, refrigerare, - 


t, limatuseſt, Exel. Xxi. & file. Quomodo quieſcet, cum 


, 28. GK. 10. Dominus præceperit ei adverſus 

Ghadius Bomini repletus eſt Ace „ ibique condix- 
ſanguine, incraſſatus eſt adipe. erit illi ? 15 xly1 3. 7: " 
Jaiab xxxiv. 6. | | Gen. 1. | 

. Devorabit gladius, & fatura- _ 1 8 


God faid, Le, Night, 15 and 
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Where was it a moment before? How 8 
it ſpring from even the womb of darknefs? 
the ſame inſtant with light, the ſeveral —— 
which ſpring from it, embelliſhed all nature. 
The world that had been hitherto plunged in dark- 
neſs, ſeemed to iſſue a ſecond time from nothing; 
and every thing, by being enugntned,. was 
beautified. 
This was produced by a ſingle word, * 
majeſty even ſtruck the Heathens, who admired 
at Moſes's making God ſpeak as' a ſovereign 
and that inſtead of employing expreſſions which 
a little genius would have found magnificent, 
he ſhould have contented himſelf with the fol- 
lowing, God ſaid, let there be light, and there 
was light. _ | 
And, indeed, e can be greater or more 
elevated than this way of thinking. To create 
light (and *tis the ſame here with regard to the 
univerſe) God needed only to ſpeak : it would be 
5 I; much to ſay, he needed only to have willed 

„for the voice of God is his will; he ſpeaks 

- a commander, and commands by his decrees. 
The Vulgate has a little leſſened the vivacity 
of the expreſſion : God ſaid, let the light be made, 
and the light was made. For the word made, 
which. has different degrees among men, and ſup- 
poſes a ſucceſſion of times, ſeems in ſome ſort 
to retard the work of God, which was performed 
at the very moment he would have it, and re- 
ceived its perfection in an inſtant. | 

The Prophet Iſaiah makes God deliver Hil, 
with the fame ſublimity, when he foretells the rak- 


*Longin. 55 +342 & creavit. Sefind Dei, 
f f Dicere Dei, voluiſſe eſt. . voluntas eſt: opus Dei, natura 
Eucher: : eſt. &. 8 * 


| Naturz opifex Iucem locutuns e 
80 5 ing 
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ing of "Babylon, * 7 am the Lord that maketh 
| all Hinge, that tretebeth forth the heavens alone, 
that fpreadeth abroad the earth by my ſelf; 


Thar ſaith to the 'deep's, be dry, 5 Tail 25 


bene; That: ſaith of Cyrus, he is my fhep 
r all my pleaſure, even - faying to 

32 ſhalt be Built; and to the temple, 

| wy — Lag be laid. | 

Syria and Tirael had ot the de- 


| for that | 
| le word baffles their deſign, » Thus 
faith the Dard God, it ſhall not and, neither Hall 


"thought is neplified 4 in another place; 
phet who knows that God has pro- 


1 38 holy 2 the vain efforts of the prin- 


* Aſſociate your ſeloes, 
; and ye Ball be broken in "hen and 


EE RES, 


i dico — | avcingite vos,” E 
i vincimini: inite conſilium, & 


. Je. c. vii. v. 9 2. 


Lale 


OE of Fudah, ant cre they tad token 
ſe, ſeemed to make its ruin unavoid- 


the race of David, till the time 
of the who was to ſpri from him, de- 


to deſtroy the fa- 
f far countries; yourſebves, 


' broken in pieces; Ke yourſetves, 
ate 8 to- 
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gether, and it ſhall come to nought ; ſpeak the word, 
and it ſhall not ſtand; for God is uith us. Ilaiah 
here propheſies in words ſuitable to the infinite power 
of God, that tho? all men ſhould unite together, 
they yer ſhall not retard, one inſtant, immuta- 
ble promiſes; that confederacies, conſpiracies, ſe- 
cret deſigns, powerful armies ſhall have no effect, 
that all thoſe who attack the weak kingdom of 
Judah ſhall be overcome; that the whole univerſe 
united ſhall not be able to effect any thing againſt 
him: and that the circumſtance which will render him 
invincible, is, God's being with bim, or, which is 
the ſame thing, becauſe Emanuel is his protector 
and his King, and that bis intereſt is the preſent 
concern, rather than that of the Princes he is to | 
ſpring from. 

Numberleſs obſtacles oppoſed the deſign which 
Zerubbabel had of cauſing the temple of Jeruſalem 
to be rebuilt; and theſe obſtacles, like ſo many 
mountains, ſeemed to defy all human efforts. God 
only ſpeaks, but with the voice of a ſovereign, and 
the mountain vaniſhes: bo art thou, O great 
| ——_— ? | before Zerubbabel men 2 become 2 
7 1 

Every one knows the energy lr which: the 
ſcriptures make the impious man to yaniſh, who a 
moment before ſeemed, like the cedar, to raife 
his proud head to the fcies. z J have ſeen the 
wicked in great power : and ſpreading himſelf like 
a green bay tree: yet he paſſed away, and lo, be 
was not: yea I ſought him, but he could not be found. 
He is fo completely annihilated, that the very place 
where- he ſtood was deſtroyed. M. 1 Jias 
dune this 42 as e 5 
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power 


| Fai oirFiapic adore ſur la terre. | * — 
Pareil au cẽdre, il cachoit dans le cieux 4 
Son front audacieux. 12 . W. 
1 ſembloit à ſon gre gouverner le tonnerre, 222 Ay = 
Fouloit aux pies ſes ennemis vaincus pl 
J. rai fait paſſer, il n'ẽtoit 288 5 3 
124111 is 
Engliſhed. 9:4 ſp 
« a Pye ſeen the impious wretch ador'd on cart, ; 
< And, like the cedar, hide his daring front 'E 
« High in the heavens. He ſeem'd to rule us 4 hi 
„ will | — 
« The forked thunder, and to cruſh his Captives. tic 
«. J only paſt, and lo! he was no more. ns ca 
Such is the grandeur of che moſt formidable ha 
Princes, when they themſelves, don't fear God; a ch 
ſmoke, a vapour, a ſhadow, a dream, a vain image: ve 
b Man walketh in a vain ſhadow. $A 
But on the other ſide, - what a noble 13 do the _ bu 
ſcriptures give us of the greatneſs of God! © He is de 
He who is. His name is the eternal; the whole .-M 
world is his work. The heaven is his throne, and an 
the earth his footſtool. All nations are before him Te 
but as a drop of water, and the earth they inha- | th: 
bit but as a particle of duſt. The whole univerſe au 
| © before the / Nees as tho? it were not. His 5 
* 
* Either AR. v. fender 56 molom ene, & lai We 
niere. | poem montes, & colles in jeſ 
Ego Rag qui ſum. Exod. ſtilla ſitulæ, & quaſi momen- , 
1. 14. tum ſtateræ reputatæ ſunt: ecce que 
Cœlum ſedes men, terra au-  infalke quaſi pulvis exiguus. . reg 
tem ſcabellum pedum meorum. Omnes gentes quaſi non ſint, vol 
Jai. Ixvi. 1. ſic ſunt coram eo, & quaſi ni- teſt 
Quis menſus en pugillo . hilum & inane reputatz ſunt reg 
quas, & ccelos palmo pondera- ei. / xl. 12, 15, 17. & x 
vit; j quis appendit cus digi- 31. 
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power and wiſdom conduct it, and regulate all the 
motions of it with as much eaſe as a hand ſupports 
a light weight, with which it ſports ſo far from being 
wearied by it. 4 He diſpoſes of Kingdoms as the ab- 
ſolute ſovereign of them, and gives them to whom he 
pleaſes ; but both his empire and power are boundleſs. 

All this appears to us great and ſublime, and 
is indeed ſo when compared to us. But when we 
ſpeak to men in words they are capable of under- 
ſtanding, what can we fay, that is worthy of God? 
The e themſelves fink under the weight of 
his majeſty, and the expreſſions they employ, how 
magnificent ſoever they may be, bear no propor- 
tion to that greatneſs which only deſerves to be ſo 
callad. 

This Job obſerves in a W manner. Aer 
having related the wonders of the creation, he con- 
cludes with a very ſimple, but at the ſame time, 
very ſublime reflection. e Lo, theſe are parts 
of his ways, but how liitle a portion is heard of 
Him? bog” the thunder of bis power who can un- 
derſtand ? The little he diſcovers to us of his infi- 
nite grandeur, bears no proportion with what he is, 
and nevertheleſs ſ urpaſſes our underſtanding, He 
ſtoops, and we cannot aſcend to him, at the time 
that he deſcends to us. He is conſtrained to employ 
aur thoughts and expreſſions in order to make him- 
{elf intelligible; and even then, we are rather dazled 
by his ſplendor, than truly enlightned. But how | 
would it be ſhould he reveal himſelf in all his ma- 
jeſty ? Should he lift up the veil which ſoftens the 


4 Danze cognoſcant viventes, 
quoniam dominatur Excelſus in 

| hominum, & cuicumque 
voluerit, dabit illud .. Po- 
teſtas ejus ſempiterna , & 


regnum ejus in generationem 


5 . n vi. . 
Vo L. I. 


Ce: 


* Fece, hæc ex parte dicta 
ſunt viarum ejus: & cùm vix 
parvam ſtillam ſermonis ejus 
audierimus, quis it toni- 
truum magnitudinis illius 1 intu- 


eri? Fob xxvi. 14. 


ſplendor 
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ſplendor of it? Should he tell us who he is, what 


car could reſiſt the thunder of his voice? What 


eye would not be blinded by a light ſo diſproportio- 
nate to their weakneſs? But the thunder of his power 
050 can . 5 


VII. Tender and affecting paſſages. 47 


Obe Wale not believe, that ſuch grea eat Majeſty | 
In 


would ſtoop ſo low as it does in ſpea 
if the ſcripture did not give us ſome proofs of it in 
every page. The moſt lively, the moſt tender 
things in nature, are all too faint to expreſs his 


love. 
I have nouriſhed and brought up en ſays 


he, by the mouth of Iſaiah, and they have rebelled 


againſt me, The or knoweth bis owner, .and the 
aſs his maſter's crib : but Haei doth not know, m 7 
People doth not conſider. 


And now, O inhabitants of Fern ſalem, and men 


of Tudah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my 
vineyard. What could have been done more to my 


vineyard that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when | 
T looked that it JO bring forth grapes, brought it 


forth wild grapes ? 
b They ſay, if a man put away his wife, and 


fre go from him, and become another man's, foals be 


1 Filios enutrivi, & exalta vi: 


| ipſi autem ſpreverunt me. Cog- 
novit bos poſſeſſorem ſuum, & 


aſinus irz ſepe domini ſui; Iſ- 
rael autem * non n 


12. i. v. 2, 3. 
Nunc ergo, hahitatores Je- 


ruſalem, & viri Juda, judicate 
inter me & vineam meam. Quid | 


eſt quod debui ultra facere vi- 
nex meæ, & non feci ei? An 


quod expectavi ut faceret — 


SIE 2 
of 


& fecit labraſcas ? Ii. v. 


354 
Vulgo dicitur: {i dimiſerit 


vir uxorem ſuam & recedens ab 
eo duxerit virum alterum; num- 
quid reverteretur ad eam ultra ? 
numquid non polluta & conta - 


minata erit mulier illa? Tu au- 
tem fornicata es cum amatoribus 


multis: tamen revertere ad me, 


dicit Dominus, & ego ſuſcipiam 
te. Ferem. iii. 1. 


return 
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return unto ber again? Shall not that land be great- 
ly polluted? But thou haſt played the harlot with 
* lovers; yet return again to me, ſaith the Lord. 

* Hearken unto me, O bouſe of Facob, and all tbe 
remnant of the houſe of Iſrael, which are born by 


me, from the belly, which are carried from the womb, 
And even to your old age 1 am be, and even to boar 
hairs will I carry you: I have made, and I will 


bear, even I will carry and will deliver von. 


As one whont his mother comforteth, ſo will T 
comfort » ou; and ye 


ſhall be comforted in Feruſalem. 

But Zion ſaid, the Lord hath forſaken me, and 
my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget 
her fucking' child, that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion 
on the — of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, yet 
wilt I not forget, yet will I not forget thee. | 
Tho' theſe compariſons are vaſtly tender, they yet 
are not enough ſo, to denote his tenderneſs and ſo- 
licitude, for men who ſo little deſerve it. This ſo- 
vereign of the univerſe, does not diſdain to com- 
päre himſelf to a hen, who has her wings perpetu- 
ally extended, in order to receive her young ones 

under them; and he declares that the leaſt of his 
ſervants is as dear to him as the apple of his eye. 
m. O Feruſalem,” Feriſalem, thou that killeſt the Pro- 
Pbets, and Aoneſt them which are Jos unto. thee, how 


7 | 1 Audite me, domus Jacob, why mei. Name uid oblivitii 
0 omne reſiduum domũs Iſrael, poteſt mulier infantem ſuum, 


1 à meo utero, qui 


amin à mea vulva. Uſque 


ad ſenectam ego ipſe, & 3 
ad canos ego portabo. Ego 


feci, & 
& ſalvabo. Jai. xlvi. 3, 4. 


* Quomodofſi cui mater blan- 


diatur, ita ego conſolabor vos, 
e in —— conſolabimini. 
| [Dir Sn: Dereliquit t me 
. & — oblitus 


ram; ego portabo, 


Cen 


ut non miſereatur fAlio uteri ſui? 


Et ſi illa oblita fuerit, ego ta- 
men non obliviſcar tui. 
Xlix . 14. 1 


er . 
2 1 Jeruſalem, quæ 


occidis Prop » & lapidas 


eos qui ad te miſſi ſunt: quoties 
volui congregare filios tuos, 
quemadmodum gallina congre - 
gat pullos ſuos tub alas, & no- 
luſt ? Matth. xxiii. 37. | 


_ often 
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often would I have gathered thy. children together, « 
even as the hen gathereth ber chickens unden ber 
wings, and ye would not! He himſelf ſpeaking: of 


his people, ſays thus: » He bat aucb you, leb. 
elt the apple of my ce." + 


Hence come theſe expreſſions. ſo uſual in — 
ture; and 'tis ſurprizing that creatures ſhould dare 
to uſe them when they ſpeak of God: o Keep me 
as the * of bine eye ; hide me under the ſhadow: 
oF uy wings. To what man, O my God, could 

dare fpeak in this manner, and to whom could þ 


© Bur you yourſelt inſpire, and enjoin this confidence. 
can be more delicate or weaker than the ap- 
ple of the eye; and in that reſpect tis the image of 


myſelf. Be it ſo, O my God, in every thing elſe; and 


multiply the ſuccours with regard to me, as you 
have multiplied the precautions with regard to that, 
by ſecuring it with eye- lids. Keep me as the apple of 


tlthine cye. My enemies ſurround me like birds of 


e if I do not fly 


to withdraw beneath the ſhelter of their mother's 
wings; and have inſpired mothers with a wonder- 


ful care and tenderneſs for their young ones. Tou 


have yourſelf in your own works; and 
have exhorted mankind to have recourſe to you, 
by all the teſtimonies of your goodneſs which you 
have diffuſed in the animals 2 Over nature. 18 


me preſume, O my God, to put a confidence in : 


thee, proportionate to thy 2 for me. Hide 
15 under the ſradow of thy WINGS, 07-089 
Nothing can be more affecting than ths dr: 
rable flor of. J Kerk ; and, one can, ſcarce abr 
be, wa t vos, cangit po- r b bm e 
5 "Zach. ii. 8. rum Proveee. me. H il 8. 
CEuſtodi me ut pupillam 1 ine 1 18 Nie 
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— Þ am as precious as the apple of his eyes? 


r . % ood t,t LS 


6 boſom. Lou taught callow birds 


asse ae 
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Fon in Tears, Þ when we ſer him obliged to turn aſide 
ia order to dry his own, becauſe his bowels yerned as 
the preſence of Bemamin ; or when after having diſco- 
vered himſelf, he throws himſelf about the neck of his 
Year brother ; and folding him in the ſtricteſt em- 
' brace, mingles his tears with thoſe of Benjamin, and 
diſcovers the ſame affectionate tenderneſs for the reſt 
bf his brethren, over each of whom *tis ſaid he 


wept. | 


At that inftant not one of them ſpoke, 


and this filence is infinitely more eloquent than any 


e he could have employed. 


Surprize, 


„the remembrance of what was paſt, joy, 
Sratitude, ſtifle their words: their heart can ex- 
Bk itſelf no otherways than by tears, which would, 
ur cannot ſufficiently expreſs their thoughts. 
When we read the fad 4 lamentation of Jeremiah 
over the ruins of Jeruſalem when we behold that 
city, once fo populous, reduced to a dreadful ſoli- 


tude; the 


ueen of nations, become as a diſconſolate 


Widow; the Itreets of Zion weeping, becauſe no one 


aſſiſts at its ſolemnities; 


her prieſts and virgins 


plunged in bitterneſs, groaning day and night; her 


old men, covered with ſackcloth and aſhes, 


figh- 


ing over the fad ruin of their country's her famiſh'd 
children crying for bread, but without getting any, 


3 eſtinavitque 
ta fuerant viſcera ejus ſi 
ſuo, & 3 
Gen. xlili. 3 
Ea ocai ee aue fra- 
tris yamin, t 0s 
meum l ad vos... Cum- 
que amplexatus recidiſſet _ 
_- collumBenjamin fratris ſui, fle- 
* illo quoque ſimiliter flente 
collum ejus.. Oſculatuſq; 
Joſeph omnes fratres ſuos, 
& Tar ſuper ſingulos. Poſt 


auſi ſunt loqui ad eum. 
Sy, ot W | 


r 


, quia commo-- 


Sacerdotes ejus 
-gines ejus {qualic 


Cc 3 


4 Quomedo ſedet ſola civitas 
uo: facta eſt quaſi 
vidua  gentium?... Vie 
Sion lugent, eo quod non ſint 
qui veniunt ad ſolemnitatem. 
mentes: vir- 

. Sederunt 
in terra, -contienerunt ſenes fi- 
iz Sion: conſperſerunt cinere 
capita ſua, accincti ſunt ciliciis. 


Parvuli petierunt panem, & 
non erat qui frangeret eis. La- 


"ment. C. i. . is \ c. il. v. 10. 


cyiv. . 4 6 
we 
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we are ready to cry out with the Prophet, O that 


my head were waters, and mine. eyes a jones 


tears, that I might weep day and night for the flaw 
of the daughters of my people, 1 eee 
»Twas this deplorable ſtate of Jeruſalem, that 


made the Prophet vent perpetually ſuch lively com- 


plaints, ſuch tender prayers as theſe. * Look down 
from heaven, and behold from the habitation 7 thy 


holineſs, and of thy glory Zeal. ANL 
4 ſounding of thy bowels, and of thy 
reſtrained ? , .. * But 


thy ſtrengtb, 


mercies towards me? Are 1 


: Where is thy zeal. and 


now O Lord thou art our father : we are the clay, 


and thou our potter, and we are all the work &, ihy 

band... Behold, ſee, we beſeech thee, we are all 
thy people. Thy holy cities are a wilderneſs, Zion 
is a wilderneſs, Jeruſalem a deſolation. Our holy 


and our beautiful houſe, where our fathers praiſed 


thee, is burnt up with fire: and all our pleaſant 


things are laid waſte. Wilt thou 1115 thyſelf for 


theſe things, O Lord? Wilt thou bold thy peace, and 


A lict us very fore * 


Tis not ſurprizing that the ſpirit of God ſhould 
have deſcribed, in the ſcriptures,” the different cha- 


Quis dabit capiti meo a- 
quam, & oculis meis fontem 


lacrymarum ? & plorabo die ac 


nocte interfectos filiz populi 
mei. Ferem. ix. 
- © Attende de cclo & vide de 
habitaculo ſancto tuo, & gloriæ 


tuæ. Ubi eſt zelus tuus, & for- 


titudo tua; multitudo viſcerum 
tuorum & miſerationum tua- 
rum? ſuper me continuerunt ſe. 
i. iii: wp 169 00 
Et nunc, Domine, pater 
noſter es tu. & for noſter 


tu & opera manuum tuarum 
omnes nos. . . Ecce reſpice, po- 
pulus tuus omnes nos. Civi- 
tas ſancti tui facta eſt deſerta: 
Sion deſerta facta eſt: Jeruſa- 


lem deſolata eſt. Domus ſanc- 
tificationis & gloriæ noſtræ, 


ubi laudaverunt te Patres noſtri, 
facta eſt in exuſtionem ignis; 
& omnia deſiderabilia noſtra 
verſa ſunt in ruinas. Numquid 


ſuper his continebis te, Domij- 


ne: tacebis, & affliges nos ve- 


hementer ? Jai. Ixiv. 8, to 12. 
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rafters of men in ſuch lively colours. He implant- 
ed in our hearts, the various rational ſenſations 
of which they are ſuſceptible ; and he knows much 
better than we do, thoſe which our own degeneracy 
has added to them. | 
Who does not at once te the ingenuous can- 
dour and innocent ſimplicity of childhood, in the 
a relation which Joſeph makes to his brethren of 
_ thoſe dreams which were to excite their jealouſy 
and hatred againſt him, and which really excited 
them ? 
When Joſeph diſcovers himſelf to his family, he 


ſpeaks a very few words, but then they are the 


expreſſions of nature itſelf; I am Joſeph ; doth 
my father yet live? This is one of thoſe touches of 


eloquence which are inimitable. Joſephus the hiſtorian 


was not ſtruck with this beauty, or at leaſt, did 
not preſerve it in his relation; for the long diſ- 
_ courſe he ſubſtitutes for i it, tho? very beautiful, is not 
in its place. 
The 18 a paſſage i in the Acts, which paints i in 
a wonderful, and at the ſame time natural manner, 
a ſudden and impetuous joy. St. Peter had been 
thrown into priſon; had been miraculouſly releaſed 
from it, when he came to the houſe of Mary, mo- 
ther to John, where the faithful were aſſembled 
in prayer. Having knocked at the door, a mai- 
den named Rhoda knowing his voice , inſtead of 
opening it, (ſo great was the tranſports of her joy) 
| the ran to the faithful, to tell them ny St. Peter 
Was at the door. | 


e Hæe ergo cauſa, fomniorum vit ? Gen, xlv. 2, 3. | 
atque ſermonum, invidiæ & Et ut cognovit vocem Petri, 

_ odii fomitem miniſtravit. Gen. pre gaudio non aperuit januam, 

- XXXV11. 8. ſed intro currens nuntiavit ſtare 

"mail Elevavit vocem eum fletu. . - Petrum ante januam. Act. xii. 

& dixit fratribus ſuis: Ego ſum Ane 

| om — pater meus vn: 
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Grief, particularly that of a mother, has alſo 

a peculiar language and character. I don't know 
whether *twould be poſſible to repreſent them bet- 
ter, than we find them in the admirable ſtory of 
Tobias. As ſoon as this dear fon was ſet out 

upon his journey, his mother who loved him ten- 
derly, was inconſolable for his abſence; and being 
plunged in the deepeſt grief, ſhe bewailed herſelf 
inceſſantly: But her affliction was infinitely greater, 
when ſhe found he did not return at the time ap- 
pointed: My fon is dead, ſeeing he ſtayeth long; 


and fhe began to bewail him, and ſaid: Now I 


| "care for nothing, my ſon, ſince I have let thee go, 

" the light of mine eyes. My ſon is dead: and he 
went out every day into the way which they went, 
and did eat no meat in the day-time,” and ceaſed not 
*2obole nights to bewail her ſon Tobias, We may 
judge of the effect which Tobias's return with Ra- 
phael produced. The dag who had followed them 


all the way, ran before them ;, and as ibo be bad 
"tarried the news"of their arrival, he ſeemed. to teſtify 


his joy by the motion of his tail,' aud his careſſes. 
"Tobias's father, "tho" blind, roſe up, and began to 
run, the at the bazard of falling every moment , 


and taking one of the ſervants by the hand, he ran 


o meet his ſon, Being come up i him, he embraced 


bim, and his mother afterwards, when they both be- 


gan to weep for joy. Then, after worſhipping God, 
and returning bim thanks, they ſat down. This is 


Y Flebat igitur mater ejus ir- buimus dimittere 3 nobis. © 
remediabilibus Iacrymis, atque , Illa autem nullo modo conſola- 


dicebat : Heu heu me fili mi, ri poterat, ſed quotidie exiliens 
ut quid te miſimus peregrinari, circumſpiciebat, & circuibat vi- 
lumen oculorum noſtrorum, ha- as omnes per quas ſpes remean- 


culum ſenectutis noſtræ, ſola- di videbatur, ut procul videfet 


tium vitæ noſtræ, ſpem poſte- eum, f fer poſſet, venientem. 
ritatis noſtræ? Omnia ſimul in Feb. X. 4: Ee 
te uno habentes , te non de- e ! nd 


» 
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a perfect deſcription; and the pen-man, in order 
wi make it ſtill more natural, did not omit even 
the circumſtance of the dog, which is very: juſt. 

A word which the ambitious'Haman happens to 
let fall, diſcovers the whole ſtate of that man's 
ſoul who is preyed upon by an infatiable thirſt for 
honours, He had 1 the higheſt point of 

fortune to which a mortal can attain, and every 
one bowed the knee to him, except Mordecai 
2 Yet, ſays he to his friends in confidence, al! 

| "this availeth me nothing, fo long as I ſee Mordecai 
2 _ fitting at the King's gate. Mr. Racine did 
not forget this circumſtance „ and he has made 
$- very happy uſe FM. IR 

OW 511 1 

Dans les mains des Perſiris eune enfant ape, 

e gouverne Pempire ot Fee 
| Mes richeſſes des rois egalent Fopulence. 
Environnẽ denfans, ſoutieris de ma Naher 
II ne manque à mon front que le bandeau rol. 
Cependant, des mortels aveuglement fatal 
De cet. amas d ehen la douceur paſſagere 
Fait ſur mon cœur à peine une atteinte legere: 
Mais Mardochee affis aux portes du palais 
Dans ce cœur malheureux enfonce mille traits : 
Et toute ma e me devient inſipide, 
1 andis ale ſoleil claire ce e 


0 - Engliftied, | 
6 nk lhe an infant into mighty Perſia, 
I rule the empire, where T once was Nd 
« The richeſt Kings I equal now in wealth; 
„ And bleſs'd with children who fupport my power, 
-% 4 The royal diadem is all * Want. 115 
pe And yet what fatal blindneſs governs mortals! 


en 

ws Cum hc omnia habeam, ſolentem ante fores ia, 2 
nihil me habere puto, Tarn Voz, nf 

videro Mardochzum om um 
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The tranſient ſweets of all theſe mighty honours, 


«© Convey but little pleaſure to my heart. 
« But Mordecai thus ſeated at the gates 
% Of the bright palace, racks my tortured ſoul : 


CL And all my grandeur is to me inſipid, 
Since che bright ſun enlightens {till that — 


15 i 


FF paſſage in ſcriprure, 


where the ſuppreſſion of a ſingle word, deſcribes 
after a wonderful manner, the character of a per- 

ſon whoſe ſoul is ſtrongly fixed on an objcct. The 
ſpirit of God had revealed to David, that the 
ark would at laſt have a fixt habitation. on mount 
Zion, where ſhould be built the only temple he 
would have in the world. * This holy King, in 


the higheſt raptures, and as poſſeſſed with a holy 


drunkenneſs ; without relating what paſt within 
himſelf, nor "whom he f of ; and ſuppoſing 
that the minds of the reſt of mankind, are wholly 


fixed on God, and on the myſtery which had juſt 


been revealed to him, crys out; P His: foundation 
is tn the holy mountains. The Lord loveth the gates 
of Zion, more than all the dwellings of Jacob. He 
will therefore change his promiſes no more; and the 
Lord will no longer go far from Iſrael: His habi- 
tation will henceforward be fixed among us; his 
ark will wander no more; his ſanctuary will no 


longer be uncertain, and Zion ſhall in all ages be 


the ſeat of his reſt ; his foundation i is in the holy 


mountains. 


Tis from the ſame ſenſation that Mary Magda 


5 Repletus Spiritu fanfto civis  Þ Fundaments ejus bs „ 


iſte Fe Jabber & deſi- fundatio ejus, ſedes ejus fun- 
derio civitatis hujus volvens ſe- data, firma] in montibus ſanc- 
cum, tamquam plura intusapud tis. Diligit Dominus portas 
ſe meditatus; erumpit in hoc, Sion ſuper omnia tabernacula 
FUNDAMENTUM EI US Jacob. 2710 xxvi. 1 1,2 


S. August. in Pſalm. Ixxxvi. 
| len, 
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len, when ſhe was ſeeking Chriſt in the grave, 
employed wholly on the object of her love and 
her deſires, imagining twas a gardiner ſhe ſaw, 
ſays to him, without telling him whom ſhe ſpake 
of, Sir, if thou baſt borne. him Hence, tell me where 
thou haſt laid him, and vill take him away. 
* Tranſported, as it were, out of herſelf, by the 
fire of her love, ſhe thinks every one ought' to 
think of that perſon whoſe idea poſſeſſes her whole 
ſoul ; and that every one cannot but Know, | the 

- perſon whom ſhe is in ſearch of, + 

The Pfalms only, would. furniſh a 1 of 
wonderful paſſages, wherein the various ſpecies of 
eloquence might be found; for the ſimple, the ſub- 
lime, the tender, the Tehement, the pathetic ſtyle. 
The reader may peruſe what biſhop Boſſuet has ſaid 

on this head, in the ſecond, chapter of his preface 
to the Plalms, entitled, De grandiloquentia & ſua- 
vitate Pſalmorum, 1. e. Of the majeſty and ſiveetneſs 
of the Pſalms. The ſprightly = ſublime genius 
of this great man is viſible in every part of it. I 
| ſhall quote but one paſſage thereof here, which 
would be ſufficient to ſhew, in what manner the 
beauties of the ſcripture may be diſplayed : tis that 
where © David deſcribes a ſtorm. 
Sit exempli loco illa tempeſtas: Dixit & ad- 

« ſtitit ſpiritus procelle : intumuerunt fluttus : aſ- 
4 cendunt uſque ad cæœlos, & deſcendunt uſque ad 
e abyſſos. Sic undz ſuſque deque volvuntur. Quid 

„„ homines ? Turbati ſunt, & moti ſunt ſicut ebrius : 
« & omnis eorum ſapientia abſorpta eſt ; quam 
<< profecto fluctuum animorumque agitationem non 

„ Virgilius, non Homerus, tanta verborum copia 
6 __ potuerunt. | Jam tranquiliine quanta; 
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© John xx. 15. cCꝙ0egitat, nullum alin i ignorare 
Vis amoris hoc agere ſolet credat. S. Gregor. Pap. 
in apine, ut quem ipſe * * Pl. cvi. 25. Cc. 


& /tatuit 
* 2 


396 Of the pater of the Sacred Writings 
«© ftatuit procellam ejus in auram, & filuerunt fluc- 


&« 243 eus. "Quid enim ſuavius, quam mitem in 


„ auram deſinens gravis procellarum tumultus, ac 
<< mox ſilentes fluctus poſt fragorem tantum? Jam, 
v quod noſtris eſt proprium, majeſtas Dei quanta 
* in hac voce: Dixit, & procella adſtitit? Non 


hic Juno olo ſupplex, non hic Neptunus in 


_ «© ventos kumidis exaggeratiſque vocibus ſæviens, 

„ atque æſtus iræ ſuæ vix ipſe interim premens. 

« Uno ac ſimplici juſſu ſtatim omnia peraguntur. 
God commands, and the ſea ſwells 7 


dend to the depth of the abyſs. God ſpeaks, 
and with. a ſingle word he changes the ſtorm into 


a gentle breeze, and the tumultuous agitation of the 


waves into a deep ſilence. How e How 
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See eee 
THE SONG, OF MOSES, 

_ After his paſſage thro the Red, Wo, 
Explained according to the rules of Fins. 


toric. 


We owe the ceo of this Song to Mr. 
Herſan, formerly Rhetoric. Profeſſor in the college 
Du Pleſſis. The reader may juſtly expect ſome- 
thing excellent from his name and reputation. We 
have thought proper to change ſome few things 
in it, which the author would not diſapprove were 

he win. | 


MOSE'S's 
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a E . 
CANTICUM MOYSIS. 


Ver. 1. C4 N TE M US Ds glue lune enim 


dejecit in mare. 
* Heb. Cantabo. 


Ver. 2. Fortitudo mea & laus mea Dominus, & 


fattus eſt mihi in ſalutem. Ifte Deus meus, & 7 
___ eum: Deus Patris nei, & exaltabo eum. 


Ver. 3. — quaſt vir Pugnator "Omni: 
tens, nomen qus. Heb. Jehova, vir belli: FIG 
nomen ejus. | 
Ver. 4. Currus Pharaonis & exercitum jus Pro- 
gecit in mare : electi * cjus ſubmerſi ſunt in 
mari rubro. 


Ver. 5. A operuerunt eos : deſcenderunt in 


Da EA quaſi lapis. 


Ver. 6. Dextera tua, 6 magniſicata eff 


in fortitudine : dextera aug. — Pere ufſit ini- 
micum. 


Ver. 7. Et in multitudine ons 2 depoſuiji: 
adverſarios tuos. Miſiſti iram tuam, d que devo- 


ravit eos ficut ſtipulam. 


o There is not, in the original, either Pug or Et, or any 
other conjunction; the expreſſion is the ſtronger upon that account. 


Ver. 8. Et in 3 furoris tui congregate hunt | 


agu. © feetit unda J_ d a. e funt aby 
in medio mari. 


© Heb. Steterunt, ſicut . fluenta. 
5 Heb. Coagulatæ ſunt. 3 


Ver, 9. 


mag niſica catus . £ _ S k dent 


1 
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MOSES SONG. 


Ver. 1. T Will fo unto the Lord, for he hath 
I triumphed gloriouſly ; the horſe and 
his rider hath he thrown into the ſea. | 


Ver. 2. The Lord is my ſtrength and ſong, and 
he is become my falvation : he is my God, and 
I will prepare him an habitation 3 my father's God, . 
and I will exalt him. 

Ver. 3. The Lord! is a man of war: the Lord 
is his name. | 


. ens chariots ad: his hoſt hath 
he caſt into the ſea; his choſen captains alſo are 

drowned in the Red Sea. 

Ver. 5. The depths have covered them : they 
ſank into the bottom as a ſtone. 

Ver. 6. Thy right hand, O Lord, is become 
glorious in power : thy right hand, O Lord, 
hath daſhed in } ore the enemy. 

Ver. 7. And in the greatneſs of thine excellency 
thou haſt overthrown them that roſe up againſt thee : 
thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath, which confumetl them 

as ſtubble. | 


Ver. 8. And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the 
waters were gathered together: the flouds ſtood 
upright as an heap, and the * were congealed 
in the heart of the fea, | 


Ver. 9. 
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Ver. 9. Dixit inimicus: Perſequar, & compre- 


hendam : dividam ſpolia; W re anima mea ; 
evaginabo — meum ; © interficiet eos manus 
mea. N 

4 Heb. Poſſidebit, or polidere faeiet. 


Ver. 10. f Flavit ſpiritus tuns, & operuit eos 
mare. Submerſi Ju quaſt 22 in 3 Ve- 
bementibus. - 

f Heb. Sufflaſti ſpirituo tuo. 


Ver. 11. Quis fimilis tui in 8 fortibus, Domine, 
quis ſimilis tui, magnificus in ſanctitate, h terribilis 
atque laudabilis, faciens mirabilia ? 


The Hebrew word ſignifies equally Gods and Aro. 
d Heb. Terribilis laudibus. | 


Ver. 12. Extendi iti manum tuam, i & dewravit 


eos terra. 
Et is not in tlie Hebrew. 


Ver. 13. Dux Kalli in miſericordia tua pee 
quem redemiſti : & * portaſti eum in fortitudine ma 
ad habitaculum antun n. 

* Heb. deduces. 


Ver. 14. en populi E irati ſunt : do- 


lores obtinuerunt habitatores Philiſthiim. 
1 Heb. Audient populi. 


Ver. 15. Tunc conturbati ſunt principes E aum £ 
robuſtos Moab obtinuit tremor : m - 54, mocked omnes 


habitatores Chanaan. 
n Heb. diſſolventur. 


Ver. 16. 1 ſuper eos os formido S povor. in 
magnitudine brachii tui, fiant immobiles quaſi lapis, 


donec pertranſeat populus tuus, Domine, donec per- 
tranſeat Populus tuus iſte, quem poſſediſti, 
Ver. 17. 


Years wil A 


yy dy 


© a a, 
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Ver. 9. The enemy faid, I will purſue, I will 
overtake, I will divide the ſpoil : my Juſt ſhall be 
fatisfied upon them, I will draw my ſword, . 
Hangs, ſhall _ them. | 


Ve 10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the 
| ſea covered them: they fank as lead in the mighty 
waters. 


Ver. 11. Who is like unto. thee, O * a- 
mong the gods? ? who. is like thee, glorious in ho- 
lineſs, fearful in praiſes, doing wonders ? 


„ 12. Thou ſtretchedſt out t thy right hand, the 
earth ſwallowed them. 


Ver. 13. Thou in thy mercy haſt led oth the 
ple which thou haſt redee med: thou haſt guided 
chem in . 29 ob unto thy = habitation, 


. 


Ver. 16 The Pebble «day hay” 0 „ nid: 
forrow ſhall take hold on 'rhs inhabitants of Fa- 
leſtine. Ef 


. 


Ver. 15. Then the a. of Edom ſhall be 
amazed, the mighty men of Moab, trembling, 
ſhall take hold upon them: all the inhabitants or 


_ Canaan ſhall melt away. 


Ver. 16. Fear and dread ſhall fall upon them ; 5 
by the greatneſs of thine arm they ſhall be as ſtill as 
a ſtone : till thy people paſs over, O Lord, till the 
people paſs over, which thou haſt purchaſed. 
JJ Ver. 17. 
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Ver. 17, Introduces eos, & plantabis in monte he- 
reditatis tuæ, firmiſſimo habitaculo tuo quod operatus 
es, Domine : Sanftuarium tuum, Domine, quod fir- 
maverunt manus tug, | 


ultra. 


Ver. 19. Ingreſſus eſt enim eques Pharao cum 
curribus & equitibus ejus in mare; & reduxit ſuper 
eos Dominus aquas maris : filii autem Iſrael ambula- 
verunt per ficcum in medio ous, : 8 


Ver. 18. Dominus regnabit in eternum, & 


yy OY Wd 2 
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Ver. 17. Thou ſhalt bring them in, and plant 
them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the 
place, O Lord, which thou haſt made for thee to 
_ dwell in: in the ſanctuary, O Lord, which thy 
hands have eſtabliſhed. 


Ver. 1 8. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and 
ever. . 8 0 


v 19. For the bort of Pharach went in with 
his chariots, and with his horſemen into the ſea 3; and 
the Lord brought again the waters of the ſea upon 
them: but the children of Iſrael went on dry-land z 
in the midſt of the ſea. | 


DdY OI 
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f oe ονναοαοοοννονννννjο,,ỹõ 


The SONG of MOSES, 
Explained according 70 the rules of Rhetoric. 


T HI 8 excellent Song may juſtly be conſidered 
as one of the moſt eloquent pieces of anti- 
The turn ef it is great, the thoughts no- 
ths * ſtyle ſublime and magnificent, the expreſ- 
ſions ſtrong, and the figures bold; every part of 
it abounds with images that ſtrike the mind, and 


poſſeſs the imagination. This piece, which ſome 


believe was compoſed by Moſes in Hebrew verſe, 
ſurpaſſes the moſt beautiful deſcriptions which the 
Heathens have given us in this kind. Virgil and 
Horace, though the moſt perfect models of poetical 
eloquence, have not writ any thing comparable to it. 
No man can ſet a higher value than I do on theſe 
two great poets, and I ſtudied them cloſe, with 
the utmoſt pleaſure, for ſeveral years. Never- 
theleſs, when I read what Virgil wrote in praiſe of 
Auguſtus, in the beginning of the third Book of 
the Georgics, and at the end of the eighth 
b ZXneid ; and what he makes the prieſt Evander 
ſing, in the ſame Book, in honour of Hercules 
though theſe paſſages are vaſtly fine, they yet ap- 
pear to me groveling, when compared to the 
| ſong in queſtion. Virgil methinks is all ice, 
and Moſes all fire. The fame may be affirmed 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth Odes of the _— 
Book, and in the laſt of the Epodes. 


| *Yer. ic, 39. | b Ver. 6754. 728. ver. * 


A circum- 
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A circumſtance which ſeems to favour theſe two 

| Poets, and other profane writers, is, that we find 
in them a cadence, a harmony and elegance of 
ſtyle, which is not to be met with in the Scrip- 
tures. But then we commonly read them in a 
tranſlation ; and it 1s well known, that the beſt 
French tranſlators of Cicero, Virgil and Horace, 
disfigure their authors very much. Now, the ori- 
ginal language of the Scripture muſt be vaſtly elo- 
quent, fince there remains more in the copies of it, 
than in all-the Latin works of antient Rome, and 
the Greek ones of Athens. The Scriptures are 
cloſe, conciſe, devoid of foreign ornaments, which 
would only weaken their impetuoſity and fire. Ab- 
horrent of long perambulations, they go to the mark 
the ſhorteſt way. They love to include a great 
many thoughts in few words ; to introduce them as 
ſo many ſhafts ; and to make ſenſible ſuch objects 
as are the moſt diſtant from the ſenſes, by the 
lively and natural images they draw of them. In a 
word, the Scriptures have a greatneſs, ſtrength, 
energy, and a majeſtic ſimplicity, which raiſe them 
above every thing that can be found in heathen 
eloquence. If the reader will but give himſelf the 
trouble to compare the places above cited of Vir- 
il and Horace, with the reflections I ſhall now 
make, he will ſoon be convinced of the truth of 


this aſſertion. | | 
Occaſion and ſubject of the Song. 


Tis the great miracle which God wrought, when 
the children of Iſrael paſſed through the Red-Sea. 
The Prophet's view in it is, to give himſelf up to 
the tranſports of joy, admiration, and gratitude, for 
this great miracle: to ſing the praiſes of God the 
dieliverer; to offer up to him public and folemn 
thanks, and to inſpire the people wich the fame ideas. 

x ; Dy 1. ExPLICA- 
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CE FO DO FR HFS GIF 
ExrLICATION of the 8 O NG. 


05 I. * NTEMUS (Heb. cantabo) Domino : 
gloriose enim magnificalus eſt. Equum 
& TOA dejecit in mare. I will ſing unto the 
« Lord ; for he hath triumphed gloriouſly, the borſe | 
« and his rider hath he thrown into the ſea. 
Moſes thus full of admiration, of gratitude, and 
joy, could he poſſibly have better delared the emo- 
tions of his heart, than by this impetuous exordi- 
um, in which the lively gratitude of the people 
delivered, and the dreadful greatneſs of God the 
deliverer are deſcribed ? 

This exordium is the bare or ſimple propoſition 
of the whole piece. Tis, as it were, the extract 
and point of ſight, to which the ſeveral parts of 
the picture refer. This we muſt carry in our minds, 
as we read the ſong, to comprehend the artifice 
with which the poet draws ſo many beauties, ſo 
much magnificence, from a propoſition which at 
firſt ſight ſeems ſo ſimple and barren. | | 

F will 6 ſing, is much more energetic, more af- 
fecting, more tender than it would be in the plural, 
we will ſing. This victory of the Hebrews over 
the Egyptians, is not like thoſe common victories 
which one nation gains over another, and whoſe 
fruit is general, vague, common, and almoſt im- 
perceptible to every individual. Here every thing 
is proper to every Iſraelite, every thing is perſonal, 
At this firſt inſtant, every one reflects on his own 
chains which are broken; every one imagines he 
ſees his cruel maſter drowned; every one is ſen- 
| ſible of the value of his * which i is ſecured to 
2 
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him for ever. For it is the nature of man's heart» 
in extreme dangers, to refer every thing to itſelf, - 
and to conſider itſelf as all things. 7 

The horſe and his rider hath he thrown into the 
ſea. This ſingular, the horſe, his rider, which in- 
cCludes the totality of horſes and riders, is much 
more energetic than the plural would have been. 
Beſides, the ſingular denotes much better the ſudden 
quickneſs of the drowning. The Egyptian ca- 
valry was numerous, formidable, and covered 
which plains. The enemy muſt have employed ſe- 
er. days before they could defeat, and cut them to 

5 God defeated them in an inſtant, with 
1 1 effort, at a blow. He overthrew, drown- 


cd, overwhelmed them all, as though they had 


been but one horſe, and one rider : The horſe and 
bis rider hath he thrown into the ſea, 5 

De Lord is my ftrength and ſong, &c. This is 

the amplification of the firſt words of the ſong, I 


will ſing. Let us obſerve how this is diſplayed. 


Of the ſeveral attributes of God, he praiſes hĩs 
ſtrength only, becauſe twas he that delivered 
him. 

My ſtrengib. This figure i is energetic, for, the 
Cauſe of my ſtrength, which is flat and languid ; 
_ beſides that my ſtrength ſhews that God alone was 
to the Iſraelites, as courage, and diſpenſed with 
their employing their w n. 1 

I. ſong. This is the ſame figure, and is equally 
emphatic. He is the only ſubject of my praiſe : 
no inſtrument divides it with him; neither power, 
wiſdom, nor human induſtry can be aſſociated 
with him: he alone merits all my gratitude, ſince _ 
he alone performed, and ordained, and executed 
all things. The Lord is my ſong. 

He is becoms my ſalvation. The writers of the 
Auguſtan ages would have writ, hath ſaved me, 
but Ty Scripture ſays much more. The Lord hath 
| Dd 4 undertaken 
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- undertaken to perform, himſelf, every thing that 


was required for my ſalvation; he made my ſalva- 
tion a perſonal affair, and his own ; and what is 
much more emphatical, he is become my ſalvation. 
He is my God. He is emphatical, and ſignifies 
much more than 'tis ſuppoſed to do at firſt fight. 
He, not the Gods of the Egyptians and nations; 
Gods void of ſtrength, ſpeechleſs and lifeleſs ; 
but he who performed fo many prodigies in Egypt 


and in our paſſage, he is my God, and him will I 


. | 
© My God. This my may have a double rela- 
tion, the one to God, the other to the Iſraelite. 


In the former, God appears to be great, powerful, 
and a God for me only. Unattentive to the reſt 


of the univerſe, he is employed wholly on my 


dangers and on. my ſafety; and is ready to ſa- 


crifice all the nations of the earth to my intereſt. 
In the ſecond relation, he is my God; I will never 
have any other. To him only I conſecrate all my 
wiſhes, all my deſires, all my confidence. He 
only is worthy my worſhip and love, and to him 

F will for ever pay homage. | 
My father's God, and I will exalt him. This re- 
petition is inexpreſſibly tender. He whoſe gran- 
deur I exalt, is not a ſtrange God, unknown till 
this day, a protector for a moment, and ready to 


aſſiſt any other. No: he is the antient protector 


of my family: his goodneſs is hereditary. I have 


a thouſand domeſtic proots of his conſtant love, 


| perpetuated from father to fon, till I was the ob- 
ct of it. His antient Kindneſſes were ſo many 
titles and pledges which aſſured me of the like. 
He is the God of my father: he is the God who 
diſplayed himſelf ſo often to Abraham, Laac and 
Jacob. In fine, he is the God who juſt now ful- 
filled the mighty promiſes which he had made ta 
my forefathers In . 
F What 
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WWWhat has he done to effect this? The Lord is à 
man of war. He might have ſaid, as he is the God 
of armies, he has delivered us from the army of 
Pharoah, but this was ſaying too little. He con- 
ſiders his God as a ſoldier, as a captain; he puts, 
as it were, the ſword into his hand, and makes 
him fight for the children of Jacob. 22 
.* The Lord is a man of war; the Lord is bis name. 
In the Hebrew it is Fehovah is a man of war, Je- 
hovah is his name. Moſes inſiſts on the word Je- 
hovab, the better to ſhew, by this repetition, who 11 
this extraordinary warrior is, who deigned to fight 31 
for Iſrael. As though he had ſaid, Febovab, the 44 
Lord, bas appeard like à warrior. Is what I 
now ſay well underſtood? Is this miracle com- 
prehended in its full latitude? Yes I again re- 
peat: Tis the ſupreme God in perſon, *tis the 
only God; *tis to fay all in one word, he who is 
called * Fehovah, whoſe name is incommunicable, 
who alone poſſeſſes all the fullneſs of being; he 
is become the champion of Iſrael. Himſelf has 
been to them inſtead of ſoldiers. He took upon 
himſelf the whole weight of the war. b The Lord 
ſhall. fight for you, and ye ſhall hold your Peace, ſaid 
Moſes to the Iſraelites before the battle; as though 
he had ſaid, you ſhall be ſtill and not fight. 
Ver. 4. & 5. Pharaob's chariots and his boſt hath 
he caſt into the ſea, his choſen captains are alſo 
drowned in the Red-ſca. The depths have covered 
them, they ſank into the bottom as a ſtone. 5 
Obſerve the pompous diſplay of all that is 
contained in theſe two words, the horſe and his 
rider. . = ; 
1. Pharaols chariots. 2. His bots. 3. His 
choſen captains, A. beautiful gradation. 


» left. . Egoſum, qui ſun, => Exod, xiv: 25 
6 | OW 
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How wonderful is this amplification! He caft 
into the ſea. They are drowned in the Red- 
Sea, The depths have covered them; they ſank 
into the bottom as a ſtone; all this to ex- 
plain, He has thrown into the ſea. We obſerve 
in theſe words, a ſeries of images which ſuc- 
ceed one another and ſwell by degrees. 1. He 
caſt into the ſea. 2. They are drowned in the Red- 
fea. They are drowned, improves on He caſt . . . 
In the Red-ſea, is a circumſtance which fixes more 
than ſimply, the ſea, (The Hebrew has it, in the 
fea Suph.) One would conclude that Moſes was 
deſirous of heightning the greatneſs of the power 
which God exhibited in a ſea which formed part 
of the Egyptian empire, and which was under the 
protection of the e Gods of Egypt. 3. His choſen 
captains, the greateſt of Pharaoh's princes : that is 
to ſay, the proudeſt, and perhaps thoſe who op- 
ſed with greateſt violence the laws of the God of 
ſrael; in a word, thoſe who were moſt able to 
| fave themſelves from the ſhipwreck, are ſwallowed 
up like the meaneſt ſoldiers. 4. The depths have 
covered them, What an image is here! They are 
covered, overwhelmed, vaniſhed for ever. 5. To 


compleat this picture, he concludes with a fimile, 


which is, as it were, the ſtrong touch which points 
out the thing ; they ſank into the bottom as a ſtone. 
Notwithſtanding their pride and haughtineſs, they 
make no greater. reſiſtance to riſe up againſt the 
arm of God who plunges them, than a ſtone that 
ſinks to the bottom of the waters. 

Acſter this what ſhould Moſes think, what ſhould 
he ſay? One of the moſt important rules of rheto- 
ric, and which Cicero never fails to obſerve, is, 
that after an account of a ſurprizing action, or 
even of an extraordinary circumſtance, the writer 

muſt leave the calm and eaſy air proper to narra- 
. | © Beelſephon. „ 
i 1 tion, 
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tion, and deliver himſelf with more or leſs impe- 
tuoſity as the ſubject may require; this is common- 
ly done by apoſtrophes, interrogations, exclama- 


tions, all which figures enliven Both the diſcourſe 


and the hearer. All this Moſes has performed ini- 
mitably in the ſong before us. 

Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
thy power : thy right hand, O Lord, hath :daſked in 
pieces the enemy. 

Several particulars may be n here. 

1. Moſes might have ſaid; God has diſplayed 


his ſtrength by ſtriking Pharaoh. But how faintly, 
in how languid a manner would this expreſs ſo 
great an action! He ſprings towards God, and ſays 


to him in a kind of enthuſiaſm, Thy right hand, 
O Lord, is become glorious, &c. 

2. He might have ſaid, O Lord, thou baſt diſ- 
played thy ſtrength, &c. But this idea is not ſtrong 


enough, and does not convey a ſenſible idea to the 
mind; but in Moſes's expreſſion, we ſee, we diftin- 


guiſh, as it were, the Almighty's hand, which ex- 


tends itſelf, and cruſhes the Egyptians. Whence 


I conclude at once, that the true eloquence is that 
which perſuades ; that it commonly perſuades no 
other way than by touching; that it touches by 
things and palpable ideas only ; and that for theſe 


ſeveral reaſons; no eloquence is ſo perfect as that 


of the holy Scriptures, ſince the moſt ſpiritual and 
metaphyſical things, are there repreſented by ſen- 
ſible and lively images. 


3. Thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pieces 


the enemy. A moſt beautiful repetition! and very 


neceſſary to give a ſtronger idea of the power of 
God's arm. The firſt member of the period, thy 


right hand is become glorious in power, having hint 
ed only at the event in looſe and general terms, the 
Prophet thinks he has not ſaid enough; and to de- 
note the manner of this action, he immediately 
repeats, 
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repeats, thy right hand hath daſhed in pieces the 
enemy. is the nature of great paſſions, to repeat 


thoſe circumſtances which foment them, as appears 
from all the paſſionate places in the beſt authors 


and as is ſeen in the Sacred Writings, prey 


in the Pſalms. 


4. In the greatneſs of thine excellency thou baſt 


_ everthrown them that roſe up uin thee. So many 
great beauties are concealed in the original text, 
that they merit ſome illuſtration. 
1. By theſe words, in he greatneſs of thine excel. 
Jeucy, the ſacred Writer would deſcribe the action 


of a nobleman of figure, who aſſumes a haughty 


air, who riſes in proportion as an impotent infe- 
rior preſumes to riſe againſt him, and is pleaſed to 


fink him the lower upon that very account. The 

Egyptians looked upon themſelves as very great ; 

they even attacked God himſelf, and aſked with 
a haughty tone. 4 ho is then the Lord ? But as 

theſe feeble, though inſolent creatures roſe, God 

roſe alſo, and aſſumed. all the elevation of his infi- 
nite grandeur, all the height of his ſupreme ma- 

jeſty againſt them: © The proud he knoweth afar off. 
And ?tis from thence he overthrew his enemies 


who were ſo full of themſelves, and hurled them, 


not only againſt the earth, but down, into the moſt 
profound abyſſes of the ſen. 
2. That roſe up againſt THERE. Twas not againſt 
Lrael that the Egyptians declared war, but tis You 
they preſumed to attack; *tis You they defied. 
Our quarrel was yours; *twas againſt You they 
warred; againſs Thee, This is a delicate, affect 
ing turn, in order to engage God himſelf in Iſrael's 
cauſe. 

Ver. 7. T hou ſetteſt forth thy orath, which con- 
— them as Halle 9 


© Exod.v. 2. "4 6. 
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Ver. 8. And with the blaſt of my noſtrils the tva- 
ters are gathered together; the floods ftood upright 


as an heap, and the depths are congealed in the heart 
of the ſea. 

Ver. 9. The enemy ſaid I will purſue, I. will 
overtake; I will divide the ſpoil ; my luſt ſball be 
ſatisfied upon them, I will draw my ſword, mine 
hand ſhall deſtroy them. 


Ver. 10. Theu- didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea. | 
TE covered them: mo ſank as has in the mighty 


_ evaters. 
Moſes 8 to the narration, not as in the 


fourth and fifth. verſes by a mere deſcription, but 
in continuing his apoſtrophe to God, which makes 
the relation more paſſionate, in which this ſong 


appears to me conducted in a manner ſuperior to 


human eloquence, Fhe more it deviates from the 
ſimple propoſition which ſerves as an exordium to 


| Its the ſtronger are its amplifications. 


Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath. How great is this 


figure How noble the expreſſion l. The Prophet 


gives action and lite to God's anger: he trans forms 


it into an ardent and zealous niiniſter, whom the 


judge ſends ealmly from his throne to execute, the 
decrees: of his vengeance. When Kings would 


fight their enemies, they ſtand in need of infantry, 
cavalry, arms, and a long train of warlike inftru- 
ments; but to God, his wrath alone can puniſh 


che guilty. Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath. How 


many things are comprized in two or three words, 


which leave to the reader the pleaſure of enume- 


rating in his imagination the fires, the flaſhes of 
lightning, the thunderbolts, the ſtorms and all the 
other inſtruments of this wrath! The beauty of 


this expreſſion is better felt than expreſt; we find a 
certain depth in it, a ſomething, which employs 
and fills the mind. Horace had * in view - 


in 
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MH the expreſſion Iracunda fulmina, and Virgil 
hit upon it in the ingenious compoſition of the 


* conſumed them as ſtubble? The Scripture. only 


thunder, deſcribed i in the eighth book of * Eneid. 


= 


8 onitumque, metumque 5 
Moan oth, ann ſequacibus i iras. 


„ th the et or cdl dale] 5 


Fey mm. — — 55 oo 1 1 1 "— „ 


can furniſh us with ſuch images. Let us rare | 
this thought attentively. We ſhall ſee the wrath 
of God conſuming a prodigious army. Men, I 
horſes, chariots, all are daſhed, conſumed, over- 
welmed; How weak are theſe. ſynonomous 
terms! All theſe are conſumed, that would be 


the picture; for the word conſume gives us the 
idea of an action that laſts ſome time; but, as 
ſtubble, ſnews an inſtantaneous action. How! ſo 


1 
 faying all, but the ſimile which follows finiſhes ; 


mighty an army as this conſumed: like ſtubble ! 


'The reader e conſider the force of theſe 


ideas. | ji 


- But how was this affected? God; "ig furious 
wind, aſſembled the waters, which ſwelled like 
two mountains in the midſt of the ſea, The chil- 
dren of Iſrael paſt over it as on dry land; the 
Egyptians purſuing them into it were allowed up 
by the waves. This is a plain and unembelliſhed re- 
lation; but how beautiful, how) majeſtic is the 
turn which is given to it in Scripture T ſhould ne- 
ver have done ſhould I examine them particularly. 
13 2 the whole ſong, but this Jus [ 


et tb 5 the blaſt blaſt of thy th by neftrils the waters were ga 
thered together. © The Prophet ennobles the wind 
by making God himſelf the principle of it; and 
animates the waters, by * them ſuſcep- 
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tible of fear. The better to paint the divine in- 
dignation, and its effects, he borrows the image 
of human wrath, whoſe lively tranſports are ac- 
anied with a precipitated breathing, which 
— a violent and impetuous blaſt. And when 
this wrath, in a powerful perſon, directs itſelf to- 
wards a fearful populace, it forces them, for their 
own ſecurity, to give way, and to fall in a tumul-: 
tuous manner one upon the other. Tis thus that with 
the blaſt of the Lord's noſtrils, the frighted waters 
withdrew with impetuoſity, from their uſual bed, 
and -crouded ſuddenly one upon the other, in order 
to give way to this wrath; whereas the | 
who came in the way of this wrath were conſumed 
like ſtubble. We often meet with ſuch a deſcri 
tion of the divine wrath. in the Scriptures, f 7. 
ſea ſaw it and fled .. . . 8 Then the channels of wa- 
ters were ſeen, and the foundations of the world were 
diſcovered, at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blaſt of 
_ the breath of thy mtrils . . . . There went up a 
ſmoak out of his noſtrils, and fire out of his mouth de- 
voured; coals were kindled by it. Are we to won 
der that a wrath like this ſhould overthrow. and 
ſwallow up every thing? - 
The depths were congealed in the heave of the ſea. 
T hat-is, the waters were bound up, and frozen 
like ice. The depths give us a much more dreadful 
idea than walers. In the heart of the ſea; this cir- 
cumſtance is very emphatic ; it fixes the imagina- 
tion, and makes us image to ourſelves mountains of 
ſolid waters in the center of the liquid element. 
The two verſes that follow are inexpreſſibly beau. 
tiful. Inſtead of bar Gaying, as was before 


Mate Mdit, & & i 1 d facie [4] ex ore] ' 
t fontes age. Ap „ — = 5 

1ncrepatione tua Domine, ab ſunt ab eo. Pal cxiv. 3. 

inſpiratione ſpiritus irz tuæ. 2 Pl. xviii. 15. 

Ake Ent in ira ejus. Ibid. ver. 8. 
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obſerved, that the ans their put ſui 

the freies, r yy — — ing 
ſelf enters into the heart of thoſe barbarians, puts | 


Himſelf in their hace; aſſumes their paſſions,” ant 
makes them ſpeak}; not that they had really ſpoke, 


but becauſt᷑ a thi of verigeznee and a fltong de. 


fire of purſuing the Iraelites, was the language of 
their nt which Moſes made them utter, m order 


be eee e 


The enony faid, intead of the Zeyptions fad. 


This — the enemy, all this'is beattiful- 


purſte, I will overtaks;” I 40ill divide the 


e. We read; and We” perceive 2 palpadle 
Tengranee i theſe words, as we — them. The 


ficret Penman has not put a 5 to any of 
the ſix words which cho che ſoldiers 
diſcourſe, im order to give it the r fpirit; and 


to expreſs more. naturally che di 3 


whoſe ſoul: is fired, who diſcourſes with hüirmfelf, 


and does not mind . to. conie& Ris words with 
particles, lis words foquiring'thoundoſt freedom 


aer 
„ Anecher writer would hævt ſtopt heres bot 


| Moſes goes farther. My tut dnl bs ſatisfied! g. 


an them. He might have fad, I will divide the 
3 400 Sl will fil myſelf with them. But, my 
ſatigſſed upon lem, ropteſenns' _ 
as Tioti pelle and fwimming in joy. 
—*＋r 30 my feord; mine” hand a diftroy 
n The Vulgite runs thus, I will unſbeur 
ford," unn iny bund ball tilt them. The far | 
char tows; which-is very beautiful, ſuppoſes this 
fene: Phey are 0 lef affected with & pleaſure 
of Killin their enemies, than that of — 
r Det: u fre how he deſeribes this. 


Aw ade fait” im one Word ai L. Pers 


but this would have Been too quick; he gives them 


the of rooms A 1 well flesh 
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my ſword. How great is this image! It even 
ſtrikes the. reader's eye, Mine band foal defray 

This mine — 75 is inexpreiliily mi This | 
expreſſion repreſents a ſoldier who is ſure of vic- 
tory: we ſee him looking about, moving up and 
don, and ſtretching forth his arm. My fear 
for the children of Iſrael makes me tremble. 
Great God! what wilt thou do to ſave them! A 
numberleſs multitude of Barbarians are furiouſiy 
haſting to revenge and conquer. Can all the 
ſhafts' of thy wrath. check the impetuoſity of thina 
enemies? The Almighty blows, and the ſa has 
already ſurrounded them. Thou diſt How with thy 
© ind, the ſea covered them, 

It muſt be confeſſed that this e is very 
ſtrong, eloquent, and well adapted to form the 
taſte, for which reaſon I thought the reader ought 
not to be deprived of it. But I muſt be obliged 
to confeſs, that the Hebrew text, inſtead of mine 
hand- ſhall deftroy them, has it thus, Mine band 
ſhall again ſubjeft them to me; my band ſhall 
triumph over them, my hand ſhall again put me 
in poſſeſhon of thoſe — And indeed, this 
was the real motive which prompted the Egyp- 
tians to purſue the Iſraelites, as the Scriptures ma- 


niſeſtiy declare. And it was told the King 


. of 
Egypt, that the people fled ; and the heart of N. 
raab yy his \ ſervants was turned againſt the 


they ſaid, Why have vue done this, that 
we hiebs — Ijrach go from ſerving us ? Pharaoh 


therefore and his officers, did not intend to kill and 


extirpate the Iſraelites, which would have been 
againſt their on intereſt; but they deſigned to 
force them, ſword in hand, to return into 0 Captivity 
and work again in the public edifices. 1 4 wt 


y 1 Hig xiv. 5. $2 8 ny 4 6 42 | 
- Nor. U. E e | " Methinks; 
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- Methinks, there is alſo a 2 beauty in this 


| expreſſion, Mine band ſhall again fubjett them to 
me. The God of the Te" ook had declared that 


he would free the Egyptians from their captivity, 


and deliver them from their hard ſervitude by the 
ſtrength of his arm. * 7 will bring you out from un- 


der the burdens of the — ani I will rid you 
oat of their bundage; and I will redeem you with a 
ſtretched out arm. He had often cauſed Pharaoh 
to. be told, that he would ſtretch out his hand up- 
o him, in his ſervants, in his fields, and his cattle; 
that he would ſhew him that he was the Maſter 


aud the Lord, by ſtretching out his hand over all 


| Egypt,and by reſcuing his people out of their capti- 


1 The Exyptians foall\ know that F am "the 


Lord, when ] ſtretch forth mine band upon Egypt, 


and bring out the children of 'Jjrael from among 


them. "Here the Egyptian who already fancies 
kimſelf victorious, inſults the God of the He. 
brews. He ſeems to reproach him for the weak - 
res of his arm, and the emptineſs of his threats; 


ſolent joy, and in the tranſports: of a fooliſh con- 


Kdence : Notwifſtanding what the God ef Ifrac 
hath gig, Mine dn ſhall: again f. hn than 70 


Me. THIER L $53 
BIG Thou 4% How with thy wind, the ſea "26 
| oifed them,"they ſant as lead in ibe mighty waters. 

--. Thou dict blow with thy wind, the ſea covered 
A. Could Moſes have poſſibly given us a no- 
bier idea of che power of God? He only blows, 
And he at once — — à numberleſs — 
of forces. This is the true ſublime. Les tber be 


* and there at tight, e wing de ges- 


1131 | 14 9516} 


ter? 
"Ihe fea covered them, "How: many ideas re ins 
| © Exod. vi.6. wid. ix. 3, K 15. r 
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and ſays to himfelf in the drunkenneſs of an in- 
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cluded in four words! How eaſy are the words 
But what a croud of ideas! Tis on this occaſion 


we may apply what Pliny ſays of Timanthus the 
painter: In omnibus ejus operibus plus intelligitur, 


quam pingitur . . . . ut oftendat etiam qua occultat. 
Any other writer but Moſes would have let his fan- 
cy take wing. He would have given us a long detail; 
and a train of uſeleſs, inſipid deſcriptions; he 


— —— 


would have exhauſted his whole ſubject; and have 


degraded his ſubject, and tired the reader, by an 
empty pomp of words and a copious abundance. 
But here God blows, the ſea obeys, it pours upon 
the Egyptians, and they are all ſwallowed up. 
Was ever deſcription ſo full, fo lively, fo ſtrong, 


e e Ct Hs. 


ing and the dreadful miracle he performs in order 
to ſave his people. Thou did/t blow with thy wind, 
the ſea covered them. 


They ſank as lead in the mighty waters. Refle& a 


attentively on this laſt touch, which aſſiſts the ima- 
gination and finiſhes the picture. 8 
Ver. 11. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, amonęſt 
the Gods? Who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, fear- 
ful in praiſes, doing wonders ? 12. Thou ſtretchedf 
out thy right hand, the earth ſwallowed them. | 
To the wonderful relation abovementioned, ſuc- 
ceeds a wonderful expreſſion of praiſe. The great- 
neſs of this miracle required this vivacity of ſenſa- 
tion and — And how, indeed, could it be 


poſſible for the writer not to be tranſported, and 


carried, as it were, out of himſelf, at the ſight 
of ſuch a wonder? He employs the interrogation, 
the compariſon, the repetition, all which figures 
are naturally expreſſive of admiration and rapture, 


Glorious in holineſs, Sc. *Tis impoſſible to imi- 


tate the lively, conciſe ſtyle of the text, which 


conſiſts of three little members, detached one from 


the other, and cach of 2 conliſts of two or 
8 e 2 . 


three 


—— 
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three pretty ſhort words, Glorious in holineſs, fear- 
ful in praiſes, doing wonders, *Tis as difficult to 

render the tenſe of it, how diffuſive ſoever the ver- 

= ſion may be made, which beſides makes it flat 
and languid, whereas the Hebrew is full of fire and 

vivacity. e e JO e 

Ver. 13. Thou in thy mercy haſt led forth the 
People.. thou haſt guided them in thy ſtrengtb unto 
thy holy habitation, &c. e 
This, and the four following verſes, are a pro- 
phetic declaration of the glorious protection which 
God had indulged his people after having brought 
them out of Egypt. They every where abound 
with the flrongeſt and moſt affecting images. The 
reader does not know which to admire moſt; 9 God's 
tenderneſs for his people, whoſe guide and con- 
ductor he himfelt will be, by preſerving them dur- 
ing the whole journey, like the apple of his eyes, 
zs he declares in another place: and carrying them 
on his ſhoulders, as an eagle bears her young ones: 
or his formidable power, which cauſing terror and 
dread to walk before it, freezes, with fear, all ſuch 
nations as ſhould preſume to oppoſe the paſſage of 
the Iſraelites thro? the Red Sea, and ſtrikes thoſe 
nations ſo that they become motionleſs as a ſtone : 
or laſtly, God's wonderful care, to ſettle them 
in a fixt and permanent manner in the promiſed 
land, or rather to plant them in it: thou ſhalt plant 
in the mountain of thine inheritance 5 an emphatic 
expreſſion, and which alone recalls all that theScrip- 
tures obſerve in ſo many places, of the care which 

God had taken to plant this beloved vine; to wa- 

ter it, ſurround it with hedges and ditches, and to 

multiply and extend to a great diſtance, its fruit- 

— „ ᷣͤ OST BY. Larne” 

Ver. 18, 19. 'The Lord ſball reign for ever and 
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ever. For the fgrſe of Pharaoh went in with his 
chariots, and with his horſemen into the ſea, and 
the Lord brought again the waters of the ſea upon 
them; but the children of Iſrael went on dry land 
in the midſs of the ſea. © 5 
This concludes the whole ſong, by which Mo- 
ſes promiſes God in the name of all the people, 
to bear eternally in their minds, the ſignal delivery 
which God had wrought in their favour. 
Poſſibly this concluſion may appear too ſimple, 
when compared to the verſes which go before it. 
But methinks there is as much art in this ſimplicity 
as in the reſt of the ſong. And indeed, after 
Moſes had moved and raiſed the minds of the 
people by ſo many great expreſſions and violent 
figures, twas proper, and agreeable to the rules of 
rhetoric, to end his ſong with a plain, ſimple ex- 
poſition, not only to unbend the minds of his hea- 
rers, but alſo to give them an idea, without em- 
ploying figures, turns, or a pomp of words, of the 
greatneſs of this miracle which God had juſt before 
wrought in his favour. F 
The delivery of the Jewiſh people out of Egypt, 
is the moſt wonderful prodigy we read of in the 
Old Teſtament. God mentions it a thouſand times 
in the ſcriptures; he ſpeaks of it, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, with a kind of complacency; 
he relates it as the moſt ſhining proof of the 
ſtrength of his all- powerful arm. And indeed, 
*tis not a ſingle prodigy, but a long ſeries of pro- 
digies, each more wonderful than the other. Twas 
fit that the beauty of a ſong, which was written 
to perpetuate the remembrance of this miracle, 
* ſhould equal the greatneſs of the ſubject: and it 
was impoſſible but this ſhould be ſo, ſince. the ſame 
God who wrought thoſe wonders, dictated alſo the 
ſong. | 


£ 
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But what beauty, grandeur and magnificence 
ſhould we diſcover in it, were we permitted to 
Pierce the myſterious ſenſe which is concealed be- 
neath the veil of this mighty delivery ? For it muſt 
be allowed, that this delivery out of Egypt covers 
and repreſents other deliverances ? P The authority 
of St. Paul, that of all tradition and the prayers of 
the church, oblige us to conſider it as a type of the 
freedom which the Chriſtian obtains by the waters 
of baptiſm, and his delivery from the yoke of the 
Prince of this world. The Revelations mention 


another uſe of this delivery, by ſhewing thoſe wha 


have overcome the beaſt, holding the harps of Gad 
in their hands, and ſinging the ſong of Moſes, the 
fervant of God, and the ſong of the Lamb, fay- 
ing, 4 Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord, 
Cod Almighty Sc. : 5 

No as the ſcriptures declare, that the wonders 
of the ſecond deliverance will ſurpaſs infinitely thoſe 
of the firſt, and will entirely blot out the remem- 


brance of it; we may believe, that the beauties 


of the ſpiritual ſenſe of this fong, would quite 
eclipſe thoſe of the hiſtorical ſenſe, _ 
But I am far from being able to diſplay theſe 
. wonders, and indeed they don't ſuit this work, in 
which I have attempted to form the taſte of youth, 
in matters of eloquence. This explication of Mo- 
ſes's ſong, may be more effectual to this purpoſe, 
than any other piece, and I believed that the pub- 
lick would be pleaſed with what I have now 
given. The author's modeſty had buried it, 
as it were, in darkneſs, and therefore the reader 
will not be diſpleaſed, to find it publiſhed by his 
ſcholar, as a teſtimony of the gratitude he owes 
to ſo excellent a maſter. He not only bore this 
Character with regard to me, but likewiſe that of a 


P 1 Cor. xi. 10. | | 0 Rev. xv. 3. 


1 father, 


4 
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father, having always loved me as his ſon. Mr. 
Herſan had taken the utmoſt care of me whilſt I 1 
was under his happy tuition, he deſigning me, even 
at that time, for his ſucceſſor; and indeed I was fo in 
the ſecond claſs, in rhetori- and in the royal college. 
I may aſſert without flattery, that no man was ever 
more capable than this gentleman, to point and il- 
luſtrate the beautiful paſſages in authors, or to raiſe 
an emulation in youth. The funeral oration of the 
chancellor Le Tellier which Mr. Herſan delivered 
in the Sorbonne, and which is the only piece of 
his, in proſe, which he ſuffered to be printed, is 
ſufficient to ſhew the exquilite delicacy of his taſte : 
and his verſes which are publiſhed,. may be con- 
idered as ſo many ſtandards in their kind. But then 
he was much more valuable for his virtues than for 
his genius. Goodneſs, fimplicity, * modeſty, diſ- 

 Intereſtedneſs, a contempt for riches, a generoſity 
carried almoſt to exceſs, ſuch were his qualities. 
He made no other advantage of the entire confi- 
dence which a powerful 4 miniſter placed in him, 
than to do good to others. As ſoon as I was choſen 
principal of the college of Beauvais, he facrificed, for 
my ſake, and from his love to the publick, two 
thouſand crowns, to repair and make the neceſlary 
embelliſhments which were wanting there. But the 
laſt years of his life, tho ſpent in obſcurity and 
retirement, are more conſpicuous. than the reſt. 
He withdrew to Compiegne his native place. 
There, ſecluded from company, wholly employed 
in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which had always 
been his delight; meditating perpetually on & death 
and eternity, he devoted himſelf entirely to the ſer- 


* Fe would never ſuffer him- the extrafts he had made on this 
felf to be elected Rector ( Prin- ſulject, entitled, Edifying Me- 
<ipal ) of the Univerſity. ditations upon Death, taken 

+ Mr. de Louvois. from the words of ſcripture - 

He publiſhed a collectien of and of the fathers _ 
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vice of the poor children of the city. He built 
a ſchool for their uſe, and *tis perhaps the fineſt 
in the Kingdom, and left a ſtipend for a maſter, 
He himſelf taught them very often, and generally 
had ſome of them at his table. He cloathed ſeve- 
ral of them; diſtributed rewards from time to time 
.among them, in order to incourage them to ſtudy : 
and his greateſt conſolation was, to think, that 
after his death theſe children would offer up the 
fame prayer for him, that the famous Gerſon, when 
he condeſcended to teach ſchool in Lyons, had 25 
ſired by his laſt will, of thoſe he had taught: 
Cod, My Creator, have pity on your poor pe 
John Gerſon. He had the happineſs to die poor, 


in ſome meaſure, in the midſt of the poor, he 


having ſcarce enough left, for a "Ngo of the 
ſiſters of charity appointed to inſtruct _— and = 
take care of the ſick, I hope the r 
don this digreſſion, 9 ſole _— 17 is, 
in order to expreſs my gratitude to a maſter to 
am I am ſo highly obliged, 
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ugh The m . His private B. 


30 
III. The 


The Conten ts. 


III. The honourable reception M. de Turenne met 
' with from the King, upon bis return from N 
campaign. His modeſty. 7 
15 The Queen of England's fer: by es. 33 2 


PARALLELS. 


L Parallel between M. 7. urenne 40 the nn 
de Bouillon. 
II. Parallel betzween ſudden wel languiſbing Diſeaſes 
35 
III. Parallel. The Queen ſerving the poor in the 
' Heſpital, and oaring in the King glory and tri- 
6 


 #mphs, 8 


IV. Parallel between a ubcked and an ignorant 

Judge. BT : ibid, 

Common Places. . 37 
CHAP. III. 


Oo the e and explanation Authors. # 48 
*L SECTION IL 
| Of the three different kinds or herpes of Ebb. 


© quence. If! 31 
AR TIcIE I. Of the imple P 
riet 64 
Article III. Of the mediate kind. * 

_ ArTicLz IV. General reflections an the three kinds 
J Eloquence... SO at 0 
-8& 0 TION: U. 
nat muſ atiefly be che vel in reading or expounding 


82 Authors. 


92 
A I. Of Argument aud Pn. = 
1.1 Explanation 


The Contents, 
Explanation of a ſpeech in Liuy. 
Anvicus II. Of thoughts. 


. The combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii, ' 


Different refleftions upon thoughts. 
Of ſhining thoughts. 


I. Conference between Demaratas and Xerxes. 130 
II. Senecas refleftion upon @ ſaying of Ring 


III. Another thought of Seneca upon the puedes; if 


ſincere friends. x, 
ArTictz III. Of the choice of words, 


words. 
EXAMPLES. 


A ſecond method of order or diſpoſition, 
ARTICLE V. Of Figures. 
Figures of Words. 
a " For ornament. - 

. To heighten low and common 1 


3. To foften harſh 


41 


137 
140 


5 ARTICLE IV. . the order and diſpoſition 25 
149 


| expreſſions 
The Aube, Difriution, and ſuch like — 


Figures of Allufion. 
Figures with regard to thoughts. 


I. To adareſs inanimate things. 

2. To give ſpeech to things inanimate. 
IMAGES. 
ARTICLE VI. Of oratorial Precautions. 
ARTICLE VII. Of the Paſſions, | 


SECTION HI. 
nee 


172 


177 
179 


188 


186 
194 


198 


++ 


221 | 


ARTICLE 
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5 Aeriergzl Of | the models of Eloquence prope fo 
tbe Ban 


© Extratts fr 1 Demoſthenes and (chimes. A 
| 2 from the firſt Fbilinpic of —_—_— 
e Extraft from the ſecond Oly ubian. 226 
Extract of the barangue concerning the Cherſoneſus, 

be | 22 
Bon the third Pbilippi. ö This? 
- Extrafts of Aſchines's harangue. . 233 
© Farad E eee 0 for Cteſiphon. 
4 5 <5 ra 

. The ccc of the two orations. N — 
I. The Judgments of the Antients on Æ Yebins - 
- + Demoſthenes,” 

IL Of Ciceros Eloquence compared with that 5 
2 * Demoſthenes. | 255 

ARTICLE II. How Youth * m_ 22 
- for pleading. | 273 

© Demoſthenes. : e thd, 
Cicero. . 
Reflections upon wohat has been now offered. 288 
"Auvreus III. Of the Lawyer's morals. © 2093 
I. Probity. . 
II. Diſintereſtedneſ . 95 
III. Delicacy in the choice of Canſes. 497 


ö 3 Prudence and moderation in pleading. 299 
. Wiſe * remole from mean and law jea- 


3 301 

5 SECTION Iv. 

07 tbe Eloquenc FP the Pulli. + | | 5 304 
AIST. PART. 


| _ the manner in | which a Preacher muſt deliver 5 
| <A | ibid. 
1 45 7 A + | I. Duty 


The Contents. 


I. Duty of a Preacher. 8 
Jo inſtruct, and for that end 70 d auer 9; Ba 


The neceſſity of perſpicunty in - 


u. Duty of a Preacher. 550 28 = 
Th o pleaſe, and for that end, to Raa, in a fgrid. 

Z Jann manner. _ | . © bid 

F 1 RST DEFECT. | 101 


| T: Taking 100 much; Pains about the 0 nam { 
© SECOND FAULT. 


The . too negligent of the Ornaments 'of Spb. | 


| — 320 
= UI. Duty of a Preacher. © 8 
To touch and affect his 3 by the frength of F 
his Diſcourſe. ibid. 
Extraft from St. Auſtin. 331 
Extract from St. Cyprian. 333 


_ Extrafts from St. F. Chryſoftom againſt Oaths. 3 35 
Extract of St. Chryſo Mom di feourſe on Eutropius's 
diſgrace. 


338 
Extract from the Jp A 1 *  Pricftbved. 243 


: The learning hath 55 4 Ga; riſti, * 5 3 

Of the ſtudy Do ng + 8 

The ſuly of the Fathers. * 1 35+ 
SECTION \ 

Of the Eloquence of the Kae tc: 3 

.- 3 plies of 1 8 1 360 

II. Simplicity and Grandeu 362 


III. The beauty of the & — da does not ariſe —_— 


be words, but 0 things, | 368 


IV. Den- 
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IV. Dz$cR1PTION, | 
. FiGuREs. 
. The Metaphor and Sine. 
2. Repetition. 
Sele pe, Proſepopeia. 
vi. Sublime Paſſages. A 
VII. Tender and affecting Paſſges. 
VIII. Characters. 390 
The Song of _ after bis paſſg through the 
Red Sea, | 21997 
Moſes's Song. 399 
4 _— of Moſes, explained according to the = 
Rhetoric. 404 
ene deg. 4:1. 488 
0: Explcation of # LE: hes 14 


E In the PRESS, | 
1 e 2 engliſb tranſlation of, Fg 


THE AR TIER T HIS Toa of the EcveTIANs, CakTaacy-: 
* NIANsS, ASSYRIANSs, BARYLONIANSs, MED&s, Pzatians, 
Maczovoniavns and GAE ERS. By Mr. Rollin, formerly Rector or 
Principal of the Univerſity of Paris, Profeſſor of Eloquence in the Royal 
F r ˙˖˙˖˙ ET nam; 


* — government, pri > religion, deities, funerals, wars, arts, 
ſciences, rural affairs. Hiſtory of the Kings of Zgypr, Sc. 

manners, religion and government of the Cartbaginiam. Senate and People. 
Trade, riches, arts, ſcieaces, conqueſts, firſt, ſecond and third Punic 
wars. Large hiſtory of Hannibal. Mannets and character of yore 
Ann r | 


Vor. U I (dong the Hiftory of the Ass v IANs, | BazYLONIANGS, 
M ps, Oc.) contains more particularly, Their various empires. Foundati- 
on of empires of the Perſians and Medes. Hiſtory of Cyrus and of Creſus. 
Siege of Babylon, and the wrath of God againſt that city. Hiſtory of Cam- 
dyſes and of Smerdis the Magus. Manners. and cuſtoms of ks Aſſyrians, 
1 Lydians, Medes and Perſians. Government, adrniniſtration af 
3 — war, architecture, muſic, phyſic, aſtronomy, judiciary aſtrology, 
religion, . marriages and burials. . Cauſes of the decay of the Perfian empire; 
luxury, inſincerity, &c. Origin of the different States of 

Greece. Its geography, — dialects. Tranſmigration of the Greeks, 
Republican government; that of Lacedæmon eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. His 
laws. Government of Athens. Laws of Solon- * of that Rn | 
Perſons who rer 9 


Voz: un. 3 the Hiftory of the Ps af On xxixy . 


P he wars in which the Lacedemonians were engaged. Hi= 


Rebellion and reduction of Baby lon. Darius conquers India. 
| Sory of of 8 Characters of Miltiades, Phemiſtocles and Ariſtides. 
Hiſtory of Xerxes. His expedition againſt Greece; his burning Athens 
Various battleg, Hiſtory of Pauſanias. Reign of Artazerxes Longimanus. 
Themiſtocles. Hiſtory of Cimon. Character of Pericles. Jealouſy between 
the Athenians and Lacedzmonians. Affairs of the Greeks in Sicily and Italy. 
Of Pythagoras, Craton, Sybaris, Fc. Charondas and Zaleucus the Legiſla - 
tors, Cr. War of Peloponnefus. Wars between the Athenians and Spartans. 

Plague in Athetis. Short reigns of Xerxes and of Sogdianus. Hiſtory of Darius 
Nothus; of Cleon, Brafidas, Alcibiades and Nicias. Siege of Syracuſe. Nicias 
an Demoſthenes, Ce. J 


"Fa: IV. (being 3 e ns) | 
contains more particularly, The great power of Alcibiades. Lyſander appointed _ 
N of the'Lacedzemonians. His naval combats. Oallicratidas fucceeds 

yſander. The latter takes Athens, and changes the form of its governments 
Artaxerxes 1 crowned. His cruelty. Thirty tyrants in Athens. 
2 younger His conqueſts, death and elogium. Retreat of the ten 

ſand * Sc and jealouſy of Paryſatia. Death of Statira. 
iſtory of Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, and of Conon- Wars of Artaxerxes. - 
Hiſtory of Socrates. Particular account of the government of Sparta and of 


Athens. Citizens, ſlaves, Areopagus, ma Wee, RE: : _ 


ee W 6. 


vor. v. Chin te gulf te Bjkry of the Pu x61 a4 and Gn une) 


contains more particularly, The religion of the latter. Their feſtivals, pn, 
oracles, games, combats, races, exerciſes of the mind ; of public ſhews, and 
| theatric repreſentations.. Celebrated Greek poets. Cauſes of the decay and 


of the Athenians. -” Hiſtory at large of the two tyrants of Syracuſe, 


State of — Flouriſhing State of Sparta. Character of Epaminondas 


and of Pelopidas. New Difturbances in Greece. Battles of Epaminondas 
and of Pelopidas. Alexander Pheræus, and his tragical end. Death of 


Evagoras King of Salamis. Iphicrates the Athenian. Death of Artaxerxes. 
Ochus aſcends the throne of Perſia, His crueltiess Conduct of Demoſ - 
thenes. Mauſolus and Artemiſa. "Expeditions and death of Ochus. Arſes 
fſucceeds him, and afterwards Darius Codomannus. Dionyſius the younger 


reaſcends the throne- Timoleon and his battles. tg dan 
1 T 


raiſe the — of Perinthus and of — The —— and Theben 


unite againſt Philip, who overcomes them in fight. Philip is declared gene- 


raliſſimo of the Greeks againſt the Perfians. Is murthered at the nuptials 7 
his daughter Cleopatra. Hiftory of Alexander the Great. The incli- 


nations he received from nature. His education by Ariftotle. Subdues the 


neighbouring nations. ——— of the Greeks againſb the 
Perſians. His expedition into Perſia. Battle of the Granicus. Alexander 
poſſeſſes himſelf of the greateſt part of Afia Miner. His victory over Da- 
rius near the river Iſſus. Darius's letters to Alexander, who goes to Jeru- 
falem. His actions in that city. He ſubdues Egypt. Takes Babylon, Per- 
ſepolis, &c. Tragical death of Darius. Vices which proved the ruin of the | 


Perſian empire. Thaleſtris the Amazonian Queen vifits Aloxander, 


tended conſpiracy againſt him. His great conqueſts in Bactria, and over the 
Scythians. Death of Clitus. Various expeditions of Alexander. That 
into India. His victory over Porus. His ſoldiers murmur againſt him. 
He continues his march till he comes to the Ocean. Prepares to return into 


Europe. Various incidents Alexander meets with in India. He enters Ba- 
bylon, and there firms new projects. Drinks to exceſs, which occaſions his 


death. Univerſal grief upon chat account. His charaQter, Ee. 
Printed for Janss; Joux and n Knarron, at the Crown in 


. : 


eee ">. 871 80 


0 


. B. Vor. U csi it tes of the Kerns and 'Carthagi« 
nians; and Vor. II. the Hiftory of the Aſſyrians, nnn 
| Medes, Oc. will de publillied the beginging of Heil next. | 


Vor. III and IV. containing the Hiftory of the Perſians and Grads, 
Vill be publiſhed the Iaginaing of Fane next. . IR 


f var. V and Vl. containing the ſequel of the Hiſtory of the Perfan and 
-— Greeks, Ge. will be publiſhed in Novenber next. 


vor. VII and VIII. (which completes the whole) ie e eat at 
Paris, but are expected in a very few Months fo that the tranſlation 
nga Sabres pony next January. 
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